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A TRIAD OF GREAT POETS; HEATHENISM, CATHOLICISM, AND 
. | PROTESTANTISM. 


In the preceding essay we have sketched the 
practical experience of each of those men, whom | 
we have chosen as the subjects of a biographical 


and critical comparison. We have seen each of 


them, as an active citizen of a free community, 
a signal example of patriotic virtue. It is, how- 


ever, as religious poets that we now have to con- | 


sider A¢schylus, Dante, and Milton, in relation 
to the moral and intellectual state of their re- 
spective times. They will serve as representative 


men, to enable us to understand the modes of 
thought and the tones of sentiment which are 
perhaps alien from our own; but we shall find 


them, because they were sincere, still within 
reach of our sympathy. 
The religious impressions of the heathen world, 


in the midst of which AEschylus lived, tended to | 


foster the indulgence of almost every aflection and 


propensity of human nature, even to the pitch of 


wild excess. This was, the more, their eflect in 


Greece, because of the ardent and susceptible dis- | 


position of the race. The Hellenic polytheism 
was not, merely, the pleasant fiction of a vagrant 


fancy ; it was not merely, as Wordsworth describe 8 | 
it in those be: wtiful lines of the ‘‘ Excursion,” the | 
fancy of indolent shepherds who saw a beardless | 


youth in the blazing chariot of the Sun; 


who transformed the ‘withered boughs gro- | 


tesque” into lurking Satyrs of the forest covert, 
or the 


“ Sunbeams, upon distant hills, 
Gliding apace, with shadows in their train, 
Into fleet Oreads sporting visibly.” 


It was, also, an imaginative projection of human 


passions into the unknown region of divinity, | 


Where they assumed a dramatic attitude, and be- 
came the objects of an awful interest, which the | 
believer sincerely felt, as he recognised their iden- 
tity with the realities which swayed his own per- 
sonal experience. He required no other proof of 
existence of Ares, than that he had shared the 
fury and seen the slaughter and the shattered 
Walls, the work of war ; and in his own submis- 
slon to amorous fascination, he found evidence of 
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the potency of Eros and Aphrodite. In the same 
manner as, from his ignorance of natural processes, 

the primitive’man assumed the existence of a 
great variety of unseen persons, whose volition 
'was the perpetual cause of the familiar natural 
/phenomena, so the heathen nations,—the Greeks 
most especit lly, because their lite exhibited a more 
variousand energetic de velopment, —solongasthey 
had acquired no metaphysical science, no system- 
atic observation of the range of human affections, 
motives, and faculties, continued to believe in the 
special deity of each Passion, of each moral and 
intellectual Power or ruling Principle. The ideas, 
which Plato and Aristotle afterwards understood 
as abstractions, presented themselves to Homer, 
and in some degree also to Aschylus, in the form 
of mighty Pers sons, Whose mysterious power over 
nature and the human heart was limited, in the 
final determination of events, by their dissensions 
and contradictions among each other; so that none 
was omnipote nt, but the result of their joint 
counsels, or, in case of any dispute, the superior 
‘cunning and force of the abler among the con- 
tending gods, would in that instance dispose of the 
affairs of mankind. It must be allowed, we think, 
that in the Homeric theology, Zeus alias Jove is 
-made to enjoy, if not an autocratic, at least a pre- 
sidential supremacy, by which the ultimate issues 
of events are subjected to his decree, within cer- 
tain constitutional limits; although he may be 
defrauded and beguiled, his interference, when 
deliberately pronounced, decides the Olympic law ; 
but the cases in which he does not specially inter- 
fere are left to the administration of the minor 
deities. Much has been said about the supposed 
omnipotence of the Zeus of the Homeric poems; 

whose theology manifestly shows a discrep: mney, 
‘as confpared with the treatment of divine subjects, 

by the earliest Athenian dramatists, several cen- 
| turies later, which is, at least, as wide as the dif- 
| ferences between the Roman Catholic belief and 
that of any sect of Protestantism in our own day. 
That A&schylus continued still, we doubt not, to 
recognise the supremacy of Jupiter, not only over 
mankind, as when he says, ‘‘ never may the pur- 








poses of mortals elude the order, harmony, of 
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Jove;”’ but also over the gods, for he makes 


Apollo say, in the ‘‘ Eumenides,” 


“From my oracular seat was published never 
To man, or woman, or to city aught 
By my Olympian sire unordered ;” 


And there are several passages which, like the 
first line of the ‘‘ Funeral Libations,” warrant | 
the general assertion that 
Jove as the grand source and giver of the powers 
exercised by all the other gods. This is, not the 
less, his serious conviction, although he looks to 
the agency of other gods in occasional emer- 
gencies, and leaves it to the choice of several, which 
of them shall interfere in the particular case 
thus, in the chorus of the “ Agamemnon,”’— 


“ But the gods see it; some Apo! llo, 
Pan, or Zeus, the wrong hath noted, 
And the late-chastising F ury, 

Sent from above to track the spoiler, 
Hovers vengeful nigh.” 


A similar example of the distracted uncertainty 
of choice between several objects of religious 


faith, which the poet has placed, with admirable | 
judgment, in the mouth of a terror-stricken crowd | 


of women, during the siege of Thebes, we find in | 
their ejac sul: ations of alarm, as they liste n to the | 
clash of weapons and the noise of the war chariots | 
outside; they call in disorderly succession upon | 
Jove, on Palias, Neptune, Mars, ‘Apollo, Hera, and 
the other prince ipal divinities, invoking the suecour 
of each or any of them, without appealing especially 
to the pre-eminent power of the king of gods and 
men. fut his royalty was devoutly acknowledged 
by Aschylus, notwithstanding the magnificent 
defiance of the unsubdued Titan, with which he 
engages our noblestsympathies. We should re- 

member that, in the re ligious i ideas of a Greek, in| 
the age of our poet, eternity was not involved in 
the conce ption of divine sovereignty. The gods, 
in whose existence he did most carnestly believe, 
those whom he identified with the ethical and | 
emotional characteristics which humanity is con- 
scious of possessing, were a comparatively new 
race; for tradition never ceased to indicate the 


truth that our own species,— consequently also | 


the anthropomorphic deities,— must be, as it) 
were, late comers on this earth ; having been pre- 
ceded, during 
ancient philosophers had no clue to measure, by 
the elder creation; from the primal womb of 


Chaos, through the birth of Heaven and Earth | 


and Ocean, thro gh the tremendous physical re- 
volutions which are represented by the convulsive 
efforts of the Titans, through the production of in- 
organic masses, and then of monstrous broods that 
are long ago extinct. 
which belongs to every uninstructed people, sup- 
plied the lack of geological science ; just as the 


innumerable fables of the subseque nt humanised 
gods who walked up and down amidst the primi- 
tive race of men, and, like the angels in Genesis, 
‘‘saw the daughters of men that they were fair,’ 
supplied the lack of historical research, because 
they were received by the Greeks, even in their 
period of the most enlightenment, as a satisfac tory 
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Eschylus regarded | 


‘account of the early history of their own and of 


other nations, while they also gratified the pride 


of each tribe and family, who could easily compute 
their generations of descent from the godhead, and 


show a mythical record of the circumstances under 
‘which their ancestress had been seduced by an 
Olympian visitor, who did them the prospective 
honour of begetting their heroic progenitor. We 
are digressing, a little, from the remark made 
above, that, as the Greek worshipper of Zeus con- 
sidered the occupants of thrones upon Olympus to 
be not eternal, but a dynasty which had been 
established on the ruin of the primeval powers, 
and on the ruin, lastly, of Chronos, or vacant 
duration of Time, he would not doom it impious 
‘to conceive that a Prometheus, one of the elder 
race, foreknowing all things, might address them 
thus: 
“ New gods 

Ye are, and being new, ye ween to hold 

Unshaken citadels. Have I not seen 

Two monarchs ousted from that throne? the third 

I yet shall see precipitate hurl'd from Heaven 





a vast course of ages which the 


This mythology, the like of 


With baser, speedier ruin. Do I seem 
To quail before this new-forged dynasty ?” 


This lofty-minded recusant is the equal of Jove 
by birth, and by native endowments “all but less 
‘than he whom thunder hath made greater;” but 
we are sure that A¢schylus would not have been 
guilty of the presumption of making a human 
liero, or even a second-rate god, utter such lan- 
guage, which in them would seem flat blasphemy. 
We thus arrive at another remark,—that the 
Aischylean idea of the reigning deity did not 
absolutely imply the idea of inherent sovereignty, 
but of despotic power, which had been obtained, 
| like that of a terrestrial king, by conquest. The 
divinities had no “divine right,” beyond their 
possession de facto of the actual resources of nature 
‘and humanity; if a new element should come 
‘into existence, as predicted by Prometheus, Ju- 
piter might be dethroned. In this view of the 
‘tempor: al and conditional character of the Greek 
| theological system, we may observe how the more 
‘thoughtful believers, —for Aéschylus was not 
among the sceptics of his age, —reserved an ad- 
/mission of the probability of some future revolu- 
tions in the moral world, by which the religious 
faith of mankind should be dirceted to other 
jobjects than were presented by the existing 
heathenism. In the meantime they remained 
so far under the influence of the personifying 
‘tendency, which was the habitual operation of 
‘the Greck mind, that they relinquished very 
gradually, first in the domain of physical science, 
and, long afterwards, in the regions of moral 
speculation and human history, the habit of trans- 
lating every phenomenon into the appropriate 
supernatural aR te whose agency suppli 

the place of a positive knowledge of the real 
secondary cause. When we remember that this 
was not the make believe sport of invention, but 
the serious action of the misdirected reason, We 
shall appreciate the moral effect of such a multi- 
tudinous development of imaginary forms, IM 
vested with the commanding attributes of deity, 




















while they were inspired with all human affec- | 
tions in transcendent force. The gods, fighting, 
thieving, loving, and carousing, expressing, each | 
according to his gift, the whole range of mental 
and moral capacity with superhuman energy, 
were so veal to the soberest understanding of a 
sincere worshipper, that his own conduct found a 


sanction in their example, and his own passions | 


were excited by sympathy with the motives of 
the gods. Hence, the genius of Hellenic religion, 
—which, more than any other polytheistic belief, 
consisted of the diversified deitication of human- 
ity, —was that of almost unlimited indulgence. 
Hence, exempt from the restraint of any absolute 
authoritative religious principles, (with the ex- 
ception of those relating to sacrilege, atonement, 
and vengeance for murder,) Greece was enabled 
to display that marvellous and rapid expansion of 
such various faculties, and that magnificent 
vigour of effort in every direction, actuated by | 
such conflicting emotions, which have rendered | 
its history and literature, produced within a small 
space and time, the most vivid and instructive | 
panorama of the diverse capabilities of our nature. 
The main defect of this ethical system was ana- | 
logous to that we have noticed as futal to the’ 
olitical system of Greece,—its want of con- 
sistent unity. A people who acknowledged no 
central source or uniform standard of moral | 
authority, but were at liberty to obey, cach man 
after his own heart, the impulse of this or that 
divine prompter, out of a crowd who stood in 
dramatic opposition to each other, could not long. 
retain any sure ground of public opinion as to 
what was right and wrong; until the formation 
of a critical philosophy, which came too late to 
save society from dissolution, the obvious rule of 
neighbourly convenience, and of the welfare of 
the state, was the only ground on which a/| 
morality, superior to the capricious fluctuations | 
of desire, could be established. It is, therefore, 
in relation to the political and social conditions 
of the age, rather than to any expressly religious 
precept, that we should expect to find the higher 
moral life of a Greek man, who was not himself 
absorbed in ethical speculations, vividly mani- 
fested. The idea of goodness, which to a Christian | 
is one with God, was, to a Greek,—we do not 
mean, to a Plato,—serviceableness to the city 
and to a man’s own friends; humanity towards 
distressed strangers; it included, at the most, 
atfability and graceful dignity of demeanour. It 
included, of course, a due observance of the reli- 
gious institutions of the eountry, but not purity 
of the inmost heart. The Orphic and Pythago- 
rean disciplines were a sort of monastic endeavour 
to attain a more spiritual frame of mind; but. 
they were in the Hellenic religion, not of it; 
they were the peculiarities of a Puritan sect of, 
dissenters. The third important remark we have | 
tomake, respecting the anomalies of the religious | 
system, which Afschylus shared with his coun- 
trymen of that age, is, that the idea of godhead 
did not imply holiness of being. The objects of | 
is faith were gods not eternal, not rightfully 
fadowed with supremacy, not incapable of sin 
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and moral disgrace. They were only the mmghty 
and prevailing kings of the world. Indeed, it 
would have thrown the entire fabric of Grecian 
hypothesis into confusion, to have invested the 
gods with personal purity. We think it was in 
these pages of Tarr’s Magazine, that Mr. De 
Quincey observed, several years ago, — ‘‘ Jupiter 
was such a rascal that an honourable Roman 
must have longed to kick him.’”” We know some 
kings who are rascals, but who are not the less 
feared and served. But in justification of the 
Greck belief in the Jupiter Scapin, only suppose 
the god were considered an honest, a chaste, an 
equitable personage; what would become of 
the national history, the family genealogies, 
the hereditary distinctions of tribes and races, 
if the romantic adulteries and adventurous 
crimes were apocryphal, which connected every 
man with a divine patron or progenitor, most 
frequently with the amorous king of Olympus, 
in the mingled intercourse of gods, heroes, 
and men, in the mythical foretime? This pecu- 
liarity, the. value of the popular mythology 


as giving consequence and completeness to local 


history, was an incalculable support to the Greek 
system of heathenism. If our readers will pe- 


‘ruse the first volume of Mr. Grote’s History, they 


may feel astonishment at learning what a compli- 
cated web of historical fallacies, —an entangle- 
ment from which he despairs of extricating the 
facts, — was made to depend on the religious fic- 
tions of Greece. <A patriot like A®%schylus, who 
had the poet’s eye for the picturesqueness of these 
fables, and who had nof the critic’s eye for their 
inconsistency, would be the last man to reject 
them. We do not charge him with a gross literal 
interpretation of a// the mythical stories; perhaps 
he would have agreed with his friend Pindar, in 
regarding the tale of the Tantalus’ meal of hu- 
man flesh as too horrible for credit; but he could 
unhesitatingly receive whatever was essential to 
the main purpose of the transaction. It was no 


more difficult, for example, to preserve a genuine 


conviction of the actual work of Prometheus, in 
eonferring certain benefits upon mankind, and at 
the same time to use, with some latitude, the 
Hesiodic account of the particular circumstances, 


than it is difficult for an orthodox believer of our 
own age to retain his conviction of the personal 
existence of a malignant spirit, and of the actual 
agency of Satan in tempting the first pair of the 
human race to their fatal disobedience; while at 


the same time he may be of opinion, with many 
orthodox commentators, that the scriptural history 


contains particular circumstances, such as the 
speaking serpent and the forbidden fruit, the 


truth of which lies in their figurative, not their 
literal application. But in adopting for dramatic 
illustration those legends, the substantial veracit 

of which he stedfastly believed, A®schylus 


might allow his genius the still greater liberty of 

inventing new circumstances, adding new inci- 

dents to the affair, and composing speeches to be 

ascribed to personages whose reality was most 

sacred to him; just as Milton might, without in- 

curring the reproach of impiety, describe the 
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throne and chariot of the Almighty Father, and 
the sending forth of the Son to overthrow the 
rebel host ; and no one accuses Milton of atheism. 
This comparison is a sufficient answer to those 
who would infer, from the tragedy of Prometheus 
or any other part of the poetry of JEschylus, that 


the poet entertained a secret scepticism in regard | 


to the deities of Olympus. The bold opinions otf 
the Ionian philosophers, who were nearly con- 
temporary with him, may give an apparent colour 
to that suspicion. When Thales had, long pre- 
viously, conjectured that the material universe 
was composed of a simple element, —when the 
mathematical and astronomical acquirements of 
Pythagoras had taken the first step towards ex- 
ploring the Cosmos, —when another thinker, who 
died many years before Esc ‘hylus, had cone cived 
the idea of an original undefinable causative prin- 
ciple, he must be already aware, that the 


processes. In the department of human expe- 
nience, two or three persons, at Miletus and clse- 
where, were beginning to write /istory; one of 
them—stating in his preface—‘‘I write that 
which to me seems to be true; for the traditions 


of the Greeks are numerous, and, asit seems to me, | | Greece. 


ridiculous.” 


movee | 


ments of stars and sun, and all ordinary physical, ments as well as to enhance the lurid gloom of 
phenomena, were the result of regular natural | supernatural mystery. 
‘appalling and affecting cast, had been imported 


‘from Egypt, Phrygia, 


i RE AT 


‘gious ideas and observances, 


POETS; 


century. It was not only that the long struggle, 
first with tyrants at home, then with the fore igners 
which had covered nearly the whole lifetime— 
at least, the time of manhood— of most persons 
in the city, must have oppressed their social life 
with tremendous anxieties for the fate of the 
civilized world, making them shudder with horror 
when pillage and massacre descended on the 
Greek towns of the Levant, and enveloping what- 
ever they saw in the gloom of a thunder cloud, 
which broke at le ngth in the crash of the celestial 
artillery. But even previously to the great war, 
and while the military advance of the Persian 
empire, like the enormous riches and luxury of 
the Asiatic kings, were to them only the matter of 
marvellous recitals, the Greeks had undergone 
some extensive changes, in the state of their reli- 
which must have 
tended to foment the rage of devotional excite- 


New ceremonies of an 


Do 

and Thrace; the furious 
orgies of Cotytto, and ‘the frenzy of th 1e votaries of 
Cybele, who ‘like the priests of “Baal : gashed their 


| 
tle sh with consecrated knives, were “imitated in 


At a certain period of the year, the 
passionate cnthusiasm of the women was indulged, 


But it was the next generation, upon whom the | by allowing the nocturnal Meenads in a strange 
elements of positive science, thus obtained, wee | disguise, to assemble on the hill-side moors ‘of 


have the effect of inducing religious scepticism. 
The Ephesian, who scoffed at the prayers addressed 
to images, who denied the need of recone ‘iling the 


r 


gods by a bloody sacrifice, and who bid his frie mds | { 


IC ith: eron and Taygetus, and to give vent to fran- 
tic ebullitions of rapturous fecling, impelled irre- 
sistibly by the imaginary power of Dionysus, who 
orced them to utter delirious cries, and to revolve 


approach his domestic fireside, “for the gods are| in a wild dance, which it would have been crimi- 


present here also,” 
the mental state of his age; 


Attic education ‘wl fore he went to sojourn abro: id, 
would have become a convert to the Eleatie sect, 
which even in the Italian colonies was yet, 


denounced «as heretical. In Hellas proper, the 
imminent dangers of the Persian war, and the 
patriotic enthusiasm it excited, had naturally 
tended to prolong the popular attachment to the 
old religion of the country. “Especially the 


vas not an average — of | 


nor is it probable that | 


4Eschylus, having had his principles fixed by an} the frequency of such fanatical demonstrations in 


horror which occurs in his tri agedies. 


ting exhibitions of 
These 


nal to deride. The Bacchanal ecstasy, it is true, 
was not permitted to the women of Athens; but 


the country must have caused in even the Athe- 
nian public, a disposition to require highly stimula- 
a terrible and shocking hue. 
influences, which affected the mind of 
in common with the others, partly 
the abundance of agony and 
The drama 


-Eschylus 
may account tor 


was intended, at once, to satisfy the public craving 


Athenians, who had suffered the most perilous | 
-of moral instruction with a gratification of the 


distress, and had experienced the most signal 
deliverance, were full of a grateful zeal for the 
gods who were rumoured to have been fighting on 
their side at Marathon, and to have sent pro- 
pitious tokens at Salamisand Platea. Their joy- 
ful picty rebuilt the temples which the Persian 
tyrant worshippers had overthrown ; it appointed 
a sacred festival on the field of the ‘ crowning 
mercy” at Plata; 
the war by decreeing divine honours to them and 
Jupiter with the new epithet of ‘the Liberator.” 
If then we could test the sentiments of an Athenian 
audience who witnessed one of the plays of Eschy- 
lus in the temple of Dionysus, before his departure 


to Sicily, we should anticipate the expression of 


intense religiousness; manifesting itself, occasion- 
ally, in the case of ill-regulated minds, by frantic 
extray: agances like those of some excited Quaker | 
or Brownist in the contests of the seventeenth 


it repaid the slain heroes of 


‘dignity of the muse of Sophoc ‘les, 


for emotional entertainment, and to provide means 


ve ‘ligious sensibilities more s: alut: ary than the bar- 
haric orgies of which the people were too fond. 
[t indicated a very altered tone of feeling in 
Athenian society, when the gracious and composed 
that pertect 


‘flower of the full prosperity of Athens, “the 


expectancy and rose of the fair state,”’ had become 
more congenial to the public taste than the 
‘‘ealloping strain” of blustering vchemence, 
mingled with a shriller clang as of weapons, 
which the refined ear of later criticism detected 
in the portentous verse of the old soldier ot Mara- 


thon. The age in which JEschylus received his 


education was comparativ ely rude, with a remnant 


of savagery here and there; ‘there were still places 
in Greece where human sactifioes bled upon the 
altars. The ancestral faith, supported by the 
triple association of its le gends with the pop 
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poetry, 
institutions connected with religious sanctions, 


the local genealogies, and the political 


yet stood firm. We should do it wrong if we did 
not give it credit for some moral efticac y. “The 
sacred rights of hospitality,” says Herder, “and 


the right of unhappy suppliants to protection or 


to secure refuge in_ holy places, the belief in 
avenging furies who prosecuted even the uninten- 
tional murderer and his race to the third and 
fourth generation, and who visited upon the whole 
country the curse of blood unavenged, the customs 
of atonement to satisfy the otfended gods, the voice 
of oracles, the sanctity of an oath, the inviolability 
of the domestic hearth, of temples and sepulchres, 
were all such restraining forces of opinion, brought 
into actual operation, as must have tended to im- 
pose moderation upon a rude people, and educate 
half-savage men to the duties of humanity.” The 
progressive enlargement of religious ideas, which 
even the forms of Greek heathenism admitted, may 
be remarkably illustrated by comparing the views 

of Homer with those of Pindar, the friend of 
Aschylus and his companion at Syracuse, in 
regard to the life of the soul after death. The 
praise of a consistent endeavour to render the 
divine traditions useful in the moral instruction 
of his age has been given to the lofty lyrist ; it 
belongs equally to our profound dramatic poet. 


A faithful seriousness, derived from cordially sym- | 


pathizing with human affections, and wisely medi- 
tuting upon the conditions of human life, prevails 
in his temperament. We do not think it was 
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We defer, until we shall have to characterise 
more expressly the poctical genius of -Eschylus, 
quoting any passages of his dram: is, — and very 
copious they are,—which may show his fidelity 
in the calling of a great moral teacher, enforcing 
the virtues of mode: ‘sty, reverence for our parents 
and for divine things, temperance and justice in 
the hour of success, and fortitude in the hour of 
adversity. If it is in the chronicles and the 
prophetic warnings of Israel, that we find our 
earliest lessons of these primary and old-fashioned 
virtues, we may scek them, not quite unprofit- 
ably, where, under the direction of this noble 
poet, 
‘Sometimes let gorgeous Tragedy 

In sceptred pall come sweeping by, 


Where more is meant than meets the ear.” 


Let us be lookers on, where, to quote the testi- 
mony of one of his translators, (Professor Blackie, ) 
‘the great truth of a moral covernment, and a 
secret order of justice pervading the apparent 
confusion of this system of things, is planted by 
-Eschylus on a visible elevation, whence, as from 
a natural pulpit enveloped with dark clouds, or 
from a heathen Sinai involved in fearful thun- 
ders and lightnings, it trumpets forth its warn- 
ings, and hurls its bolts of flaming denunciation 
against Sin.”’ The grand old fellow missed the 
mark now and then, in the dim prospect of the 
heathen world; oftener, he has been misunder- 
stood. we find 


on 


Amongst his own countrymen, 


res 


derived irom the contagious atmosphere of his 
Eleusinian birthplace: it docs not appear certain 
that he was initiated into the frec-masonry of. 
that mysterious order, who emulated the reserve 
of Isis, with her solemn inscription, “1 am all 
that has been, all that shall be, and no mortal his 
ever lifted my veil.”” Without secking, in his 
theatrical poems, for signs of his acquaintance 
with the esoteric doctrine of any sect,-—since it 


the satirist of a degenerate age looking back with 
a degree of respect, such as audacious Aristo- 
phanes felt for but few persons, on the big and 
burly bard, the ‘ piler up of grave words,” whose 
hoisterous martial vechemence, however, he cannot 
resist the temptation of caricaturing; but he 
acknowledges the good work that .ischylus did, 
in making the Athenians enamoured of a brave 
and masculine valour. We give him credit for 
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is possible that the clamour against him, upon 
one occasion, arose only because of some acciden- 
tal resemblance of his stage decorations and 
machinery to the sacred Eleus sialon mummery, 
an‘ he is said to have pleaded his ignorance of 


more,—a sincere religious intention to leave the 
world better than he found it. Andif in the 
nineteenth century of Christendom we,—if at 
Oxtord Mr. Sewell, the extremest asserter of the 


Re rg ee 
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Anglican ecclesiastic system, can declare that in © 
those rites as an excuse, —we may presume, that Ping poctry of JE 'schylus we hear ‘‘the voice of a e 
while in his childhood he loitered solitary Neer | self-constituted heathen church, protesting against “A 
the well, where the prince’s daughters came for the vices and follies that surrounded her,’ —let ‘* 
water, when they found the bereaved maternal ys nevertheless remember, that whilst, in’ the 
goddess scated under the olive tree, the tender « p epublic,” the reputed wisest mind of antiquity | 
| and beautiful story, (one of the sweetest and yet commended him for the character, — P 
sublimest of the Homeric mythology,) sank deep : 
into his mind, as it did, we know, into the minds “ He, caring not to seem, but to be just, - | 


of those Athenian youths who Saenad the asso-. 


ciation of “ Demeter the Sorrowful;’’ and it may 


‘be that .Fschylus, with a pensive but not hope - 


Ploughed in his fertile heart a furrow deep 
From which arose a crop of good designs ;"— 


yet, in the same dialogue, Plato was obliged to cen- 


| less melancholy, as of one who waits through sure him for adopting the mythical tale of Apollo’s | 
the winter for the vernal restoration of nature, treachery to the mother of Achilles, and to say : 
| could pray in the language ascribed* to him,— that, “praising much else, ¢h’s we will not praise; 
“Oh thou who nourish’d my young soul, Demeter, und whenever anybody may speak such things | 
; Make thou me worthy of thy mysteries !" of the gods, we shall be vexed and refuse appro- 
ieeinangascibeiinacs ceased -” bation; nor ought the schoolmaster to give such 
, Ar: —— rd ye his ghost, in a scene of Hi ules 9 ~~ re instruc tion to the ¢ young, if those are to grow up 
rstophanes brings him in, disputing with Euripiles ; 
c & ( ; ( 3 
c the latter, being a poet of the enlightened and sceptical vo — th pr tectors of socic ty, pious and 
“march of intellect,” only prays to the “air, on which B°CY 580 fur as men can become so,” But the 





he fe “ds.” 


and to his pliant tongue, 
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errors of A:schylean theology do not prevent the 
schoolmasters of our day from reading these poems 
at Eton or at Rugby, without apprehending that 
the religion of ther scholars may be impaired by 
the relics of heathenism. The gorgeous pageantry 
of the Olympic court has been dissolved to faith, 
but is bright as ever to fancy; it cannot again 
delude, but it continues to delight and instruct 
mankind. 

We pass at once, through many centuries of 
history, to the period of the dawn in medieval 
times, of a liberal scholarship, in the thirteenth 
century. ‘The crusades brought the western na- 
tions into intercourse with Constantinople, and the 
settlement in Spain of the Hterary Arabians, had 
opencd up some of the ancient mines of science. 
The exercises of the intellect were no longer to 
be restricted to the technicalities of grammar, 
logic, and rhetoric, of arithmetic, music, geomctry, 
and astronomy, the seven arts of the triviun 
and qguadrivium. To these were added, in the 
course of the century or two preceding Dante, the 
stuly of theology, ethics, and metaphysics ; with 


an aroused curiosity about, rather than any con- 


siderable acquaintance with, the facts of physical |; 


pecially, in his position as a 


science, It is, « 
student of 
been digested, within a recent period, by the 
scholastic plilosophers, that Dante deserves to be 
considered, We shall avail ourselves ob the book 
which M. Ozanam has written, entitled, ‘© Dante 
et la Philosophic Catholique au Treiziéme Siecle,’ 
to exhibit his relation to the scholasticism of his 
own age. “ Metaphysics and logic,’ says AM. 
Ozanam, ‘met cach other face to luce, and a dog- 
matic philosophy resulted from their union. ‘The 
conditions of this union depended on a previous 
problem ; namely this,x—whether there is a cor- 
re sponde nee between the invisible realities which 
metaphysie: al scienee pre sumes, and the abstract 
notions deduced by logic; between realities and 
ideas? This was the celebrated problem of uni- 
versals, transmitted by antiquity to the middle 
ages, Which accepted it for discussion, St. Anselm 
resolved it, by or ae the existence of God, 
from the notion of God; by esta lishing the ne- 
cessary reality, likewisc, of the idea of perfection ; 

by re: alizing, thus, all the general ideas, and so 
making isaac lf ¢ hie fot the | vanes. Others, on 
the contrary, denicd the objective value of general 
ideas, and recognised only, in the characteristic: 
of genera and species, the arbitrary creations of 
language; these were the nommalists.’ These 
great parties (who are still engaged in the same 
dispute, which M. Ozanam calls “Ja lutte inter- 
minable de Videalisme et du sensualisme,” and 
which is found quite as prolifie of subtle quips 
and cranks, by German and English philosophers 
of the nineteenth ce ntury, as it was by Abelard 
and his contemporaries at the Unive rsity of Paris, 

were subdivided into several minor sects; bat 
their nice distinctions are not otherwise important 


to our present purpose,—since Dante himself 
never appears as amere metaphysical disputant,— | 
than as they served to train the intellect of all} 
by the 


educated men, in the age of Dante, to a marvellou: 


those import int subjects, which hi ud | 


were all men ot lofty 


degree of over-refined subtlety. The common 
proverb accuses metaphysicians of “ splitting 
straws ;” and, certainly, the Rue de Fouarre, the 
‘street of straw” at Paris, where Dante listened 
to the dialectical displays of Professor Sigier, was 
a very appropriate place for such occupations, 
M. Ozanam, however, makes it evident to us, 
that the eminent men, who summed up the re- 
sults of the scholastic philosophy, and applied 
those results to the quest of substantial good, are 
entitled to the perpetual gratitude of mankind as 
the founders,—at least the restorers in modern 
Europe,— of those sciences which contribute 
most to our practical benefit. Such was 
Albertus Magnus in Germany, 
merit was enormous and encyclopedic erudi- 
tion in the accumulated opinions of the past; 
such was Roger Bacon in England, whose experi- 
mental investigations opened the inlet of physical 
science; in Italy, such were Bonaventure, by 
devout e eA mplation atti uning to pure and rational 
conceptions of the Divine nature; and St. Thomas 
Aquinas, who did so much to determine the prin- 
ciples of morality, the individual and social obli- 
gations of man. ‘These four persons are regarded, 
by the critic whom we follow, 
that more solid and commodious philosophy which 
was erected upon the basis of the metaphysical 
arguments of the scholastic disputants. ‘They 

and enthusiastic character ; 

two of them had left the palaces of noble an- 


’ | cestors for the Dominican cloisters ; and the other 


two, as Franciscan brothers, submitted to the 
humility and rigour of monastic life. They were 
men, mspired with a re higious zeal for the welfare 
of mankind, who did not spend their entire 
strength upon the sterile discussions of the schools, 
in Which worldly honour and advancement were 
to be achieved; but devoted no small part of their 
energies to the task, which their contemporaries 
dil not appreciate, of promoting the — useful 
knowledge of human, divine, and natural things. 
To the study of rational theology, ethics, and 


physical phenomena, the ‘y brought the aids of 


if arming, experiment, intuitive conte mpl: ition, and 
logical acumen, by the pre-eminent possession of 
which they were respectively distinguished ; and 
it is on account of this practical direction of their 
efforts, that M. Ozanam attributes to them such a 
remarkable superiority over the multitude of dis- 
putants in theirage. In this peculiar merit their 
disciple Dante must be esteemed as partaking. 
His mind could not feed upon a diet of airy 
notions; but he sought, with such imperfect he ps 
as his time allowed, for the knowledge of human 
nature, of human ‘duties, of the supern: atural 
relations as well as the socked ones of men; he 
sought, likewise, the knowledge of the physical 
creation; and in all these departments he wes 
equal to the degree of attainments which the 
thirteenth century had achieved. If we sinile at 
his errors, let us remember that his teachers, mis 
taken as they sometimes were, taught those whose 
descendants have taught ws all we “know. 
4 ve he n the first delight of my soul was lost,” 

leath of Beatrice, ‘ L remained so pierce 
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with sorrow, that no comfort would avail me. But 
after a while my mind, seeking to be healed, was 
inclined, since neither my own nor others’ con- 
sylation could avail me, to look what manner other 
distressed persous had taken to console themselves. 
And | set myself to read that book of Boethius, 
not known to many, in which, when he was a 
prisoner r and in exile, he consoled himself.’ Ah, 
that immortal book of the last noble Roman, ‘ De 
Consolatione Philosophie !’? how its gentle and 
lofty wisdom is endeared to us, in our good Chau- 
cers version, by the sympathy of the high souls 
whom it has cheered, as it did Dante, in their 
hour of calamity! And heari: ¢ too,’’ he con- 
tinues, “that Tully had written another book, in 
which, treating of Friendship, he had touched on 
the words of consolation of Leelius, an excellent 
man, at the death of his friend Sc ‘ip io, I set my- 
self to read that too.” Yes, there is another most 
tender and precious founain of comfort to the 
bereaved: ‘*mihi quidem Scipio, qu: quam est 
subito ereptus, Vivit tamen sem perque vive : vir- 
tutem enim amavi illius viri, quie exstineta non 
est:”’ how many sad hearts have been made 
serene by this thought! And although it 
was difficult for me at first,” says Dante, ‘to 
enter into their meaning, at length L entered into 
it, so far as the grammatical skill which I had, 
and a little talent of my own, enabled me to do; 

by which faculty 1 alre: aly perceived many things, 
but as it were dimly, i In a dream: sue +A as may 
be read in the Vita Nuvovra. And as if happens, 
that a man goes to seck for silver, and beyond his 
intention finds gold, which a concealed chance 
offers to him, perhaps not without divine provi- 
dence; I, who sought to console mysclf, tound 
not only a remedy for my tears, but the language 
of authors and sciences and books; considering 
which I judged well, that Philosophy, who was 
their mistress, must be a grand thing. And I 
fancied her personified as a gentle lady, and J] 
could not conceive her in any attitude but com- 
passionate.” Let us turn from Dante’s tribute to 
his second love, whom he ealls ‘that fairest and 
most honourable daughter of the Emperor of the 

Universe, queenly Philosophy,” to compare her 
with the glorious shape in which she visited the 

lonely coll of Boethius, —and let us take Chau- 
cer’s translation. ‘1 saw standing above the 

height of mine head a woman of full, great rever- 
ence, by seeming. Her eyes burning and clear, 

seeing over the common might of men, with a 
lively colour, and with such vigour and strength 
that it might not be named; all were it so, that 
she were full of so great age, that men would not 
tow in no manner that she were of our eld. 
lhe stature of her was of doubteous judgment, 
for sometimes she constrained and shrunk herselt 
ike to the common measure of men: and some- 
times it seemed that she touched the heaven with 
the height of her head. And when she heaved 
her head higher, she pierced the self-heaven, so 
that the sight of mine looking was in idle; her 

‘lothes were made of right fine thread, and subtle 
‘raft of durable matter. The which clothes she 


had woven with her own hands, asJ knew well 
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after by herself declaring and showing to me the 
beauty ; the which clothes a dar ness of a 
neglected and despised eld had dusked and dark- 
<l images. 


ened, as it is wont to darken by smoke 

— And torsooth this aforesaid woman bare small 
books in her right hand, and in her leit hand 
she bare a sceptre.”” We will see how Dante 
continues. ‘And, in this imagination, I began 
to walk where she showed herself truly, that is, 
in the school of the religious, and in the diseus- 
sions of the philosophers; so that in a little time, 


perhaps in thirty months, I began to feel so much 


of her sweetness, that her love drove away and 
overcame every other thought.” Such was the * 
poct’s introduction to the science of his age, 


which he pursued, henceforth, wherever it could 
be procured, sojourning at the several Itahan 
universities; at the great one of Paris, whither, 
at that time, no fewer than forty thousand scholars 
resorted ; and perl even at Oxtord; but this 
last incident rests upon very doubtful testimony. 
Whatever that impertect science could supply, he 
Its impericetion, and even the absurd- 


LU pS, 


acquired. 


ity of some of its conjectures, may be exempli- 
tied by refercnee to Dante’s account of the estial 
structure, In conformity with ancient astronomy ; 


UIST. 


n ol 


his positive tone 1s rather “Tsay then, 
that of the number and positio the heavens, 
there have been several different opinions, although 
the truth has been at leneth discovered. Aristotle 
believed, following only the ancient rudeness of 
the astronomers, that there were just eight: skies, 
which, and that which included 
which are the fixed stars, 


the outermost of 
all, was that one in 


that is, the eighth sphere; and that, outside of 


there other. He believed, 


also, that 
the sky of 


this, Was not any 
the sky of the sun was next to 
the moon; that is, the second 
one from us. And this erroneous opinion of his 
may be seen by any one who wishes, in the 
second ch: apter Of the Heavens and the World,’ 

which is in the second of his books on natural 
history. It is true that he excuses himsclf for it 
in the twelfth book of the Metaphysics, where he 


shows well that he only followed the op inion of 


others, when he had to speak of astronomy. 
Ptolemy then, perceiving that the eighth sphere 
moved with several motions, seeing its orbit de- 
parted from the true orbit, which makes all revolve 
from east to west, constrained by the principle of 
philosophy which necessarily requires a simple 
prounum mobile, pl: ced another heaven outside the 
starry heaven, which outer one makes that revo- 
lution from east to west, and completes it, I say, 
in twenty-three hours and fourteen-fifteenths of 
another, calculating roundly. So that, according 
to him, and according to whi it is held in astronomy 
and in philosophy, the moveable spheres or skies 

are nine; the position of which is manifested and 
determined, as, by an art which is called arith- 
metical and geometrical perspective, it is rationally 
and experimentally discerned. And the 
order of this their position is, that the first to be 
reckoned is that in which is the moon; the second 
is that one where Mercury is; the third is that 


ove where Venus is; the fourth is the one in 
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which the sun is; the fifth is that in which Mars | 
is; the sixth is the one where Jupiter is; the 
seventh is that one where Saturn is; the eighth | 
is that of the fixed stars; the ninth heaven is 
that which is not perceptible to us except by the | 
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for the most comprehensive minds of antiquity, 
and the sages of medieval lore. It does not 
become us to deride their ignorance, but to ob. 
serve with admiration, how their faith and 
genius were able to transcend these ninefold bar- 


effect of that movement which it has, as above | riers, and to soar often, with imaginative aspiration, 


mentioned; and many call it the crystalline 
heaven, that i is, di: aphi ious, or quite transparent. | 
Certs \inly, outside of all these, Catholics place the 
i:mpyrean Heaven ; that is to say, the heaven of 
flame, or luminous ; and this they suppose to be 
immoveable, because it has in itself, and in every 
part, that w hich its essence requires. And this is 
the cause of the first moving heaven, the primum 
mobile, having such velocity of motion; because, 
through the very fervent desire which every part 
of that ninth heaven feels, to be united with 
every part of that divinest and serene empyrean 
heaven it revolves beneath it with such eagerness, 
that its swiftness is quite inconceivable; and the 
serene empyrean heaven of peace is the residence 
of that Supreme Dcity who only can behold Him- 
self in Ilis perfections. This also is the residence 
of the blessed souls, according to the doctrine of 
Holy Church, which cannot speak a falsehood ; 
and Aristotle appears to believe the same, if he is 
well understood, in his first chapter, ‘Of the 
and the World.’ This is the sovereign 
edifice of the universe, within which all the world 
is contained, and beyond which there is nothing ; 
and ¢/is is not situated in space, but was formed 
solely in the primal mind, of which the Greeks 
speak; this is the magnificence, of which the 
when he says to God, ‘Thy 
above the heavens.’ ’’ — Such 
form and extent of the 
necessary to 


i > . 
ipCUVENS 


Psalmist speaks, 
glory is exalted 
was Dante’s idea of the 


universe, Which we have thought 


‘ + + 7 aa + mi a 7 
present to our readers entire, because the whole 
inass of his th nughit ts, whether in scientific specu- 
lation or in artisic Imagination, took the same 


7 


shape, from the fancies existence of concentric 
pherical heavens. Our classical fellow-students 
will not need to be reminded of that passage in 
Sejpionis of Cicero, in which a 
similar view 1s exhibited. ‘* Which things, while 
| beheld more attentively, Africanus said to me, 
1 pray thee, how much longer shall thine eyes be 
turned towards the earth? Dost thou not sce 
o What tciip'es thou hast come? In nine vast 

ys, or rather spheres, all things are bound 
together; of which one is the celestial, the outer- 
inust one, embracing all the others; itself God 
supreme, limiting and containing the rest; in 
fixed the sempiternal courses of the 
r Thing stars, and to which the seven planets are 


: 
the Somnrium 


Ol 


_ 
W uch are 


subjected.” Cicero goes on, poetically describing 
the diferent characters and funetions of the 
planetary spheres. “ But beneath the circle of 
the moon,” he says, “there is nothing but what 
is mortal and perishable, except the minds given 


to the race of men, by the favour of the gods; 


above the moon, all things are eternal; for this 
earth, which is the ninth inward and the midst, 
does not move, and is the lowest, and all weights 


fall to it of thelr own aeeord.” Such was the 
cosinical theory, which sutticed, however fallacious, 


| methodical, 


‘in the supernal regions of infinity. 


That the habitual action of Dante’s mind was 
even to a fault,—a fault evinced, 
only too conspicuously, in the rigid absolutism of 
his political theory, as we have seen; and also, 
as we shall hereafter see, in the mechanical pre- 
cision of his artistic forms,—we ascribe, espe- 
cially, to the influence of the scholastic modes of 
instruction. It was the period of the reign of 
intellectual formalism; when the standard of 
canons, and the process of the syllogism, ruled 
every thought with an exclusive control; requiring 
categorical distinctness of assertion, and leaving 
no room for modest doubts, and for the uncertain 
beginnings of new truth. The excessive sys- 
tematising tendency, which Dante imbibed, is 
manifest in his elaborate attempt to find an 
analogy between the several departments of 
learning and the supposed celestial divisions; 
the seven sciences of the ¢riviwn and quadri ivium, 
corresponding to the seven planetary skies, while 
he invents the most ingenious reasons for as- 
serting, that the eighth or starry heaven corre- 
sponds to the sciences of physics and metaphysics; 
the crystalline, or primum mobile, to ethical philo- 
sophy; and the empyrean, of course, to divine 
theology. We shall see, when we examine the 
‘Divina Commedia,” that. this conception of the 
structure of the heavens determincs the plan of 
his great poem. The same formal arrangement 
rezul: ites his description, in the ‘* Convito,”’ of 
the angche multitudes. ‘‘ Holy Church, the 
spouse and secretary of our Saviour, says, be- 
lieves, and preaches, that these noblest of creatures 
are, as it were, innumerable ; and she divides 


them into three hier varchies ; that is to say, three 


holy or divine principalities ; and cach hier: archy 
has three oiders; so that the Church holds and 
aflirms to be nine orders of spiritual creatures. 
‘The first is that of the angels, the second of the 
archangels, the third of the thrones; and these 
three orders compose the first hierarchy; not the 
first in nobility, nor in creation, (since the others 
are more noble, and the y were all created to 
gether, ) but the first reached by us in rising (0 
their height. Next are the dominations ; after 
them, the virtues; then, the princedoms; and 
these make up the second hierarchy. Above 
these are the powers; and the cherubim; and 
over all are the scraphim; and these form the 
third hierarchy. And there is a most potent 
reason for their speculations, accordant with the 
number of the hierarchies, and of the orders; 
because, whereas the Divine Majesty is in three 
persons, who have one essence, He may be, ® 
them, the subject of a three fold contemplation.” 

Dante here proceeds into a consideration of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, in which it is unnecessaly 
for us to follow him. ‘There is no doubt that the 
opinions of Dante were strictly consistent wi 
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Catholic orthodoxy, in the main features of the M. Ozanam his merit, is to us a lamentable fault. 
ordinarily received creed. Whether, indeed, the | In the twelfth canto of the “ Paradiso” we find 
poet was a thoroughly consistent subject of the St. Dominic, founder of the Inquisition, and ex- 
Church of Rome is a question which has been| terminator of the Albigenses, gloritied as ‘the 
much disputed. Ugo Foscolo and others have | holy champion, kind to his own, and cruel to his 
endeavoured to make out, that he secretly fa-| enemies ;”’ and we find his inhuman persecutions 
youred the Paterani and Albigenses of his time; | thus celebrated :— 
or that he looked for a church reformation of 
doctrine, as well as of discipline; and that he | 
kept the “Divina Commedia,” as containing certain 
suggestions of this character, concealed from the Site wisi eae ,; hy , - 
: : : spe aa Te . is main assault where they did most withstand. 
public eye during his lifetime. This theory is ; 
not a new one,. but was set up in the sixteenth 
century, and replied to by Cardinal Bellarmin: | 
it was adopted also by the Jesuit Harduin; but purgatory, the corrupt and meretricious papal 
the same person was so fond of these paradoxical court, in the form of a prostitute seated in the 
theories, that he conjectured the /Eneid of Virgil chariot. of the Church. He never questioned its 
to be the work of a monk of the middle ages, dogmatic infallibility : tradition, the power of 
allegorically describing, under the figure of the the keys, the validity of excommunication and 
adventures of Aineas, the voyage of St. Peter from +}of vows; the efficacy of penance, of indulgences, 
Palestine to Rome. We are disposed to reject, of prayers for the departed souls, and of the in- 
altogether, this theory, of the private inclination | tercession of the saints and Virgin Mary, were 
of Dante towards the reformed doctrines. That objects of his entire credence. ‘To him an eccle- 
he openly and boldly insisted upon a reform of) siastical appeared as necessary as a civil monarchy. 
ecclesiastical discipline, —that he never scrupled ‘Opus fuit homini duplici directivo; scilicet 
to upbraid the priesthood with their vices, and to! summo Pontifice, qui secundum revelata humanum 
condemn even unfaithful pontifts to hell,— is not) genus perduceret ad vitam wternam; ect impera- 
inconsistent with his sincere submission to the | tore, &e.,”’ such is Dante’s theory of the co-equal 
priestly authority, and his unhesitating accept-| and separate jurisdictions of the religious and 
ance of every dogma of the Catholic faith. We) temporal sovereigns. It is true that a good deal 
agree with the Marquis Trivulzio, with Count! of scepticism had begun to prevail in some quar- 
Balbi, and with M. Ozanam, in regarding the! ters already, besides the opinions of the sectaries. 
poet as a genuine son of the Roman Catholic} Not only the most audacious freedom of inqui 
Church. We need only refer to his metrical) was claimed in the schools; a remarkable instance 
paraphrase of the creed, including a_ profession | of which has recently been exposed, in the dis- 
of faith in the sacramental oftices, and the ‘¢ Ave | covery ot some old manuscripts at the Sorbonne, 
Maria,” which would suffice to separate him from) which contains minutes of a discussion held in 
the Reformers. The fact of his taking the minor | due torm before the doctors of the school at Paris, 
vows of the Franciscan order is not, we are) where a certain sophist, (probably the very Sigier 
aware, of any importance; but, throughout the | of Brabant whom Dante had attended, ) undertook, 
“Divina Commedia,” we find ample evidence of} for the sake of dialectical exercise, to prove the 
his attachment to the established religious system. | non-existence of God; but in general society, 
“He always bows before the papacy, (not the} a sort of Epicurean or Lueretian philosophy had 
pope.) 28 before a sacred magistracy, «a power) found its way into the minds of literary and ac- 
which Peter had received from heaven and trans- | complished men like Dante’s early friend Guido 
mitted to his successors: he makes it the prin-| Cavalcanti, who was accused by the vulgar of 
cipal object of the designs of Providence, the | atheism. This sceptical tendency had, in a pre- 
secret of the great destinies of Rome, the link) ceding age, been greatly favoured, especially 
between antiquity and the modern world.’ Al-| amongst the Ghibelline and patrician classes, by 
though he reviles and damns wicked popes, yet, | the example ot Frederic 11., who defied the pre- 
a M. Ozanam, who is an ardent Catholic, ob- _judices of his age with extraordinary nonchalance, 
serves, ‘* Catholics have never becn bound to) hired a Saracen army to make war on the Pope, 
believe in the impeccability of their pastors.” | enlivened his court at Palermo with heathenish 
Dante not only proclaims revelation as the! games and liberal jests at the expense of the 
supreme criterion of speculative truth and of the; Church, and was reputed to be the author of a 
moral law; he prepares, for heretics, the burning | scandalous book, in which Mahomet, Christ, and 
Sepulchre in his hell; and for schismatics, the | Moses were exhibited as ‘* The Three Impostors.”’ 
punishinent of mutilation: he condemns to the| But the spirit of infidelity or of rationalism, 
urmer, Frederic IL. and Cardinal Ubaldini, idols | which always, applied to the orthodox mysteries, 
% the Imperialist party which Dante espoused ;| incurred the serious disapproval of Dante, had 
aud, to the latter, Fra Doleino, the enthusiastic | not considerably affected the middle classes of 
lormer, a precursor of Jerome and of Luther, | society. ‘The zealous efforts of the friars kept u 
who was, in those days, a hunted fugitive among the heat of religious sentiment throughout the 
t ©snows of the Lombardy Alps, for the sake of general mass of the people. An example of the 
“igious liberty. The poet, we must avow, shared devout impulses, which, in seasons of peril and 
al the bigotry of his time; and, what seems to. distress, actuated the men of the thirteenth cen- 


* He did, with doctrine and with earnest will, 
The Holy Apostolic Office move, 
Poured like a torrent which high fountains fill; 
Avainst the roots of heresy, he drove 


The Reformation cannot claim Dante; though he 
does represent, in his vision at the summit of 


—— 
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tury, we find in the conduct of the citizens of | 
Sienna, when besieged by the Guelphic army just | 
before the battle of Monteaperto. ‘The chief ma- 
gistrate of the city, Messer Buonaguida, ‘stripped | 
himself of every part of his daily garments, even | 
to his shirt, and,” says the old chronicler, “clothed | 
in an incredible warmth of divine ardour and | 
burning affection for his country, he came forth to 
the people,” and proposed in a pious and affecting 
speech, “that the city should be formally given 
by them to the most illustrious Virgin, before every 
other the* delight of God; and then, without 
waiting for any answer, his bosom bathed with 
many tears, thus barefoot, in his shirt, with fre- 
quent sighs burst and drawn from his exalted 
breast, an moving with rapid pace, the keys of 
the city in his hand, accompanied by the weeping 
citizens, with loud exclamuations imploring mercy, 
he arrived at the temple:” the ceremony was 
completed, the priest receiving, in the name of 
Mary, the custody of the besieged city. A scene 
like this may give us more insight into the moral 
life of medieval Catholicism than any exposition 





of doctrines, which would be out of place in the 
pages of a magazine like this. We must forego, 
from our limitation of space, the satisfaction of 
extracting some passages of the ‘ Convito,’”’ or 
Banquet, in which Dante, with equal elegance 
and perspicuity, and with a very agreeable play 
of fancy in his illustrations, has explained his 
views of the constitution of man. We can find 
much good sense and practical wisdom in the 
‘* Convito,” and can peruse it profitably as well 
as with pleasure, in spite of the formal and old- 
fashioned pedantry which disfigured, in a much 
greater degree, all other grave literature of that 
age. ‘Those who wish to see a systematic digest 
of the whole body of Dante’s philosophy, may 
find it cleverly summed up by M. Ozanam in 
three main divisions; namely, as it exhibits what 
is absolutely evil; as it regards the good contend- 
ing with evil; and, finally, as it contemplates 
the absolute good. This comprehensive summary, 
or, as Mr. Carlyle would call it, ‘‘ world theory,”’ 
appears to us to be, as a whole, at least not less 
valuable than some of the-subtle emanations of 
the metaphysicians of our own day: while it is 
uniformly capable of a practical bearing, its aim 
is the attainment of positive good, into which, as 
with Plato, all science is resolyed; but with 
Dante it is directed, he says, by “our faith, from 
which comes the hope of the desired thing fore- 
seen; and thereby is produced the work of 
charity ; by which three virtues we may ascend 
to philosophise in that celestial Athens, where 
Stoics, Peripatetics, and Epicureans, through the 
power of eternal truth, agree harmoniously in 
oneness of mind.” 

Anticipating the concord of that “celestial 
Athens,” it would be a symptom of unworthy in- 
tolerance if we, Protestant Englishmen of the 
nineteenth century, should refuse, because the 
opinions of ante were those of the middle ages, 
—and so distinctively were they such, that his 
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and patient wooing of that divine mistress, the 
fair and lofty Lady Wisdom; whom he courted 


‘so assiduously through the foul and fickle weather 


of his tempestuous lite, serenading her in those 
mystical tender canzonets, which we should haye 
mistaken, as we have mistaken the lyrics of 
Petrarch, for the tributes of a merely human 
amour, if their author had not, in this case, hap. 
pily supplied the explanation of his own allegory! 
“Qh, in how many nights, when the eyes of 
other people were shut and slceping in repose, 
did mine gaze fixedly on the habitation of my 
love!’ And what was this object of his life- 
long devotedness? It was not the technical 
mastery of a special science, for the sake of lucre 
or professional renown; secondary motives to 
learning, which Dante reproves, if not as elo- 
quently, at least with a better grace, considering 
his disinterested character, than Bacon does in 
the celebrated passage we all know. It was the 
sentiment of Dante, that ‘‘the true philosopher 
loves every department of Wisdom, as in true 
friendship a man loves his whole friend; and 
Wisdom loves every part of the philosopher, 
drawing him wholly to herself; as she says in 
the Proverbs of Solomon, ‘‘I love them that love 
me.’ He neglected no accessible branch of the 
tree of knowledge, in all his busy and disturbed life. 
And if our age gives us the advantage over him, 
—if we can smile at his astronomy,—and if a child, 
in any school to-day, could probably detect the 
blunders of that scientific lecture (!) which he 
delivered to an admiring audience at Verona, on 
the composition of fire and water,—if, what is 
more important, in the region of ethical phi- 
losophy, which he compares to the primum mobile, 
the crystalline clear sky whose movement regu- 
lates all inferior motions, we can, perhaps, suggest 
some amendment of the strangely perverted 
precepts, which the middle ages deduced from 
Aristotle as from an inspired teacher,—and if 
our own more clear morality would dissent trom 
Dante’s notions, that usury and profanity belong 
to the same degree of guilt with the most in- 
famous and unnatural crimes; that misers and 
spendthrifts deserve an equal doom; and that 
Brutus and Cassius, as king-killers, deserve 4 
place in the very jaws of the devil; —if, moreover, 
in the supreme science of Divinity, likened by the 
poet to the pure empyrean, filled with tranquillity 
and light, our Protestant religion is different, 1 
some respects, from that system which he was 
taught to revere, so that we should hesitate to 
condemn all the faithful men of antiquity, for lack 
of baptismal regeneration, to a gloomy joyless 
limbo ; while certainly we should not rank the 
author of the Inquisition in the fourth heaven ol 
Christian rapture, not if we expected, at a higher 
stage, to be catechised by St. John upon the grate 
of charity,— yet, notwithstanding all these grave 
errors and ignorances, which are attributable 
the age, and not to the man, we do claim ft 
Dante Alighieri, as we have claimed for Eschylus, 
the enduring glory of having consecrated 





great poem has been aptly called ‘ le dernier mot | 
de Catholicisme,”’—to sympathise with his pure!he believed was right and truth, to the 


genius, with a conscientious adherence to W# 
divine 
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task of impressing the great primary axioms/into the same error; till persecution, and Laud’s 
of morality upon the hearts of his fellow-country- | High Commission C ourt, with the gaol and pillory, 
men, by means of an imaginative representation taught them to seek in it nothing short of absolute 
of those religious ideas, which it was the function | | toleration for all. Milton, the son of a Catholic 
of the priesthood to symbolize and of the teach- | who had been disinherited for adopting the Pro- 
ing ministry to proclaim, but which might also, | te stant faith, discerned the essential truth at the 
pot quite vainly, be illustrated to the popular | first glance. We are not going to analyse Milton’s 
taste, with mythical tales and pictures, by the | opinions either upon the doctrines or the discipline 
inventions of the religious poets. How this was | of the Church. Episcopacy, or presby tery, litur- 
rformed by Dante, and how it was a require- | gical and ceremonial services, Athanasian or Arian 
ment of his age, which others had endeavoured, | creeds,—these are matters about which we do not 
less efficaciously, to supply, we shall see in our yet agree; but we agree, pretty well, in letting 
concluding chapter; and we shall see, that his/cach other think alone. We prize Milton’s 
great work has a more permanent value, —that | theological writings mainly for this,—that, more 
its contents of goodness, truth, and be: uty may) vigorously than any others of that age, they assert 
be, to us who can sift them from the false alloy ‘the freedom of discussion, whether against an 
of temporary admixture, more available than to/ usurping prelacy, or “new presbyter, ‘who was 
the adoring crowds who hastened, in the genera-| but old priest writ large.” ‘Their-tone is not, 
titn after the poet’s death, eagerly to hear the | always, very modest or gracious; but the hearty 
“Divina Commedia ”’ expounde d by the famous | and * honest temper of the man ’ should make a 
scholars of the day, who were, in all the chief’ | candid adversary even forgive his scorn. 
Italian cities, appointed and specially salaried as} And it was from his conviction of the incal- 
professors of the Wisdom of Dante. But a larger ‘culable worth and dignity of Awnanity that 
measure of wisdom, as we believe, was to be given | Milton derived this noble zeal for the entranchise- 
to the world. It was not in vain that the fam-|ment of man, this indignation with all spiritual 
ished Paterani, and the disciples of Dolcino, whom | as well as political usurpation. It was because he 
our poet despised as insane fanatics, went forth | held a man, with his nature freely exercised, the 
out of their homes to die in the wintry wilder- | genuine lord of himself and his ow n life, to be 
ness, — not in vain that the Albigenses were the crown of all earthly things, and incomparably 
sdaughtered in Languedoc, and that, some while | superior to all distinctions of conventional creation, 
afterwards, the memorable drama of the Council | that he never ceased to advocate-the cause of free 
of Constance was enacted, and Jerome and John | manhood. And when the kind obscurity came 
Huss delivered their souls of evil, and delivered | over his outward prospect, and allowed his mind, 
their limbs to the fire. ‘True-hearted Wickliffe | relieved from the ‘ garish eye” of public contro- 
was to move, with tongue and pen, in the same | versy, to “soar as a poet in the high region of 
| 


cause; the Lollard poor weavers, murmuring of, his fancies, with his garland and singing robes 
the love of Christ at their looms, were to die in| about him,” it was the primitive nature of man, 
flames for that murmur; and, with them, brave | the naked innocence of Eden, unadorned by the 
knights and gentlemen were to walk manfully to | additions of external circumstance, that he chose 
the stake. Luther was to stand before the princes | to celebrate; and the loss of that innocence he 
and prelates of Germany, with his final magnifi- | chose to deplore. 
cent egotism, ‘ Here lam; I can do no other- | We design to make the poetry of our three great 
wise; God help me!” Protestant liberty of con- | poets the subject of one concluding essay, to the 
wience was to be acknowledged, after immense | purposes of which all that has been stated hitherto 
trouble and dispute, as the essential principle of will be found contributory. We have abstained 
the new dispensation. from reviewing the events and social influences of 
It was very difficult, in England, for the first | Milton’s age, on a scale proportionate to the space 
century or two of the Reformation, to make people | given to the former two, because they are topics 
understand what it meant. Spiritual peers, and familiar to most of our readers; but he will deserve 
ryal defenders of the faith, supposed it was somc- | the greatest place, judged by his poetic genius. 
thing for their proper advantage. Puritans fell | (To be continued.) 
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FROM THE DANISH, 


CHAPTER Tf. ‘of good-natured merriment? Who has not heard 
THE NISSE.* of his plump little figure, and his red Jacobin cap 


Wuo a Saal a —the symbol of unrestricted liberty? Who does 

ittle 0 does not know — by name at least — this not know that the house he chooses for his abode, 

- sail whose tricks generally bear the st: amp | is perfectly secure from fire, storm, and itewen > 
ee ’ 


Sieme given ie Denmark to he litte houschola | And, therefore, who would be severe upon him, 


mite described in the text.—Trane. | although he does sometimes prove himself a little 
t > 
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mischievous? That he rides the horse in the stable 
until it is covered with foam, is no doubt for the 
purpose of giving the animal wholesome exercise ; 

that he milks the cows before the milkmaid ar- 
rives, is merely to teach her to rise earlier; and 


if he do now and then steal a hen’s egg, or run a, 
silence. 


race with the cats in the garret, or upset a pail of | 
milk in the dairy, who would quarrel with hin, | 


or begrudge him the portion of Christmas por- | 
formed so memorable an epoch in the history of 


ridge* which a thrifty housewife never fails to 
set aside for him in a corner of the g garret. It is| 
only when this attention is neglected, that his | 
tricks assume a character of malevolence; for, | 
where this is the case, the good dame may be sure, 
that the porridge or the soup will be burnt, that | 
the beer will turn sour, that the milk for the | 
cheese will not curdle, or that she may have to| 
churn a whole day without getting butter. 

Well, a little bogie of this description had from 
time immemorial taken up its abode at Ansbjerg, 
although it would seem that this was not his only 
dw elling-place, as years would sometimes elapse 
without his being heard of. However, just at the 
time when our story commences, he “had again 
begun to play his pranks in the manor house. 
From time to time the gardener missed his sweetest 
flowers and his finest fruits, and, strange to tell, 
these would in the morning be found in Miss 
Mette’s room, a circumstance which seemed to 
prove that this young lady stood high in the good 
eraces of the Nisse. Further, the grooms related 
that, often at night, matters were not right in the 
stables, and that in the morning one or another 
of the horses would be as completely done up, as 
if it had been on a long and fatiguing journey. 
The grooms asserted (and who would doubt the 
truth of their assertion), that they had trequently 
cone into the stables to ascertain what was the 
matter, but everything would then become sud- 
denly quiet. Once only they had spied the Wisse’s 
red cap, and since then they had never ventured to 
interfere. These accounts were still further cor- 
roborated by the fact that, one night, as Niels Game- 
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‘the season for fawns or snipe. 


Such highly re. 
spectable testimony as to the presence of the Nisse 
could not of course but make a strong impression 
on the inmates of the manor-house, particularly 
on the females, and even his honour himself re. 
ceived these and similar accounts in significant 


Thus stood matters when the expedition against 
Black Mads was undertaken; an expedition that 


Ansbjerg that, for many years after, it was usual 
among the inhabitants to date from this era. The 
day passed, and the inmates of the manor who 
had remained at home awaited in anxious ex- 
| pectation: the return of the army of execution; 
but evening came, and midnight came, still the 
troops did not make their appearance. It was 
then thought likely that the delinquent, having 
been captured, had at once been conveyed to 
Viborg, and that the captors, requiring rest and 
refreshment after the fatigues of the day, had de- 
termined upon remaining the night over in the 
city. This being ultimately taken for granted, 
the ladies and the whole household, with “the ex- 
ception of one man-servant, went to bed. At 
length, about an hour after midnight, Squire 
Kai and his groom returned. But, before I pro- 
ceed further, I must explain the cause of this late 
return, and of the non-appearance of the rest of 
the expedition: iy force. 

The poacher’s cabin—which had been built by 
himself in a very simple style, with walls of grass 
turf, and roof of heather laid loosely on the top of 
crooked branches of oak, propped against each 
other in the way of rafters—enjoyed a most ad- 
vantageous position in point of defence. From 
the middle of a peat-bog, which was upwards of 
two miles in circumterence, rose a little mound, 
which had never been known to be under water 
even after the most sudden thaw, and which could 
not be approached on horseback except by a nar- 
row strip of firm ground, which wound its way 
through the bog: upon this mound Black Mads 
had built his idyllic dwelling, and here he and 





keeper was returning from Viborg, he could not for 
the life of him find his way from Demstrup to the 
manor, though he was ne ither tipsy nor demented, 
and although the road was as straight as an arrow, 
and the moon was at the full. Whether he would 
or not, his legs would carry him in among the | 
alder plantations in the marshes on the roadside, | 
where he repeatedly saw the red cap peeping at 
him from behind the trees. As Niels was a cou- 
rageous fellow he chalienged his mischievous 
tormentor, but every time he opened his lips he 
stumbled, and the only answer he got was a shrill 
ery, Which sometimes sounded like the crowing 
of the blackeock, and sometimes like the notes 
of the woodeock. When, at length, he had made 
his way out of the swampy labyrinth, tattered 
and torn and covered with mud, he thought he 
heard behind him the bleating of the fawns and. 
the whistle of the snipes, though it was neither | 





— —— 





* Rice boiled in milk so as to form a thick porridge | 
forms the Christmas dish of the people of Denmark.— 
Trane. 


his wite and three children lived on the chances 
of the chase. The large game was either eaten 
‘fresh, salted, or smoked; the smaller game was 
stealthily sold, together with the skins of the 
decr and the fox—and with the money thus pro- 
‘cured they bought bread and bacon, and_ the 
mother and children begged milk from the neigh- 
‘bouring farms. Day ‘had just begun to dawn 
when the owner of Ansbjerg and his | troop arrived 
at the bog. Niels Gamckeeper, who was well 
acquar inted with the terrain, rode in front, and 
led the united armies successfully to the place 
where he had many a time seen and sworn at the 
humble citadel. But to his utter amazement 20 
cabin could he now discover, though it was quite 
light enough for him to sce it had it been there. 
As usual, the first thing he had recourse to was 4 
emphatic oath, The Squire, who rode up te in- 
quire the cause of so hearty an outpouring, gav° 
‘his gamekeeper a similar morning greeting, 
insisted that he had mistaken the road and brought 
them to a wrong place. But Niels, who was sure 
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that he had made no mistake, declared, nay, even 
called a dozen black angels to witness, that the 
cabin used to be on that very spot, but that Mads 
must have made it invisible, with the help, no 
doubt, of his good friend with the cloven foot; 
for it was quite certain he understood the art of 
what the common people call ‘ deceiving the 
sight.” The Squire was on the point of adopting 
tis view of the question as the most reasonable, 
when Squire Kai, who had ridden further on, | 
cried out, ‘‘ There is fire here!”’ j 
hurried forward, and it was soon discovered that 
the cabin lay in ashes, in which a spark was here. 
and there still glimmering. This discovery led | 


Niels Gamekeeper to the conclusion that the long- | 


tailed personage before alluded to had at length 
taken possession of Mads and the whole nest. 
The young Squire, on the contrary, was of opinion 
that Mads himself had set tire to the cabin and 
then fled. It being now broad daylight, the 
party proceeded to explore more fully the spot 
where the conflagration had taken place, but. 
nothing was found except ashes, embers, coal, and 
charred bones, which latter the huntsman pro- 
nounced to be those of red deer. 
resolved that search should be made on the sur- 
rounding heaths, as in all probability the fugitive 

and his family were not far off; and in consequence, 
the troop divided into four divisions to explore the 
four quarters of the compass, the young Squire 
selecting the east for himself and his groom and 


nearer to Ansbjerg and his betrothed. But all his 
exertions were fruitless; it was to no purpose that | 
he rode backwards and forwards, fatiguing himself | 
and his men and horses. Sometimes he thought | 
that he could discern objects moving at a distance, 
but upon closer examination they were found to | 
be she ep, OF heaps of peat. At one moment he | 
felt certain that he saw human beings, but, as he 
and his followers advanced, the forms became | 
gradually more indistinct, till at length they | 
entirely ‘disappeared. The groom explained the | 
optical deception by an old tradition which says, 
that in olden times a battle was fought in this | 
locality, and that the spirits of the falle ‘nm some- 
times played the bloody game over again. In- 
deed, ‘‘ when he was shephe rd-boy, he ‘used often 
at sun-rise to see whole regiments drawn up, and 
officers on horseback riding up and down the 
lines, and the hostile armies meeting and fighting, 
now the one retiring and then the other. In his 
grandfither’s time the ‘y could distinctly hear the 
word of command, the sound of the trumpets, the | 
clashing of the weapons, and the groans of the 
wounde: d.” But. the young Squire, who had heard 
a good deal about fata morgana, and had witnessed | 
the phenomena himself, laughed at his servant, 
and in his heart cursed the black poacher and all | 
his tribe. 
In making preparation for the expedition it h: id | | 
n forgotten to lay in a stock of provisions, but | 
food being a necessary foundation for heroic valour, | 
the third part of the young Squire’s division had | 


of refreshment as the riders. 


Every one now | 


It was now | 


tone of voice: 
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yet returned, the hungry Squire resolved upon 
turning his steps homewards. However, it was 
easier to come to this decision than to carry it 
out: the horses were fagged, and as much in want 
The retreat was 
therefore but a slow one, and they were not able 
to get across the heath before night came on. 
The consequence was, that this detachment of 
the operating army lost its way, and therefore did 
not reach Ansbjerg before midnight. 

In order to avoid further digressions in my 
story, I will here briefly mention, that the three 
other divisions had been equally unfortunate. In 
vain did they search other bogs; in vain did they 
scour the country, riding up hill and down dale; 
in vain did they make inquiries in every village 
in the neighbourhood, and at every detached house 
that they came to: no one had seen or heard 
anything of Black Mads. The whole day was 
spent in this way, and the troops being ultimately 
compelled to go into night quarters, the Squire of 
Ansbjerg took up his at Rydhange, and not 
until after two days’ successful grouse shooting 
did he reach his home. 

The weary young Squire, who, as we have seen, 
had at length come sately into port, had hardly 
finished satisfying the demands of hunger, before 
he seriously thought of paying his debt to sleep. 
He therefore ordered his servant to ight him up 


to his room, but as the latter was unlocking the 
door, the ke ‘y broke, and the comb remained in 
one man more-—perhaps with a view to being 


the lock. What was now to be done? To curse 
the door, the lock, the smith, the servant, and 
Black Mads into the bargain, was tried without 
avail. ‘To get the lock off, hammer and screw- 
driver w ould | be necessary, and the noise occasioned 


| 
thereby would wake every one in the house. If 


this were done, what would be the good of his 
having kept so quiet hitherto, in order not to 
disturb the ladies, and of his having even been 
content to sup upon nothing but a slice of cold 
roast beef, which his servant had by some means 
or other procured for him? In cases such as this 
first thoughts are best; and the servant, with a 
doubtful glance at his master, therefore ventured 
to suggest that he should sleep in the turret 
chamber. At the mention of this well-known 
room of ill repute, a slight shudder came over 
the young Squire, but he tried to conceal his fear 
behind a smile, and by asking in an indifferent 
‘If the bed in that room was 
made?’ The answer was in the affirmative ; 
the mistress always had a bed ready there in case 
it should be wanted, though, in the memory of 
man, it had never been occupied. As the good 
lady always kept the keys of the other spare- 
rooms, but considered it an unnecessary precaution 
with regard to this one, which only contained a 
bed, a couple of chairs and a table, and was 


“besides protected from thieves by the mystery 


which hung over it, evasion and objections would 
no longer avail, and Squire Kai therefore allowed 
himself to be ushered into the room. 

The servant having assisted his master to un- 


been de ‘spatched to make up for past neglect; but | dress, and having placed the candle on the table, 
4 ¢vening was coming on, and the man had not | ‘left the room and shut the door, 


— 
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It was a gloomy autumnal night. 


through the narrow window. ‘The wind blew | 
high ; small clouds passed in rapid and regular | 
succession over the moon, and their shadows glided | 
like the pictures in a camera chiara over the white 
walls of the turret chamber, and disappeared up | 
the chimney; while the wind shook the lattice 
and whistled through the crevices. Squire Kai 
was not a coward; he feared not to mect a toe 
face to tace, or to vile the most spirited horse— 
even were it a Bucephalus; in short, he fe ged 
nothing living, but for spirits he entertained < 

very great respect. ‘lime and circumstances, nat | 
particularly the ill repute of the turret chamber, | 
now made the blood flow faster in his veins; and | 
all the old ghost-stories he had ever heard pre- 
sented themselves to his heated imagination ; 
phantasms and Morpheus were contending for 
power over him, and the first gained the victory. 
However, his valour still so far maintained the 
mastery over his fears, that he did not close his 
eves, but stared fixedly at the opposite wall, 
where the shadows seemed gradually to take form | 
and acquire significance. In such cases it is al- 
ways a relict to feel that one’s back is free; the 
brave Squire therefore raised himself up, cast 
aside the curtains * the head of the bed, and 
looked back. The bed stood close to the wall, 


opposite the spacious chimney and the door, at, \ 
window, and at the head | 


the foot of it was the 
hung an old picture of a redoubtable knight, clad | 
in armour, with a face as big as a pumpkin, sur- | 
rounded with a profusion of black ringlets. 
this picture, which was more or 
visible according as the clouds flitted over the 
moon, Squire Kai’s anxious gaze was fixed. 
When the bright light of the moon fell upon it, 
the knight’s face seemed to expand into a smile ; 
when a cloud threw its shadow over it, it 
tracted to a fearful scowl. Perhaps it was a for- 
mer owner of the manor, who, now that his race 
Was extinct, 1 
other hands, had been banished to this remote 
corner; and who, by nightly visits, revenged 
himself upon his successors for the contempt with 
which they treated him. Courage and fear suc- 

ceeded each other in the young Squire’s breast, 
as did light and shadow on the wall. At length, | 
making a prodigious effort to get the better of | 


his fear, he laid himself down on his pillow and | 


surre ade red to the power of Morpheus. 

Great fatigue does not always insure the | 
soundest sleep. The young Squire had not, per- 
hips, sle sas more than half-an-hour, when he was 
awoke by : like the turning of a key in a) 
rusty back, Involuntarily he opened his eyes; 
they fell upon the door opposite, where a white 
figure appeared and vanished almost at the same 
moment—the door closed with a slight creaking. | 
A cold, creeping sensation passed over the young | 
man’s head, and he felt as if his hair were standing 
on end, but he did not lose his self-possession ; | 
imagination had not yet quite conque ‘red reason. 
‘Tt might have been the servant,” he thought, 


nose 
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The moon, | the 


| 


On| 
less distinctly | 


cone | 


and his property had passed into | 


“who, though undressed, wished to ascertain if| pleasant conversation, he assured her, in retuld, 


Somewhat 
which was in the third quarter, shed her rays} tranquillised by this hypothesis, he turned away 


candle had been extinguished.” 


his eyes, but now beheld at the window the upper 
| part of a man’s figure. The outlines of the head 
‘and shoulders were perfectly distinct, and lighted 
up by the moon’s rays; the figure seemed to turn 
its back towards him. Fear now got the upper 
hand and almost took away his breath. The 
figure sighed, raised one hand and seemed to trace 
some words on the window-panes. On seeing this 
the young Squire’s courage entirely forsook him, 

What was to be done? Escape he could not; 
for if he attempted to do so by the door through 
‘which the white figure had vanished, he might 
‘fall into an ambush. The window was defended 
by its mysterious occupant, and other outlets he 
knew none. ‘True enough there is one more re- 
source, to which people sometimes have recourse, 
viz. to creep under the bed-clothes; but as it is 


‘well-known that some ghosts are so playful that 


they even go so far as to pull the bed-clothes off 


people, I could not venture uncondition: ally to re- 
commend this expedient. As for our Squire, he 
was cither not acquainted with it, or he was 
ashamed to resort to it, and his natural courage 
/once more rose to such a pitch that he called out, 
“Who is there?” At this challenge the appa- 
rition seemed to turn quickly round, but gave no 
‘answer: after the expiration of a few moments it 
‘ranished slowly, sinking down below the window, 
and all was quiet. No wanderer who has lost his 
way can long more intensely for daylight than did 
‘the poor young Squire. He did not venture to 
shut his eyes, for fear that, when he opened them 
again, he might behold something that he would 
rather not see, but continued to stare at the door, 
'the chimney-place, and the window. — Terror- 
_stricken, he listened with fixed attention to every 
sound, but heard nothing save the whistling of 
the wind, the rattling of ‘the window-frames, “and 
‘his own heavy breathing. At last day began to 
‘dawn, and as soon as it was light enough to dis- 
tinguish the objects in the room, he got up and 
‘examined them all minutely. But his trouble 
was fruitless: the chimney- -board was in its place, 
the door of the chamber was shut, the window 
was well fastened, and other outlets there were 
‘not. He was now convinced, and hurried to leave 
these unquiet night-quarters, with a fixed deter- 
mination never to enter them again. 
As soon as the family met at breakfast, and the 
| young Squire had given an account of the unsue- 
‘cessful expedition of the preceding day, his hostess 
very naturally inquired how - had se pt after all 
his fatigue. ‘¢ Very well!’ was the reply. Miss 
Mette smiled: “Did you ae sleep in the turret- 
chamber? I think my maid told me so.’ Squire 
Kai confessed that he had, but as he was anxious 
to conceal from his be trothe d what a fright he had 
been in, he found it necessary to be silent with 
‘regard to what he had e xperienced. Miss Mette, 
however, determined to make him confess, asst 
him « that she could see by his eyes that he 
had passe ‘d a sleepless night, and th: it he look 
‘very pale.’ In order to put an end to this uw 
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. BLACK MADS. 
that the room had been “ purified,”’ 
even she might sleep there if she had the courage 
to do so. ‘* Well, I think I will try it some 
night,” she replied, and the subject was then 
dropped. 

Several days elapsed after the return of the elder 
Squire, be fore the turret-chamber w as again alluded 
to; for, in the first place, eve ry one was engaged 
jn suggesting, weighing, and considering vailous 
ways and means by which Black Mads might have 
been captured, and in conjecturing where he now 
kept himself concealed; and next, it took some 
time to give a minute and detailed account of the 
two days’ sport at Rydh: inge. When this subject 
also Was CXhausted, Miss “Mette led the conver- 
sation to the haunted chamber, by informing her 
father that her betrothed had spent a night in it, 


eame. The young Squire had now to undergo a| 
second examination by two inquisitors, one of 
whom, the young lady, drove him so completely 
into the corner by her playful attacks, that he at | 
length recalled his former assertions, and con- 

fessed that he should not be inclined to occupy the | 

turret-chamber again. 

“For shame! ought a man of gentle blood to be | 
afraid of a shadow ?”’ said Miss Mette. ‘* Woman | 
asl am, L would not hesitate to encounter such an 
adventure. 

“T will bet my brow n gelding that you will | 
not venture to do so!” answ “ered the young Squire. 

“And I will pat my Isabel against him,” ex-| 


daimed the young lady. 
At first this was supposed to be a jest on her| 
part; but when she insisted that the bet t should 
stand, both her betrothed and her father endea- - 
youred to dissuade her from so rash an undertaking. | 
| 


However, she continued firm to her resolution : 


en. The old Squire shook his head; but Miss) 


adding, that |! 


silver bell which hung between them; 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE ABDUCTION, 


Tne important night on which the future des- 
tiny of the brown gelding and the Isabel was to 
be determined, brought but little sleep to the 
family and the servants; every one was in anxious 
expectation of what was to happen, and the noise 
of the cats and the screeching of the owls, and the 
barking of the dogs, drove away ‘old shut-the- 
eye” whenever he attempted to steal a march upon 
them. The grooms heard the horses snort and 
kick; the steward fancied that he heard bags of 
corn being dragged about in the corn-loft; to the 
dairymaids it seemed as if the churn were work- 
ing; and the housekeeper was sure that some one 


Was rummaging about in her store-room. The 
and making him observe how very grave he be- | 


inmates of the gilded chamber were as wide-awake 
as all the rest; both the gentlemen lay perfectly 
quiet, glancing from time to time at the little 
but it re- 
mained silent. When the turret-clock struck one, 
the young Squire began to think that there was a 
| possibility of his losing his wager; but consoled 
himself with the thought that to lose t sa wife was 
only like taking from one hand to put into the 
other. But to be brief: the night passed as 
quietly as if there was no such thing as a ghost 
or hobgoblin in the world. At the first dawn of 
day both the gentlemen got up, and hastened to 


| give a morning greeting to the daring spirit- 


queller. They tapped at the door; no “come in” 


resounded. Both mistress and maid were probably 
still in a sweet slee p. Papa ope ned the door — 
stepped in —and lo! Miss Mette’s bed w: as empty 
ind the covering thrown aside. ‘ Bravo!” cried 


the young Squire, who learned the tact from the 
‘amazed tather’s exclamations ; 
and on perceiving. this, the young Squire felt that | flight, and the Isabel is mine. 

heought to make full confession of all that he had | man now turned to the maid’s bed. 


‘‘she has taken 
” The old gentle- 
She was not 


either to be seen; but when he pulled down the 


Mette laughed, and insisted that the whole had | covering, there she |: ay, looking als ifshe were ina 


been a dream; and to convince him that it was sO, 


mination. The old gentleman, 


_burning fever. To her 
the felt the more bound to ury out her de ter. | inquiry she made no reply, 
whose fatherly | both the gentlemen. 


master’s first anxious 
but stared wil lly at 
At length she recovered her 


pride was flattered by his daughter’ 8 courage, now specch, and related, in an agitated and unconnected 


gave his consent to her plan; 
Squire Kai was able to carry was, 


and the only point, manner, that a little after midnight she saw a ter- 
that a bell- rible ghost come out of the wail, and that she had 


tring should be hung within reach of her bed, and | been so frightened that she had erept under the 


that ine maid suanha sleep in the room with her. 


covering, and had remained there ever since : of 


Miss Mette, on her side, made it a condition that what passed after she had thus got herself’ into 


ho one should stir out of bed, that it might not safety, 
iterwards be said that they had scared away the light ; 
a light after open, 
The father and the be trothed took that Miss Mette had been carried off was evident, 


ghosts, and that no one was to have 
eleven o’clock. 


she knew nothing. But this soon came to 
for it was discovered that the window was 
err that a ladder was on the outside of it: 


wp their quarters in the so-called gilded chamber, but by whom ? 


vhich was only separated from the: turret-chamber 
by a long s passage, 
Which the young lady was to ring in case of need. 
ts. Kirstey 'n, not less courageous than herdaughter, 


“suing night was fixed for the experiment. 





and in which hung the bell confusion. 
dictions were heard on all sides. 
‘fugitives was the father’s and the betrothed’s first 
nade no objections to the arrangements, and the thought ; 


that none were missing. 


The whole house was in the greatest uproar and 
Cries, and lamentations, and male- 
To pursue the 


but in what direction? Mrs. Kirsten, 


the most collected of them all, proposed that there 
should first be a general review of the household ; 
oe and the master undertook this in person. He 
called over the names of the servants, and declared 


Every one laboured 
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under the same mistake, until Mrs. Kirsten asked, 
‘‘ Where is the clerk?” ‘The clerk! the clerk!” | 
passed from mouth to mouth; every one looked 
around, they looked at each other, they looked at 
themselves. No! the clerk was positively not 
there. The steward and two or three of the others 
now hurried over to the steward’s office; and the 
master called to the grooms, ‘‘ to saddle the horses 
and to be as quick as thunder and lightning !”’ 
The steward came back panting and out of breath 
with the news, that the clerk must have decampced, , 
for his bed had not been slept in the night before ; 
his spurs and his whip were not either to be found. 
At the same time one of the grooms came running 
to say, that the Isabel was not in the stable. Every 
one stood in dumb amazement, until Mrs. Kirsten 
broke the silence. ‘Our daughter,” she said, 
‘could not possibly have been carried off by a 
low-born scrivener; that fellow must have come 
here as the spy of another. I have an idea that 
the spoiler comes from the West; try if you cannot 
discover their traces on the Vium Road, and then 
hasten after them. It is not too late to overtake 
them ; the Isabel cannot go far with two on her 
back.” 
The lady’s conjectures proved to be correct. On 
the road mentioned were discovered prints of the 
hoofs of a horse going at a brisk pace; and not far 


from the house a bow of ribbon was found, and a) 
little farther on a glove, both of which belonged | 


to Miss Mette. 


Both the Squires set out armed with guns, 

istols, and swords, and followed by the eame- 
’ 4 

keeper and four men also well arme d: and Mrs. 


Kirsten called out to them to bring home the 
young people dead or alive. 
Vium the traces were perfectly distinct ; 


peasant whom they met told them that a couple 


of hours betore daybreak he had heard the sound 
of horses’ hoots coming on the west side of the 
town. Acting upon this hint, they soon again 


discovered the traces, which continued i in the same 
direction past the inn at Ilvam, where they learnt 
that two hours ago the dogs had been barking 
furiously. It was plain that the fugitives had 
here begun to slacken their speed. ‘Their pur- 
suers arrived at Sjirup, where a man had heard a 
horse go by, and thought he saw two persons on 
it. But now the traces were lost. From this 

oint ran several roads, all with deep and narrow 
wheel-ruts ; which was the right one? ‘The 
fugitives had not chosen either of them, probably 
fearing that the horse might fall; but had gone in 
on the heath. The Ansbjerg cavaleade halted in 
order to hold a council. One of the three prin- 
cipal roads ran in the direction of north-west, 
another in south-west, and the third right between 
the two. While it was being discussed which 
road should be taken, the conversation turned 
upon the occurrences of the night, and in parti- 
cular upon the suspected clerk. One of the men 
said, that it seemed to him that he had seen the 
clerk before while he was in the Dragoons; but 
he could not remember where. Another had secn 


a stranger speaking to him in the woods a couple 


‘him a character; 


| pace up 


Until they reached | 
but here | 
the pursuers would have been foiled, had not a 
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of days before, and he thought he heard the 
stranger call him lieutenant. A sudden thought 
now “Seched through the old Squire’s mind; 
‘‘Ha!” he exclaimed, ‘‘then we will take the 
middle road, that leads to Vestervig. Tl be 
bound the clerk is no other than the Major’s third 
son, who is a lieutenant in the Dragoons. I recol- 
lect that Mrs. Kirsten once warned me about him, 


and said that he was looking after Miss Mette, 
And you,” he said, calling to the steward. “ Gra- 


BD ] 


cious, sir,” rejoined the steward. ‘‘ You your. 
seli saw that the steward of Vestervig had given 
either he has deceived us, or the 


letter is a forgery. The young man was so quiet, 


orderly, and industrious, and sv very modest, that 


I never should have taken him for a nobleman.” 
‘¢ As for his nobility, that is in the moon,” said 
the old gentleman, putting his horse into a canter; 
adding, ‘‘the person who first gets sight of the 
deserters shall have three crowns! 

The troop had still about a mile and a half to 
ride before it could reach the place where it was to 
ford the little river at Karup. In the meanwhile 
I will, with the reader’s permission, outspeed 
them and come up with the fugitives, who have 
just reached the opposite bank. 

The poor Isabel was proceeding at a very slow 
the heather-covercd bank. The lieu- 
tenant, for it was really he—oitten looked back 
With an anxious expression of countenance, and 


‘each time snatched a kiss from his sweet Mette, 





who sat behind, holding him tightly round the 
jwaist. ‘ Do you see anything?” she asked 
| axis usly 5 for she did not venture to look back. 
“ Not vet,” he answered; “but I fear... . the 
sun Is : ready high in the heavens; they must be 
in search of us....; if only the m are will hold 


out.” But your brother’s carriage ?”” she asked 
after a pause. ‘It was to have been at the river 
side at the break of day,” he replhed; ‘I cannot 
imagine what has detained it. We have still two 
miles to ride before we can get out of the heath, 
- if they have found the right track : 
As he said. this they reached the top of the <lope, 
and the great western heath lay spread out like a 
sea before them: but no carriage, no living being 
was in sight. The heutenant drew in the reins 
to let the horse take breath, and turned half round 
to get a view of the eastern heath which they had 
just left behind them. It was barren and de- 
serted: nothing was to be seen but a few stacks 
of turf; nothing to be heard, but the voice a 
the blacke ock, the murmuring of the river, the 
Isabel’s panting, and their own sighs. ‘They cot 
tinued in this way for some time, when the silence 
was broken by Miss Mette asking, “Do you not 
perceive something moving at a distance?” She 
said this in an under- tone, as if she feared the 
wind might waft her works to the other side of 
the desert. ‘* We must not stay here longer,” " he 
replied; ‘I ,fcar that it is your father, who is 2 
pursuit of us.” With these words he turned onc 
more to the west, and gave the spurs to his hors. 
“Good heavens, my father! '’? she sighed, and 
clung closer to her lover. He looked back agait: 
i“ they seem to gain upon us... .; if 1 wee 
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animal on it will drop.’ They rode on a little | mise never to tell where I take you to, I will help 
further with anxious and beating hearts. ‘‘ 1 | you out of your trouble!” 

must walk,” he said, ‘‘it will relieve the poor " The young people promised faithfully not to 
beast. Do not look back, dearest Mette!” betray him, and he then continued : 

«Heavens!’’ she exclaimed, ‘can it be they?” ‘Listen to me, young ones; they are just 
“As far as I can see, they are seven or eight in| riding down the last slope on the other side of the 
number, and all mounted.”’ ‘‘ What distance do | river, and it will take time before they reach the 
you think they are from us?” she asked again. top of the one on this side, so they will not see 
“ About half a mile,” * was his reply. Regardless | what we are about. In the meantime we will put 
of the advice of her companion, Mette again something in their way which they will not so 
looked back. ‘I cannot see them,” she cried. | easily get through.” Saying which, he laid down 
“Nor can I now,” he said; “ but I suppose they | his gun, took his tinder-box from his pocket, and 


are in the hollow... .; there! now one emerges, | struck fire; then gathering some handsful of dry 
now another. . . .; come on, come on, poor Isabel!” | moss, he laid the tinder on it, and blew it until he 


he exclaimed, leading the mare by the bridle. | raised a flame; after which he threw the moss in 
After a pause Mette said, “I wonder it they can | among the heather, where the fire instantly began 
see us?” ‘They are following us,”’ answered | to crackle and spread. 
the lieutenant ; ‘* they are gaining more and more} During this manceuvre, the meaning of which 
upon us.” ‘Heaven forbid!’’ she exclaimed; | the fugitives did not at first comprehend, Black 
“if they overtake us my father will murder you; | Mads gave vent to his thoughts in the following 
but I will throw myself between you and him, | unconnected sentences:—‘‘The wind is in our 
dearest Holger! I could not survive you.” favour .... and the heather is dry .... 
The fugitives had by this time laid the western | Niels Gamekeeper will soon have wherewithal to 
bank of the river about half a mile behind them, | light his pipe. . . .: it will be the second time 
while their pursuers were close upon the eastern | that my tinder-box has been of use to him... . 
bank, and were so distinctly visible that their | I'll be bound he will make a deuced racket about 








numbers might now be easily counted. The;|my roasting blackcock without lard .... but 
lovers were in despair—they saw no chance of | necessity has no law ... . and good people are 


escaping. The lieutenant was still running beside | scarce . . . . there! now it has taken! and now 
the horse; his companion was weeping bitterly,|do as I do ! he said to the iieutenant, ‘ take a 
when suddenly a tall man clad in a suit of brown, | bunch of heather, light it, run ten steps towards 
with a gun in one hand, and a slouched hat in|the north and set fire to the heath, then take 
the other, stood before them. The fugitives | another bunch, and go on setting fire to the heath 
stopped. always in the same direction, until you reach the 

‘“Who are you? From whence do you come?’’| knoll you see yonder; I will do the same in the 
cried the heutenant. opposite direction ; and then we must run as fast 

“From where the houses stand in the open air, !as we can back again to this spot. The young 
and the geese go barefooted. And where do you lady must remain here with the horse..... 
come from, and who are you? But stop a bit, it will soon be done.” And with the words, 
methinks you and I have met before! Are you ‘Light before and dark behind, and no one shall 
not the person who begged me off when Niels know whither I go,”’* the poacher commenced 





Gamekeeper was going to topple me over ?”’ his operations. The lieutenant followed his in- 
‘‘ Black Mads!”’ exclaimed the lieutenant. ‘structions, and in a few minutes the heath was on 


“So they please to call me,” replied the poacher; ‘fire to the extent of half-a-mile in breadth, and 
“but what has brought you out upon the heath both the men had returned to the terrified young 
so early in the morning, and with such a nice lady.” 
young lady to boot? You hav’n’t been poaching | ‘‘ Now that we have earned our breakfast,” 
abit, have you? If I can help you in any way, , said Mads, ‘‘ be so good as to follow me, and ex- 
say so.” |cuse the poor accommodation and frugal fare . . . 

“Tn time of need the first friend is the best. I | but, zounds, what shall we do with the beast,” he 
am the son of the Major at Vestervig, and have | added, giving Isabel a smack with the flat of his 
been at Ansbjerg to fetch a wife. Her father and hand: ‘Can she find the way home alone ?” 

a whole troop of men are in pursuit of us. If you! ‘Oh!” replied Miss Mette, ‘‘she will follow 
can rescue us, or hide us somewhere, I will be me wherever I go.” 

grateful to you as long as I live, and will re-{ ‘The devil! but she must do no such thing! 
ward you as far as lies inmy power; but we have she will betray us if she does. The door of my 
no time to lose,” he added quickly looking round, | house is too low for her to enter, and we cannot 
“for there they are on the other side of the river.” |let her remain outside. You are too good to be 

Mads shaded his eyes with his hat. ‘‘ Yes, as made away with, it is true,’’ he said to the ani- 
I am alive, there comes the master and all his | mal, as he was taking the saddle and parcels off 
men. ‘Kin is worst to kin,’ said the fox, when | its back, “‘ but we must think of number one be- 


the red dogs were after him. Well, if you will pro- | fore we think of number two.” 





a 





* In an old fairy tale it is told that a certain princess 


* There are between four and five English miles to | could at any time make herself invisible by repeating 
One Danish, these words, 
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The lieutenant who understood Mads’ inten- 
tion, took Mette by the hand and led her away, 
as if to guard her against the fire, which was 
making way against the wind, and the poacher 
took his gun and clapped the muzzle to the ani- 
mal’s ear, and pulled the trigger. 


At the report | 


. . . ° | 
Mette turned round with a scream just in time | 
‘room, the walls of which were lined with large 


to see her poor Isabel drop down on the heath. 
Tears flowed down the young girl’s pale cheeks. 

“The creature is as dead as a herring!” cried 
Mads, as if to console its mistress, ‘“‘and did not 
even hear the report.” And taking the saddle 
and parcels on one shoulder and the gun on the 
other, he now informed the fugitives that his 
palace was not far off, and invited them to follow 
him as speedily as they could; adding as he set 
off with long strides and double-quick pace, 
‘* Don’t look back, but remember Lot’s wife.” 

Impeded by her long riding habit which every 
moment got entangled in the heather, the young 
girl could proceed but slowly, and often stumbled ; 
seeing this, the heutenant, without asking per- 
mission, took her upon his arm, and, notwith- 
standing her resistance, persisted in carrying her. 
Though a pretty girl’s specitic weight must be 
equal to that of an ugly one, yet I have been told 
that there are cases in which it is easier to bear 
the weight of the first, particularly if a man is in 
love, and I trust, therefore, that my veracity will 
not be doubted, when I relate, that the heutenant 
earried his beloved full half-a-quarter of a mile 
without resting. Black Mads offered several 
times to exchange burdens with him, but he al- 
ways shook his head; while the young girl with 
one arm round his neck, and with the other fan- 
ning him with his hat, and pressing her lips to 
his forehead, endeavoured to lighten her own 
weight and make him stronger. 

‘‘Here we are at my home!” at length ex- 
claimed their guide, throwing down his parcels 
at the foot of a little heather covered hill. 

“Where!” 
positing his burthen, and looking round without 
being able to discover anything that resembled a 
human habitation. 

“ Here!” answered Mads, moving aside a very 
large piece of turf. “A few days ago I lived 
above g.ound: there I was not allowed to stay; 
but it must be a poor mouse, indeed, that has not 
more than one hole to creep into.”” Saying which 
he rolled aside some large stones, thereby bring- 
ing to view an opening big enough for a man to 
creep through. 

‘It looks as if a fox had been unearthed here,”’ 
said the lieutenant. 

“That's just how we want it to look,” replied 


the poacher; “but before we go in we must 
make sure that nobody is watching us. I don’t 


mean the Ansbjerg folk, for they cannot have 
got past the burning heath yet—but there might 
be other stragglers abroad.” 

They looked round on all sides, but no living 
being was in sight, and the whole of the east side 
of the heath was enveloped in clouds of smoke, 
so dense that the rays of the morning sun could 
not peuetrate them. 


cried the lieutenant, likewise de- | 
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‘Be so good as to stoop and follow me,” said 


Mads, crawling in on all fours. ‘The door is 


‘low, but the room is big enough to hold us all, 


Your parcels I will fetch by and by.” 

With some trouble the young people followed 
their guide, and soon found themselves in an un- 
der-ground habitation, consisting of a good-sized 


stones, and the ceiling formed of beams placed 
close to each other. From the ceiling hung a 
lamp, which only partially lighted up the sur. 
rounding objects, viz. two beds, a larger and a 
smaller one, ranged on the one side of the room, 
and a bench, a table, two chairs, a chest, and 
two presses, which occupied the other. In the 
one bed lay three naked children, who, on the 
arrival of the strangers, dived down under the 
bed-clothes like wild ducks into the water. At 
the edge of the other bed sat Lisbeth, Mrs. Mads, 
knitting a stocking, which, however, she let fall 
into her lap in her surprise at the sight of the 
unexpected guests. At one end of the table stood 
a little red-haired man, clad in skin from his 
chin to his knees, and whom the host presented 
to his guests under the name of Dhkkel Foxbrush. 
‘‘We were beating about the bush, one day,’’ he 
added, smiling, ‘‘in search of his half-brother, 
when we came upon this berth. Mikkel thinks 
that it was a robbers’ den in olden times; but 
it might perhaps also have been a grave mound, 
for we found a couple of black jars containing 
ashes and bones.”’* 

At the words robbers’ den the young girl shud- 
dered. Her betrothed, observing it, said in 
French, “Fear not, my beloved, here we are 
safe; but it grieves me that the first dwelling I 
take you into should be one that inspires you with 
fear and disgust.” 

‘“‘T will show you my domains,” continued the 
poacher, opening a door in the background. ‘ This 
is my kitchen, where we can never venture to 
light a fire except at night; it is also my larder,” 
he added, pointing to a salting tub and some 
haunches of venison which were hanging in the 
chimney to be smoked; ‘I have bread and meat, 
also, and when I was last in Viborg I got a drop 
of mead in exchange for a deer-skin.” With 
these words, he placed a stone jug and a wooden 
platter on the table: ‘Mat and drink as much as 
you please of what the house contains; and when 
you Wish to go away you shall have a good guide.” 

The young lieutenant pressed the faithful 
Troglodyte’s hand, saying, ‘At this moment I 
have nothing to offer you but my _ heartfelt 
thanks.”’ 

“JT will not accept any,” interrupted Black 
Mads; ‘only promise that you will never betray 
me, or tell any one where my cave is!” 

The promise was given with the sincerest 
assurances that it should be kept, and the young 
fugitives enjoyed a breakfast to which hunger and 


Ss -—-—- ee - a ~ 


* Such, Satte stuer, as they are called, are not uncom- 
mon in Denmark, and have furnished a great part of the 
contents of the rich museum of Northern Antiquities 18 
Copenhagen,— Jrané, 
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‘oy at having escaped from their pursuers gave a! couple were rolling over the heath in the carriage 

sculiar relish, and following their host’s advice | which the servant had brought with him ; and 
they determined not to set out again upon their on the following morning they arrived safely at 
journey before evemng. Vestervig, where the marriage ceremony was 

Mikkel offered to go out and reconnoitre. The immediately performed. 
first time he went forth he did not get further) Miss Mette, if we may still call her so, sub- 
than to the opening of the cave, from whence he sequently wrote to her parents asking their for- 
gave the information that the pursuers had got giveness, but as long as her mother lived this was 
round the fire, and had divided into two parties, denied. However, after the old lady’s death, the 
and were now riding towards the west. Some Squire relented, and his daughter and her husband 
hours after he ventured out a short distance on! then left the little farm on which they had 
the heath, and returned with the intelligence that | hitherto dwelt, and went to live at Ansbjerg with 
they were now proceeding in a north-west diree- | him, and so happy did the old gentleman feel in 
tion, and that, in consequence, the heath would | their society, that, at the solicitations of the 
probably be safe, as having scoured the country | grateful young couple, he offered Black Mads the 
around they would not suppose that the fugitives | situation of wood-ranger on his property. The 
were still there. In consequence, Black Mads | poacher, thus retrieved from his lawless hfe, 
left the hiding-place a little after mid-day, to;became an honest member of society, a sworn 
order a carriage for the fugitives, in the nearest |enemy to all brothers of the craft which he had 
village not on the track of the pursuers: how-| formerly followed, and a faithful ally of Niels 
ever, on his way he met a young man whom he|Gamekeeper, who generally spent his evenings 
discovered to be the lieutenant’s servant, who, by | at Mads’ cottage, with a pipe of tobacco and a 


mistaking one rivulet for another, had missed the | tankard of beer. As for young Squire Kai, he 


spot where he was to meet his master, and was|soon got the better of his disappointment, and 


now in search of him. 


Mads having ascertained | 
that all was as he said, returned to the cavern | 
with the young man, and, shortly after, the young | 


married a lady who, though having fewer per- 
sonal attractions than Miss Mette, had even greater 
store of this world’s goods. 
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Ir was not that I was seized with a sudden fit of | 


extra loyalty, but because my annual holiday 
came off at the precise nick of time when Her 
Majesty sct out for Ireland, that I found myself 
in the Queen’s wake the other day, and treading 
close upon the Royal heels, when | set forth upon | 
atrip long ago determined upon, to the good city 
of Dublin. I had never before set foot upon Irish 
ground, but having received an invitation from an 
old friend with whom I knew I could make my- 
self perfectly at home, and tempted besides by the 
reputation of the Dublin Exhibition, I resolved to | 
devote my week’s leave of absence to such a 
glance at the green isle as fate might permit in 
the course of a six days’ ramble. 

With this view, in company with a few young. 
friends, I took the rail as far as Chester, on the 
Monday; slept there, after walking through the 
streets and arcades of the old city by gas-light, 
and proceeded the next morning along the margin 
ot the estuary of the Dee, as far as Bangor— | 
perhaps the most picturesque and delightful rail- 
Way run in all England. At Bangor our party 
alighted, and proceeded on foot over the hills to 
the Menai Bridge, and, crossing it, proceeded 
ouwards on the northern side of the strait to the | 


IRELAND. 


through it, under the conduct of a guide, we 
lunched merrily in the neighbouring inn, and 
taking the next passing train to Holyhead, arrived 
there early in the afternoon.” Holyhead is a 
rambling, straggling, half-finished, half: ruined, 
out-ot-the-world sort of place, infested with ragged 
touters, with sun-burnt faces, who pass their in- 
fant lives in the attempt to lug into no end of 
unsavoury dens, miscalled coffee shops and taverns, 


the luckless strangers whom the iron road dis- 


charges from its embrace and delivers over to 
their very questionable hospitality. At one of 
the most specious of these houses of entertainment 
five of us sat down to tea, which, to the credit of 
Welch alacrity, stirred up by frequent appeals to 
the bell, was brought in after waiting rather 
more than an hour for its appearance—and in 
consideration, it is to be supposed, of the labour 
involved in its preparation, had to be paid for at 
about double the customary charge. 

The Cambrian steamer was to sail at half-past 
six, and having strolled upon the pier until the 
bell gave note of warning, we hastened on board, 
where we found a pretty numerous company who 


had taken possessiom of the cabins and seats, 


where not a few of them had literally laid them- 


Britannia Bridge, the world-famed tube, the mar- | sclyes out for the endurance rather than the enjoy- 
Yels of whose construction and triumphant erection | ment of the transit. he wind blew a rather stiff 
are too well known to need recapitulation. First | breeze inshore; the clouds lowered black and 


Mounting to the top of it, to take a view of the|heavy, and the dark green billows showed 
Maguiticent prospect around, and then passing | their white summits along the line of the seaward 
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horizon. We started punctually at the appointed | 
time; and having, in a few minutes, cleared the | 
harbour and the shelte ring points of land on either 
side, were soon pitching and rolling about in a 
style not at all in harmony with a landsman’s 
notions of comfort. Twilight came on rapidly, 

and as it grew darker the wind blew stronger, 
and the waves wildly dashed over the deck, produc - 
cing many a wet jacket. The sailors promised us 
a « dirty passage,”? and the older voyagers got 
into their oil-skin great-coats. It soon became 
difficult, if not impossible, to stand without hold- 
ing on to something—the unfortunate ladies, of 
whom there were a goodly number, were long 
before dark in a truly pitiable condition —and 
fully one half of the gentlemen, most of them 
from cockney-land, were in no better trim. The 
anticipations of a dirty passage were, however, 
not realized to their full extent. Though it light- 
ened a good deal after dark, we heard no note of 
thunder, and before ten o’clock the dark clouds 
partially cleared off and the stars shone out. As 
the vessel drew near the Imsh coast the wind 
lulled considerably, and many who had buried 
themselves in the cabins now came forth on the 

look out for the Kingstown light. It soon hove 
in sight, and not long after our captain, armed 
with a red-hot poker. sent a couple of rockets 
aloft to give notice of our arrival. The signal 
was answered from the shore, and having first 
narrowly escaped running foul of a man of war 
which, its rigging swarming with flags, lay 

across the mouth of the harbour, we ‘stopped 
alongside the quay, and, carpet-bags in hand, 
hurried on shore, after a passage of exactly five 
hours. 

It wanted less than half an hour of midnight 
when we stepped into one of the open cars 
which on the Dublin and Kingstown railway do| 
duty as second-clags carriages. There we had the 
pleasure of sitting near half an hour before the 
train moved on, which it did at length at the 
command an official, who having finished a 
very deliberate conversation with a friend, at last 
uttered his fiat, ‘‘ Go on, Jack,’ and on we rolied. 
But we stopped again in two or three minutes at 
Salt Hill, and out jumped a dozen or two of 
our fellow-passengers, any one of whom might 
have walked the distance ten times over in the 
time we had wasted in waiting. We stopped at 
various stations on the short route, setting down 
passengers. At one of them as the train drew up, 
there came shambling forward that-identical old 
“ Charley,” who forty years ago slept nightly in 
his watch box near Temple Bar—bent double 
with age, and bearing in his withered hand the | 
well-known old lanthorn of three ‘-gallon capacity : | 
he twice gave hoarse utterance to a sound which | 
we can only represent in writiug by the letters 
“ B’berrryub,” and which upon inquiry we under- 
stood was intended for ‘ Merrion,’’ the name of the 











station at which we were momentarily halting. 
Arrived at Dublin, I had the pleasure of dis-| 
covering that I had been participating in a sitz- | 
bath all the way from Kingstown, the cushions of | 
the open carriage into which we had inadver-| 


tently stepped having become thoroughly sodden 
through exposure to the late rains. 

It was now nearly half past twelve o'clock, and 
judging it too late to knock up my kind friends, 
who resided at two miles distance, T applied, with 
my companions, to a functionary installed in a 
kind of office, who, without fee or reward, pro- 
fessed to direct tr: avellers to houses where they 
would meet with good accommodation. He gaye 
us a ticket to an “hotel where he assured us we 
should find eight beds unoccupied, and which he 
averred lay at the distance of but half a mile. 
With hard w: uking, under the conduct of a guide, 
we succeeded in reaching it in three-quarters of 
an hour. We found the hotel shut up, but a light 
still burning in the hall. Our appeals to the 
door were answered immediately ; but the appa- 
rition of five muddy pedestrians — for we had not 
been able to secure a car—all armed with carpet- 
bags, was greeted with a tremendous chorus of 
laughter from a group of young fellows chatter- 
ing and smoking cigars round a sort of open bar, 
in which sat a young lady, framed like a picture 
—not exactly that of a Madonna—the priestess 
of an alcoholic shrine. I produced the card given 
us at the railway station, and demanded sleeping- 
rooms. 

‘It is all a mistake,” said the head-waiter, who 
now made his appearance; ‘‘we have but five-and- 
thirty beds, and there are threescore people in 
them. Sorry, but we can’t accommodate you 
here.” 

“ Where are we to go ?” 

“There is the hotel higher up the 
street, but I am afraid they are pretty well full; 
but you can try it.’ 

‘We're rather full here,”’ said one of the smok- 
ing party—beds, floors, tables, and all; but you 
shall, one of you, sleep on my table—that’s it— 
capital mahogany -—for a sovercign, with a pr oviso 
that you allow me to stretch my ‘self under it.’ 

“These two chairs are mine,” said another; 
“ you shall sit up in one of them for the same 
price, if you like.” 

These liberal offers, which were declined with 
thanks, sent us further a-field. The next hotel at 
which we applied was still more tightly crammed, 
and the waiter refused to admit us within the 
door, from an evident fear lest once in we should 
decline to retreat. He directed us to another — 
that other to a fourth, and so on, with equal bad 
success. At length one man, compassionating our 
case, as we stood in the drizzling rain, which 
secmed to have set in doggedly, advised us to ty 
some of the private lodging-houses. We had 
little hopes from that, because the streets were 
resounding on all sides w ith the noise of belated 
travellers banging at doors to be admitted, to 
whose appeals nobody seemed to respond. But no 
other chance remained, and we began trying our 
hand rather indiscriminately at the knockers. At 
this some of our party were so far successful as 
bring now and then a sleepy servant-girl to the 
door. All they could do, however, was to send 
further on, to find a like reception at other places 

We were well nigh making up our minds 
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the night in the muddy streets, when the 
limmering of a light in an area induced another 
assault upon the knocker of a respectable-looking 
house. In a few moments a grinning Irish lass | 
appeared in the area shading the candle with her 
hand. 

“Mary,” said I, “‘ good luck to you! have you 
any beds?” and I looked half hopefully at the good- 
natured face that told me she had leaped out of 
her own to answer the unconscionable row we 
had made. 

‘‘ Beds !”’ said she, “‘I should think we had — 
the saints be praised!” 

“Thank heaven !’’ I ejaculated internally, “‘we 
are housed at last.”’ 

‘With thravellers tucked in ’em’’—said she. 

“The devil!” I exploded aloud. ‘But can’t 
you come up, asthore—sure you can make room 
for us—at any rate, you will surely come up and 
open the door, and do what you can to save us 
from walking the streets all night.” 

‘Thin it’s the misthress knows best—but any- 
how, I don’t mind seein’ about it.” 

And off she goes to see about it. ; 

In a few minutes the door is opened, and the 
mistress, a quiet, elderly dame, ‘‘ given to hospi- 
tality,” comes gliding stealthily down the stairs. 
As the grinning damsel holds the door in her hand 
we enter one at a time. She is evidently alarmed 
at our number, and, as the last makes his appear- 
ance, 

‘Has your mother sent any more of you?”’ she 
inquires; and being assured that this is all the 
family, shuts the door quietly ; and then a curious 
parley follows. The good lady of the house, | 
which is a roomy and substantial mansion, has every 
bed in it carrying double, and can afford us no 
accommodation ; but it is something, as we begin > 
to feel, to be housed from the mud and driving | 
tain, and we have no intention, come what will, 
of turning out again. She, on her part, has no 
notion of turning us out, but invites us up into 
the drawing-room, which, though let to an Eng- 
lish gentleman, is at this moment empty, he being 
fast asleep in the room above. We ascend gin- | 
gerly, and seat ourselves, while the servant un- 
dertakes a cruise in the neighbourhood on our 
behalf. She is absent on this expedition more 
than half an hour; but her exertions are all in 
vain; and, finally, there is nothing left tor it but 
to make the best of the used-up resources of the 
house, and remain where we are. Mistress and 
maid now set forth on a foraging expedition. Now 
asheet, now a rug, now a blanket, is rammaged up 
from some long-forgotten depository, and bed 
number one is rigged up on the sofa, of which | 
have the luck to get possession. By and by an 
X-bedstead crawls up-stairs, and that, with the aid 
of further coverings, provides the needful for two 
more. ‘The maid now suggests, that as the gen- 





tlemen in No. 6 are sleeping on two feather beds, | 
It might be practicable to draw one of them from 
beneath them—and they mayhap none the wiser. 
The mistress doubts very much the success of the | 
experiment, and rather relucts at the enterprise. 
Whether it is finally resolved on and accomplished, | 
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I cannot undertake to say, but certain it is that 
the good women are absent for a few minutes, and 
then reappear lugging in a broad feather bed, 
which by their umted efforts is soon made up on 
the floor, and we are all at length accommodated, 
after a sort, and left to court sleep with what 
success we may. 

I don’t know whether I am peculiar in a preju- 
dice which I have always entertained; but the 
fact is, that that sonorous invitation to slumber 
which many worthy persons give forth from their 
nostrils when they are themselves fast locked in 
the arms of Morpheus, so far from beguiling me 
to a like state of torgetfulness, invariably keeps me 
awake, and would, I feel thoroughly convinced, 
prove in my case the best remedy that could be 
administered for an overdose of laudanum. So it 
happened that my first night in Dublin was passed 
without a wink of sleep, in listening to the per- 
formance of a member, of our company, who had 
no sooner laid down than he commenced a solo on 
the nasal organ, which endured without a pause 
till it was broken off by a sudden staccato, when 
he was roused up by his neighbour in the morning. 
To this circumstance it was that I owed my con- 
sciousness that Dublin was alive all that night— 
and that, unlucky as I and my party had been in 
our search after accommodation, there were consi- 


.derable numbers of others who were infinitely 


worse off. The noise of hurrying foot-passengers, 
and the banging atthe doors of lodging-houses and 
hotels, and the plaintive appeals of bewildered 
strangers, wandering houseless in the rain, never 
ceased all the night through. I was beginning to 
lose my recollection about six o’clock, when the 
beams of the morning-sun darted into the room 
across the wide street, and revealing the curious 
figure my companions cut, sprawling in their ex- 
temporised couches, aroused me with a sense of the 
ludicrous, and brought me to my feet. 

It was necessary to clear out before the tenant 
of the drawing-room should by any chance make 
his appearance; and as we had all laid down in 


our clothes, but little time was lost in dressing. 


We bade turewell to our considerate hostess while 
it was yet early, and feeling the need of some sub- 
stitute for the refreshment ofsleep, set forward in 
search of a warm bath, which, in such cases, is 
the best reviver. This we had no difficulty in 
finding, a respectable bathing-establishment ex- 
isting not far from the house in which we had 
passed the night. The baths were excellent of 
their kind, though they offered but an imperfect 
opportunity of making one’s toilet, atter the agree- 
able refreshment of a stretch at one’s ease in the 
warm brine. With every other accommodation, 
there was no fresh water to be had; and when [ 


asked the attendant how I was to get rid of the 


sult from my hands and face, ‘‘ Sure,”’ said he, 
“you can do that at home.”’ 

Anvigorated by the bath, and parting there 
with two of our companions, we soon emerge into 


| Sackville-street, where, hailing a carman, I direct 


him to drive me and my two friends to the classie 
banks of the Poddle, giving him the address of 
my Irish host of the locality of which I had not 
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the remotest conception. He is plainly no wiser 


than myself in this respect—but he drives us off |. 


where, alighting, he 
few minutes with some 


to a neighbouring stand, 
holds a consulta ition of a 


of his brethren, and then remounting, rattles us off 


at a brisk trot, through a sea of mud covering the 
horse’s fetlocks at every step. We find the motion 
of the car, however, most pleasant and agreeable, 
and as we trundle along sideways, are struck with 
the noble aspect of the city, the grandeur and 
magnificence of the public buildings, the loftiness 
of many of the private ones, and, above 
ample width of the streets, and the perfect con- 
venience afforded for traffic, by the spacious quays 
on either side of the river. But we soon begin 
to dive into a quarter the very reverse of all this, 
where, amid fwtid and narrow thoroughfares, and 
incensed with indescribably filthy odours, rises 
the dun and dilapidated tower of St. Patrick’s 
cathedral. This quarter is evidently the Rookery 
of Dublin; but it is not to be studied from the 
seat of a car, and leaving it rapidly in our rear, 
we soon alight : :t my friend’s house, where we 
find the family on the point of sitting down to 
breakfast —and our troublesome wanderings at an 
end. A hasty toilet, followed by a hearty break- 
fast, during the discussion of which the sun 
shines out in all his splendour and gives promise 
of a glorious day,—and we are ready for an ex- 
pedition to Merrion-square, where her Majesty is 
expected to grace the Exhibition with her pre- 
sence. 

Of the Exhibition itself there is no need that I 
should say anything. All the world knows that 
it is most admirably got up, and that it is inferior 
in nothing save extent, and save perhaps a little | 
extra gaudiness in the internal decorations, to the 
monster spectacle in Hyde Park. At the same 
time it possesses one powerful attraction of which 
the London Exhibition could not boast—I allude 
of course to the galleries of pictures by ancient 
and modern masters, which together form a col- 
lection unrivalled, both in value 
by any to which the public of Great Britain have 
ever had access, and which alone is worth a pil- 
grimage to see. We had some difficulty to squeeze 
our way in, and it struck me that the money- 
taking arrangements might be improved, without 
much expenditure of genius, and that a better 
exchequer might be elaborated than the very 
unexceptionable hat of the receiver-gencral, into 
which our coins were pitched as we paid the 
price of admission. Within we found the cata- 
logues tumbled in a heap on the floor, and the 
salesman at his wits’ end, bothered by his nume- 
rous customers, and clamouring in vain for a table 
on which to arrange his goods. The building is 
handsome and light, and excellently adapted tor 
its purpose. ‘The Queen, God bless her! was 
there, and looked well, though a little flushed, 
perhaps, from the somewhat unceremonious re- 
ception which on that morning a people enthu- | 
silastic to a proverb, and unaccustomed to the 
presence of royalty, spontaneously awarded her. 
Arm in arm with - Prince, and accompanied by 
two of her children, che made a rapid tour through 


all, the | 


and in number, | 
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the galleries, and disappeared under the great 
zan, swelling with a peal of welcome, soon after 
noon- -day. 
A le isurely ramble round the city was a_ plea- 
sant relief to the glare of the Exhibition. Dublin, 
in spite of its mud, and the evidences, all ton 
numerous, of melancholy dilapidation which meet 
us here and there, can hardly fail to rise in the 
estimation of the stranger the more familiar he 
becomes with its aspect. The Bank of Ireland, 
the Custom House, the Four Courts, the Uni- 
versity, the venerable cathedrals, the numerous and 
/noble bridges —all are evidences of nobility in 
design and ‘liberality in expenditure. The public 
ways are with few exce ptions spacious and con- 
venient — the squares ample and well laid out — 
the shops, many of them, are scenes of luxuricus 
magnificence, hardly surpassed, if equalled, by 
the most ostentatious in London — and, to crown 
all, the people, so far as our brief experience goes, 
are uniformly kind and civil. Altogether the im- 
pression made upon a stranger, by a visit to the 
capital of Ireland, is more than commonly satis- 
fuctory and gratifying. One thing seemed espe- 
clally w orthy of praise, and that is, the absence of 
that spirit of extortion so prevalent on this side the 
Irish Channel, which leads every man, woman, 
jand child, to take the utmost advantage of an ex1- 
'gency, and to make a victim of the stranger in 
his hour of need. To our taste, the Dublin car, 
independent of the comparative lowness of the 
fure, is decidedly preferable to the London cab— 
it travels more quickly, and more comfortably — 
/gives more freedom of view, and in case of acci- 
ident is safer, as all you have to do if you find 
yourself falling, is to step off the conveyance 
‘and leave it to its fate. 
| Returning on foot through the district arcund 
(St. Patrick’s cathedral, part of which is known as 
the Coombe, and through which we had been 
driven in the morning, we had a better opportunity 
of recognising the distinguishing and not very 
agreeable pec ‘uliarities of the locality. Into nar- 
row and muddy streets, ill-paved or unpaved, 
hundreds of narrower, more filthy and gloomy 





courts and passages disgorge each a swarming tn- 
bute of squalor and half-naked wretchedness. The 


whole neighbourhood reeks in a stew of villanous 
stenches, which would appear to have their head- 
quarters in dead and rotten ‘‘ Marrow-bone Lane,” 
sn which permeate every avenue, and infect every 
breath you draw in its vile vicinity. The narrow 
closes, overshadowed by the cathedral, and the 
slums debouching in Patrick-street, and other 
strects of a like desc ription, all teeming with life 
and laziness, seem to be at once the clothes (if 
rags are clothes) and provision marts, the lairs 
and lodgings of the most hopeless, careless, and 
demoralized class that Jreland or any ‘land 
can produce. Lounging lazy men, and barefoot, 
rag-ridden hags of women, lie and squat about 
the door-ste ps and pi avements in spite of drizzling 
rain and viscid mud. Among them walk the 


stately forms of young girls “with mop-looking 
heads of matted hair, and. naked toes half buried 


in the mire — while younger children, inured to 
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deprivation of every sort, wander heedless hither 
and thither. In dark holes of shops, coals and 
“murphies,” peat-sods, vegetables and butter- | 
milk, are retailed by dusky dealers, whose stores 


are mingled with malodorous dens, where in con- | 
fused : and tangled piles lie the unw: shed robes and | 
gs which one cannot help thinking are the iden- | turesq! 1e, and the river, 


tical habiliments of which the wretched women 
and children have stripped themselves for food. 
The district is far more repulsive in outward 
aspect than the worst looking of similar rookeries 
in London, (and of which, for aught I know, it 
may have been the origin: al pattern, ) because we 
miss here the flaunting gin-shop, which sheds a 
meretricious glare upon such scenes at home. 
The Irish whiskey-shop has no such magnificent 
pretensions, but is a simple grocer’s shop, in this 
part of Dublin of the humblest sort, and serves 
by no means as a set-off to the 
poverty. idea 
naturally expected to find them on the alert in such 
an arena as this; but no appeal was made to me 


for charity, and, beyond the solicitations of a few | 


tattered urchins who were eager to introduce us to 
the interior of the cathedral, we suffered no kind 
of molestation. ‘The appearance of the dwellings 
in this singular locality is something perfectly 
unique. It is difficult to conceive that they can 
come under the denomination of property, because 
there is about them no visible trace of repair, or 
attempt at repair, beyond the stuffing in of an old 
rag to keep out the wind. 

It came on to rain in torrents while we were 
yet lingering in the Coombe and its approaches ; 
and though the descending shower had but little 
effect in “housing the swarming lazzaroni of the 
place, it drove us to our hospitable quarters, 
where, dinner being duly honoured, we answered | 
the pattering of the storm without with songs 
and music within, and closed an evening of cheer- 
fulness and harmony by induing an Irish night- 
cay woven from the fibreless contents of the— 
whiskey bottle. 

On the following morning the sun did not con- 
descend to show himself to the inhabitants of 
Dublin, and the Wicklow Mountains, which I 
ought to have seen from my chi imber window, 
were enveloped in an impenetrable screen of mist. 
But we had made up our minds for an excursion 
to the Dargle, and to the Dargle, let the weather 
behave as it might, we had resolved to go. At 
nine o'clock, therefore, the car, in obedience to pre- 
vious orders, drew up at the door, and having first 
liberally victualled and liquored it, and provided 
ourselves with rugs and railw: ay wrappers in case 
of the worst, off we drove in company with our 
host. The way lay for some time in a nearly 
parallel route with the course of the Dublin and 
Kingstown Railway, and afforded us a fine view 
of the Bay of Dublin and of the he ights beyond 
Kingstown. But we soon left these in our rear, 
id drove into Bray, where, stopping to bait the 
torse for a few minutes, we were regularly 
leaguered by a pretty numerous sample of the 
irish peasantry, who, with fruit to sell, peaches, 
‘Tapes, apricots, &c., could not be persuaded but | 


surrounding | 
I had heard much of Irish beggars, and 
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that we had come on purpose to buy. Bray has 
the appearance of a neat market-town, and is situ- 
ated in a romantic district closed in with rather 
lofty mountains at no great distance. From Bray, 
as we gradually approach the ravine of the Dar- 
gle, the scene ry becomes more varied and pic- 
rushing with a hoarse 
noise through its narrow channel, gleams foamily 


at intervals through the foliage that lines the 


road. Stopping at the gate of a small lodge, 

through which we must pass to the private 
grounds, and directing the carman to wait for us 
a mile or two further on, having first relieved him 
of the provisions, we proceed beneath the over- 
hanging trees to ascend the precipitous banks of 
the now roaring stream. Owing to the late plen- 
tiful rains the water of the Dargle is of a rich 
umber tint, almost the colour of its own rocks: 
and owing to the same cause, there is such an 
abundance of it that it comes tumbling and thun- 
dering headlong down with a voice like a continu- 
ous crash, and carrying broad white feather-beds 
of foam upon its surface, which, dashing from 
rock to rock, are crushed and blown into atoms as 
fast as they are formed. The spectacle becomes 
more savage as we advance; the water deepens 
in colour, and the huge crags that lie scattered in 
mid-channel, each girdled with a band of undu- 
lating foam, appear to heave and sink as though 
some mighty enginery were at work unsettling 
them from their foundations, and one half expects 
to see them start from their beds and go roaring 
down into the torrent below. Suddenly the path, 
which has led us down to the water’s edge, where 
in a wide pool the clouds of snowy foam ride 
calmly in a tranquil eddy, winds up a stecp ascent 
between the trees, and brings us, after a few 
minutes’ walking, to a pleasant open spot imme- 
diately overhanging the river at a height of some 
hundred feet. Here stands the hermitage, a rus- 
tic shelter furnished with seats, and placed at one 
of the best points of view along the whole bank. 
The view, however, is not by any means exten- 
sive, the spectator being shut in on every side by 
trees in their most luxuriant foli: age, and which, 

rising on either bank, cross and intersect each 
other with their long branches. Below we catch 
glimpses of the dark stream and white foam of 
the river, whose hoarse song ever drumming upon 
the ear loses at this height its savage sound, and 
with its wild lullaby half invites to repose. But 
instead of reposing we set to work uncorking 
bottles and disembowelling pies and pastry, for 
which our rapid ride and rather laborious walk 
had furnished a good appetite. A pleasant hour 
we passed in company with that hoarse syren the 
Dargle roaring amid her rocks and whispering 
trees a never-ending song—and pleasanter still 
we should have found it but for the presence of a 
couple of Irish fiddlers, who had forgotten to 
learn to play before they took up the trade, and 
who would not be persuaded to spare us the in- 
fliction of their no-music, of which the jealous 
Dargle fortunately allowed us to hear but little, 


during our repast, 


The fast being finished we pursued our way 
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to a point of view called ‘The Lover’s Leap.” 
Here the scenery assumes a new character, and 


one too of extreme beauty and grandeur. The! 
river lying far below, its voice is subdued to a mind. 


‘ 


IRELAND. 


picturesque spot. Of the Scalp I suppose I shal] 
ever retain the image which in that peculiar at- 
mosphere of rain and mist it impressed upon my 
Let the reader imagine two rugged hills 


pleasant murmur. The trees being more thinly- | of about four hundred feet in height, and a mile 


scattered the landscape is open, and we are af- 
forded a magnificent view of mountains both near 
and distant, the far horizon being bounded by 
one of a conical shape and vast dimensions. The 
prospect is one which forms a noble picture, and 
I recognised it at the first glance as the original 
of more than one admirable production which I 
had seen upon the walls of the London exhibitions. 
While we were all enjoying the view, however, 
the rain, which up to this moment had done no 
more than threaten our composure, came down 
in a sudden torrent, and drove us to seek for 
shelter. The first that offered, and that was not 
till we were tolerably well soaked, was an Irish 
cabin of the better sort, into which without much 
ceremony we all entered, and with still less were 
all cordially welcome. The good man of the 
house was trom home, but his wife was in the act 
of preparing dinner for five young children, the 
eldest not more than nine, who stood round a 
small table, each with a little tin can of butter- 
milk in its hand. The dinner consisted of about half 
a peck of potatoes with their jackets on, which 
without the incumbrance of dish or plate, were 
turned out upon the table. The children seized 
them incontinently and peeling them with their 
fingers, and cooling them in the buttermilk, ate 
them with a relish, and a rapidity too, unexam- 
pled in my experience. In three minutes not a 
vestige of one remained. The children looked 
remarkably healthy, and it was evident from their 
behaviour, and their uniform quiet obedience to 
the mother, that she know how to keep them in 
admirable order. The eldest boy was the only 
one barefooted, but his shoes and socks lay on a 
bench in the corner, and he had only taken them 
off that he might serve as errand-boy to his mo- 
ther without the risk of damaging them. 

When the rain had in some small measure 
abated, we proceeded on our way, and soon 
debouching at the entrance of the Powerscourt 
estate, came upon a crowd of cars, carriages, and 
vehicles of every description, awaiting the arrival 
of the Queen, who was momentarily expected on 
a visit to the mansion and its picturesque vicinity. 
Among them was our own car, drawn up under 
shelter of a tree. Just then an express arrived to 
announce that, owing to the unfavourable weather, 
her Majesty’s visit would be deferred. This un- 
welcome news scattered the expectant crowd, who 
drove off in various directions. We were not 


slow in following the example thus set us; and | 


having wrapped ourselves up in warm dry rugs, set 
our faces towards Dublin, returning through 
Inniskerry and the Scalp. 


fine mountainous scenery at first as we drove 
along, but soon the clouds came down and swal- 
lowed up the mountains before our eyes, and we 
saw no more of them. Of Inniskerry, which is an 
entirely Protestant town, I have but a passing re- 
collection, in which it figures as a neat, clean, and 


in length, lying one on each side of the road, and 
ascending on either side at an angle of about 
thirty degrees, their summits lost in a crown of 
mist: let him further imagine the declivitous 
sides of these hills, which face the road along the 
whole distance, sprinkled all over from the sum- 
mit to the base, with enormous masses of angular 
rocks lying in the utmost confusion, here in clus- 
ters, there in solitary shapeless masses, some of 
them as big as a moderate house, and others no 
larger than he could lift, and all thrown about in 
the wildest disorder — some lying half embedded 
in the soil, and others beetling over them and 
threatening to topple forward into the road—and 
Le will have some faint idea of the Scalp. There 
is, of course, a legend connected with this porten- 
tous-looking spot, and which attributes its forma- 
tion to the Irish Giant, Mr. Fin-ma-coul, who trom 
some cause or other upset a load of building ma- 
terials, while carting them from the quarry, and 
never took the trouble to gather them up again. 
We were scarcely out of the Scalp, when our 
friend the carman deemed it expedient to pull up 
at a road-side grocer’s, or whiskey-shop, to refresh 
his horse. This he did in a manner which, 
perhaps, is peculiar to Ireland ; by giving the ani- 
mal a couple of glasses of whiskey. He took none 
himself, being a disciple of Father Matthew, “but 
sure,” said he, ‘ the baste hasn’t taken the pledge, 
and has a right toa drop.” The whiskey, be it 
remarked, is administered to the horse in a quart 





We had glimpses of 


of water, and it is only accomplished then by com- 
pressing his nostrils so that he shan’t smell it, 
because if he did he would decline to drink it. 
' Being by this time thoroughly wet through, we 
thought it advisable to partake of the same uni- 
versal restorative; and for this purpose we 
alighted and walked into the house. We were 
pointed to arcfreshment room, in which was a 
cheerful fire and a fair stock of substantial but 
astonishingly dirty furniture. Mahogany tables 
| and chairs which should have been, and once were, 
bright with French polish, were absolutely filthy 
with the smeary stains of a twelvemonth’s accumu- 
lation. I had observed the same thing at Bray, and 
could not help contrasting it with the scrupulous 
and appetising cleanliness of the roadside inns in 
England. I am informed that such neglect 1s 
almost universal in Ireland, and the fact is an ut- 
welcome one, because it tells heavily against the 
Irish domestic character. . 

| Wishing to carry home with us some memorial 
of our visit to the Green Island, we pulled up 02 
our way home at a respectable shop in Dublin, 
| and purchased a few ornamental articles delicately 
carved from the black bog oak. The shopkeeper 
| presented another contrast, and a rather amusiDg 
one, to the same class of functionaries at home. 
|His dawdling deliberation was a perfect study: 
He moved as slowly almost as the hands of a clock 
'—paused in his motions to give us the current 
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news of the day—warned us not to spend all our friends, and bade farewell too to Ireland. Sailing 
money in Dublin, but to save enough to carry us from Kingstown, on board the 4 nglia, soon after 
home again — and then ran out into a long lauda- | nine, we entered Holyhead harbour 1n exactly 
tion of bonnie Scotland, whence, judging from a four hours and a half from the moment of starting. 
plaid scarf over the shoulders of one of the party, Some of our party had got well pickled in brine, 
he supposed we had all come. He would have owing to a rather rough passage, and had to be 
chatted an hour, had we not cut short his tale and hung up to dry before we could proceed on our 
prought the business to a conclusion. That ac- journey. We reached Chester the same night. 
complished, we were not long of reaching our I rose in the morning and took a solitary walk 
hospitable home. We saw a cheerful fire awaiting round the whole circuit of the walls of the ancient 
us, and around it, being first accommodated with city, breakfasted, and ia a few minutes after was 
dry clothing, we found it pleasant to congregate, rolling along in the rear of the iron-steed towards 
though it was but the last day of August, and the London; not at all sorry to have added to my tra- 
fruit in the garden had yet to ripen. velling experience something, though but a ‘‘ Taste 
Next morning, we took early leave of our kind of Ireland.” 








PRIEST AND PEOPLE. 
A STORY OF AMERICAN LIFE. 


CHAPTER XV. no way disconcerted by the company in which he 
THE MIDDLE-AGED GENTLEMAN AND HIS COMPANIONS. | found himself,“ Who art thou—and wherefore 
‘art thou come f 
THosE evening hours, which were passed in the} ‘ Dost thou not recognise me ?” whispered the 
hut on the river side in such agreeable converse | figure—and the whisper sounded strangely fami- 
between the Kentuckian and his new friend, found | liar—so familiar that it seemed like the echo of 
another actor in the duel scene associated with far his own voice. 


different companions. ‘‘ The middle aged” indi-| ‘ Nay,” said Deveria, ‘ expound thine errand 
vidual who called himself Deveria, had been one | and thyself.” 
of the victims of the explosion, and was severely ‘I am thine eidolon, then—thy shadow —the 


wounded in the head and arm. ‘They had trans- | reflex of thyself. Dost thou not recognise me?” 
ported him, with the other sufferers, to the city of) ‘Even so!” said Deveria, falling into the 
Noph, and that noted personage, Mr. Tunney, } manner of the spectre in the most natural way 
with his follower, Mr. Pike, in remembrance of | possible. ‘‘ Even so! what wouldst thou?”’ 

their devotion to a common cause on the previous; ‘‘ There are secrets between me and thee !”’ said 
evening, had taken him ugder their especial charge. | the spectre, sitting quite motionless. And it 


He had been conveyed, on their disembarkation, seemed as if his words glided out in breath, 


which took place a few hours after the accident, | rather than in sound. 

to an hotel, where they had left him to the care of | ‘ What! thou comest not to upbraid?” 

a surgeon, and then proceeded to their especial; ‘‘To upbraid—no!”’ returned the shadowy 

business—namely, toraisethetownfor a meeting on | voice. ‘‘Thou art but rendering obedience to 

the great Native American question, onthe morrow. that /ae to which thou hast bound thee, body 
Meanwhile, the wounded man was bled, ban-|and soul. The annihilation of the will is the 

daged, and left in the company of a dose of mor- | extinction of the conscience. There is no room for 

phia. An attendant was desired to watch by | upbraidings. On this point thou art invulnerable!’’ 

him; and the man, seeing his patient quiet, sunk ‘‘ Not to terrify, then, with the prospect of 


into a chair and fell asleep. perils from without ?”’ returned Deveria. 
Deveria’s eyes, though closed, were however) ‘ Nay!” said the shadow —“ who knows!” 


unvisited by slumber. ‘The pain was completely “* None !”’ returned the substance triumphantly. 
gone; and he abandoned himself to that numbness ‘ None saving this bosom. In this plot of yester- 
of the senses and Elysian tranquillity of the brain, night, so nearly successful, who could ever 
induced in the first stages of opium—a state in divine; or divining, prove? Who knew of this 
Which all the delights of the sleeping and waking daring young agitator, so formidable to us, that 
existence seemed blended into one—the wrapt 1 had dogged him with intent to effect his ruin. 
repose ot the first, with the intense vital con- And discovering as I did, that an excited enemy 
sciousness of the other. A dim lamp burned lurked within his reach, did then work him to 
beside him, and filled the room with shadows utter words of insult; did afterwards incite them 
Which looked like phantasms to his dozing eyes. to deadly encounter—did prepare the steel for 
In a short time he became conscious, as it seemed his heart —who knows? Not one. We have no 
to him, of one of those phantasms sitting by his confederates nor accomplices, save in system: in 
bed-side. He felt neither fear nor surprise; and special acts, none. Eschewing words that rise 
lay mutely gazing at the figure, which remained up in judgment, we say not, we only do. Always 
as silent as a shadow, and unnaturally still. keeping beyond the line where human tribunals 

“Who art thou!” said Deveria, at length, in begin to take cognizance—who can accuse; or 
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accusing, prove. Suspicion may surround us with | 
its black atmosphere, but our secret is safe. What 
then have we to fear?” 


PRIEST AND POEPLE. 


rived at length, they drove up to the porter’s 
lodge; and Denning saw a white house ata little 
| distance embowered i in trees and surrounded with 


‘‘Even so, be of good cheer!”’ whispered the balconies and colonnades. 


shadow. 
Deveria was now aware of the rustle of some 


other figure approaching the foot of the couch, and 
he beheld in the dim light a gigantic, though gro- 
tesque shadow, whose appearance, as in the case of 
the former apparition, struck him with no manner 
of surprise. It was of gigantic, though grotesque, 
proportions, stuffed with straw like an effigy, and 
covered with a garment of the ‘‘Stripes and Stars.’ 
It had a crown of the maize flowers round the 
temples and a large flowing beard of the same ma- 
terial. In one hand was a mysterious coil of rope, 
which struck Deveria while he regarded it with a 
shudder. 

‘‘ What the tribunals cannot do I can do 
seemed the figure to say: “Iam Judge Lynch, 
in other words, the righteous instinct of the po- 
pular heart, executing justice in exigencies which 
the forms of established law have not yet been | 
framed to meet. Judge Lynch has never met! 
thee on the other side of the great water. He is 
a new foe for thee here. Beware of Judge Lynch. 
He is an inexorable adjudicator; 
too, and not to be escaped. 1 
the great popular heart is ever right. We 
meet again— we meet again,” said the figure. 
“* At Philippi we mect again. Beware! Be- 
ware !” 

“Judge Lynch shall soon be cast down,” said , 
the shadow, sitting beside Deveria; ‘‘ the advan- 
cing civilization of “the world is against him.” 

‘Not till he 
trodden upon thee,’ returned the gigantic figure, 
pouncing like a catamount upon his throat. While 
Deveria at the instant felt that it was his own, 
which had been thus seized, and he groaned and | 
struggled and experienced the agonies of the | 
dying. 

His struggles 
rushing towards him, found his face livid and 
distorted, and bearing the oppressed expression of | 
one in a fit. 

‘Wake up, sir,’ said the attendant, as he| 
shook him violently, and with great difficulty re- 
stored him to consciousness — ‘‘ you have had a 
bad dream.” 

‘Is no one here?” returned the wounded man, 
while he looked round inquisitively and anxiously, 
and saw only the dim rays of ‘the night- lamp, 
and the servant standing beside him. 

“No one, I assure you, sir! Do you want 
anyt! ling ?”’ 

‘Nothing exe ept to go to sleep.” 

“ Very well, sir, said the ser rant, returning 
to his chair, and the ne xt moment Deveria turniug 
on his side fell into a deep sleep. 


’ 
”__ so 


CHAPTER XVI. 
Tr two young men drove in a hired cabriolet 
fowards the Kentuckian’ s residence, which lay « 


few miles out of town on the river banks. Ar-, 


a prompt one | 
Judge Lynch is wise: | 


has maimed and wounded nan 


awoke the attendant, who upon | 


| The black face which presented itself on their 


summons at the door of the lodge never thought 
of opening the gate, but disappeared in an instant, 
and presently returned with a large troup of other 
black individuals — Phillis, the w rife of the bosom, 
and all the other little Jacks and Phillises, shout. 
ing, and screaming, and grinning, till Denning 
thought he had alighted upon a ne est of macaws. 

“Massa come back! We think you blowed 
up — we hear you explosioned. Massa no drown 
—massa no dead. Kun, Phillis, run, and clap 
your hand.” And suiting the action to the word, 
Phillis and her tribe ran like lunatics in the diree- 

tion of the house. 

“Why don’t you open the gate and let me fn, 
old Jack?” said his master. ‘A precious crew 
'you are, to keep us waiting outside here all day.” 

“Oh true! pardon, massa, me so joy!” and 
flinging open the gate, the young men trotted 
through. On their w: ay along the drive, they 

'were met by several excited negroes, who came 
‘running out to welcome them. Phillis had spread 
the news as she ran along like the signalling of a 
fiery torch, and the number thickened while they 
drove onwards. On they came, hallooing, grin- 
‘ning, shouting, showing their white teeth, jump- 
ing and gamboiling about the cabriolet like a 
kennel of hounds welcoming a long lost master. 
The train swelled as they reached the house. 

‘‘ Massa no drown! massa no die! massa brave 
-and handsum as evar—beautiful massa !” 

‘‘What you keep shoutin’ about massa dat 
way, you noisome niggers?’ said a sable-faced 
individual in authority, cl: id in a handsome livery, 
as he issued down the steps from the front door of 
the mansion. ‘‘ Let massa speak in peace to Lady 
'Missus and Miss Awly. Lady Missus and Miss 
_Awly craze for joy to see him.” 

Springing through the sable crowd, the young 
man jumped up into the portico, where a fair 
‘vision rushed out to meet him; and immediately 
| went in with him to the house to meet his mother. 

Denning, though his eye had rested on it but 

for a moment, could not fail to remark that the 
vision was attired in those half-masculine, half-fem- 
inine habiliments known to the world by the name 
of “ Bloomer.’ But in such good taste did the 
thin white folds hang about her, and so pliant and 
youthful was the figure they invested, that they 
brought no feeling of od: lity or incongruity to his 
mind. Ina few minutes the ‘y all returned, while 
Denning was presented in form. The elder lady, 
an extremely elegant and benign-looking per- 
sonage, while she welcomed him, let fall tears of 
joy and gratitude; and Alida, quite unreserved, 
showed by her manner, that the signal service he 
had just rendered them forbade every other feeling 
than that entertained towards a familiar and che- 
rished friend. Though very easy and charming, De- 
ning could not fail to notice a slight dash of eccen- 
tricity — perhaps in keeping with the style of her 
costume, While she showed her sense of the mighty 
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obligation he had rendered. Her manners in this, 
as in all else, seemed to be those of a free and 
easy merry boy; and would have appeared as 
odd, but for the ‘delicate, feminine countenance 
and gracefully formed expressive figure with which 
they were associated. Denning felt quite at home 
with these excellent people, and only wished they 
would refrain from thanks and protest: itions on | 
account of an act which, however it brought joy 
to their household, was, in itself, only prompted 
by an ordinary feeling of humanity. 

They dined arly; it was the custom of the 
country. The w eather was extremely hot; and | 


the repast consisted, in most part, of salads and | tar. 


other cooling veget tables, and partaken in a very 
dim room, where half. a- -dozen negro servants at-_ 
tended, like silent spectres, gliding through the | 

gloom. Little was spoken during the meal ; every- 
body was languid with the heat ; and besides they 
could scarcely “distinguish one another's faces in the | 
dimness of closed jalousies and shadowing window | 
draperies. When the ladies retired, and they) 
were left with iced sangaree, Sheldon ordered | 
cigars ; but Denning did not smoke. 

“i Then, my dear ‘fellow, let me show you your 
room ; 
of the afternoon.’ 

He conducted him into a charming cool apart- 
men, With an open balcony, from w hich there was 
a view of the river. 
darkened to keep’ out heat and light. But Den- 
ning could distinguish a lounge, upon which, 
ieeling drowsy, he threw himself. 

* W e shall not see you again till the evening,’ 
said Sheldon. ‘‘ We are like owls and moths. at 
this season; and are good for nought till the pert- 
odical return of night and darkness.” 


we all take our siesta here, at this period | 


At present everything was | 


Denning felt that it was quite true, and upon | 


the departure of his friend soon found refuge from 
the heat and languor in sleep. 

Evening, which descends with a rapid pace in 
these southern climes, had at length brought re- | 
invigoration for the drowsy household of the Ken- 
tucki: an, and Denning descended into the drawing- 
room. The w indows were all standing wide, and | 
a dim lamp with the reflection of the moonlight 
from without, made a delicious twilight in the 
apartment. Sheldon was sitting in conversation | 
with his mother and sister, and detailing his 
adventures. Denning joined them, but tound 
that he had no heart for the attempt. His spirits 
were beginning miserably to flag. 
period of inaction he had experienced since his 
misfortune, left room for the full consciousness of’ 
itto aw ake within him, and he could not drag his 
thoughts from the terrible past. He sometimes 
endeavoured to discourse with Alida, and se- 
conded her efforts to entertain him ; but he 
quickly returned into his own train of thought, 
and telt that he was absent and abstracted. 

“Do you like music?” said Alida; “ suppose 
Iget my guitar. Iris, get me my guitar.” ‘This 
was addressed to a half grown negro girl, who 


Was very gaily dressed, with a turban of many , Visitor came on the tapis directly. 
colours on her head; a circumstance of which she ingly handsome, 
‘“emed to be very conscious and highly delighted. | grave. 


| unobserved. 
and devoting himself to Mrs. 
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|She was always in attendance upon Alida, and 
seldom out of her presence in bower or hall, in 
bed-room or drawing-room. Iris was always most 
supremely happy and at her ease. Generally 
squat on the floor, and occupied in braiding 
hair chains or making doll’s clothes, or some 
other dainty but useless work, she was quite a 
picturesque obj: ct. 

| “There itis, Miss Awly,” said Tris with a grin. 
| Shall I go out into the verandah,” said Alida; 
‘‘T like better to sing in the open air.” 

| Alida went out, and Iris brought cushions. 
They all soon followed, and Alida tuned her gui- 
With her colourless though clear complexion, 
her black hair and eyes, the latter fringed by 
pencils of long silky lashes —I shall not atte mpt 
to describe Alida — innocent and impassioned 
child of southern skies, with a countenance 
speaking of ardent sensibilities and an impas- 
sioned heart, but in the glad light that played upon 
it indicative of an untried existence, and of a na- 
‘ture upon whose surface had only hitherto played 
the light and the airs and the ‘dews of heaven, 
| but whose depths had been unfathomed and un- 
‘disturbed. Denning had no eyes for her; he 
“scareely knew what she was like. She called 
upon her brother to assist her, and the voices of 
the two rose clear and harmonious on the evening 
air. She did not know what destiny had so 
guided her in the selection of a song; but it was 
a wild love ditty that she had chosen, of ruined 
hopes and a broken heart. Denning’s thoughts 
_ | reverted, in spite of himself, to another evening 
and another singer; and as he stood leaning ag: Linst 
the pillar with his back to the moonlight, and 
his fuce shaded, a few large tear-drops rushed 
from his brain. ‘The music and the hour favoured 
it, but Denning despised himself for so much 


| weakness ; however he was sure they had been 


He took pains to recover himself; 
Sheldon, contrived 
Henry hummed and 
and Alida sat still, 
handsome guest, 


to be very enterti ining. 
'thrummed. with the guitar; 
‘thinking of and watching ‘the 


so young, and as she thought so sad, whom ¢ hi ince 


This, the first | 


had thrown in her path. Never had she seen 
such an impersonation of melancholy. Had she 
been a painter, and desiring an ideal of a Pense- 
roso— who more fit ?—so be autiful, so young, so 
sad! What had been his affliction ? She dared 
not attempt to divine; but that some dark cloud 
had crossed his life, there appeared no doubt. 
Oh! quick woman’s wit! and she had been 
watching his face all the while of the touching 
melody of her song, and had seen the tears fall, 
A thought struck Alida. She would devote her- 
self to “the extirpation of that melancholy, and 
endeavour to bring back once more the natural 
light of youth to that young face. It seemed a 
fit recompense for the salvation of her brother's 
lite—a life so dear to Alida. 

When Denning and Mrs. Sheldon had retired, 
and the brother and sister were left alone, their 
** He is strik- 
” said Alida; ‘* but he looks too 
I wonder if he has any misfortune to 
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complain of; perhaps he may be mourning the |the action to the word, she leaped on the back of 
loss of some dear friend —or perhaps, poor fellow” | the brute like a roe, leaving Denning, who had 
—added Alida, naively, with a sigh —“‘ perhaps ‘come forward to assist her, in mute astonishment. 
he has been crossed in love.” | They trotted away, side by side, with a negro 
“‘T don’t think he has had any misfortune to’ groom behind. The country was in that half 
complain of,” returned Sheldon; “ he only is, as | wild, half cultivated state, common to the newer 
I am myself, confoundedly tired. I don’t think settlements of North America, with two-thirds 
he has been crossed in love; on the contrary, I | wood, and the remaining portion in cotton, maize, 
learned that he is engaged to be married to a and tobacco, and other southern productions. 
young lady of fortune in Philippi. He had been | Soon they emerged upon a common. ‘* What 
very nearly brought into fighting a duel about her | would you say to a race?” said Miss Sheldon ~ 
the other night. He is a brave young fellow, | ‘‘and that tree at the far end of the common to be 
that [ know.” the winning-post; it will give you an idea of the 
It seemed the most natural thing in the world capabilities of Prince. Remember you have the 
that Sheldon should say this to his sister. Sheldon | advantage in your horse ; though, to be sure, he is 
was a foreseeing and sagacious young man. unused to his rider, and may not go so well under 
Alida was now more than ever determined to you. Once —twice— thrice — go it!”’ while away 
devote herself to Denning. She felt quite sure |flew the horses like lightning over the grass. 
that he was suffering from some unknown cause, | Prince won it; though the lithe little figure of 
and was determined that the profound sympathy | Alida clung to her horse, as she urged him oa by 
which she felt, animated and enlivened by the | voice and spur with tremendous energy. 
gladness of her dispositicn—a disposition which | ‘‘ Floored, by Bucephalus, floored !”’ said She, 
she could not but be aware was like asun to warm | laughing. ‘‘ But I rejoice for Prince’s sake. I 
everything within its sphere—should be in his would not have him beat for the world, not even 
’ by my own darling self.” 
‘‘He is indeed a noble horse,” said Denning, 
| who had now resolved to lay wonder aside, and 
amuse himself by chiming in with the pranks of 
‘this little virago. 
“Yes, but not equal to my dun pony at a leap. 


3) 
. 





case not without avail. 


CHAPTER XVII. 





Tur next morning at half-past five o’clock a 
servant awakened Denning, with Miss Sheldon’s | Will you try me at a leap 
compliments, that if he felt disposed for an carly| “ Assuredly, if you desire it; but have you no 
ride with her, the horses would await his pleasure. | fears of being hurt, or at least fatigued?” 
Denning took his coffee, and proceeded to dress. “Bah, no! trust me! I shan’t be the first to 
Upon descending into the portico he found Miss | ery out tired or wounded.” 

Sheldon in broad-brimmed hat, surcoat and trou-| “As you please, so be it!”’ returned Denning. 
sers a la turque, leaning against a post—and, | ‘Do you see then that mule’s waggon?”’ 
start not ye celestial powers who watch over the; ‘ What! the waggon with the people in it ?” 
destinies of the fair—smoking! What?—a cigar? | “Yes, only some of our own negro people; 
No, not a cigar, but a roll of swect-scented leaves, | they know my way.” And indeed there was 4 
made to look very like one, and emitting a delicious | waggon passing near them on the common with a 
perfume. She had a little riding switch in her); few sables of both sexes in it, who were thus 
hand, and was thumping it against the ground in| being transported to their daily toil on a distant 
a most gentlemanlike manner. | part of the plantation. 

‘Qh, good morning, Mr. Denning! I feared | Denning had it between his lips —‘ Are you 
you might not like our early rising; but a gallop, mad, Miss Sheldon?”’’ when she had planted her 
ut any other time of the day is impracticable, as heels into the flanks of her steed, shot like an 
perhaps you don’t know, in this volcanic climate.” | arrow in the direction of the cart, rose at it, sprang 

Denning professed himself delighted. ‘with her horse like a bird into the air, and alighted 

“T hope then you enjoy riding; for I have an! safely on the other side. Before Denning had time 
exquisite horse tor you. Ile’ll leave the wind to exercise a consenting control or otherwise in the 
behind him, and not a damp patch on his coat. matter, Prince, urged by the instinct of example, 








Five hundred dollars, as I’m alive, he cost me, 
and not a cent less! MHollo, Prince, there you 


are, you darling,’”’ continued she, as the groom 
led forward an elegant chesnut creature, with a 


proud curve in his neck—a broad chest, slender- | 


veined limbs, giving evidence of the thorough- 


bred, orientally ancestred horse-—the noblest | 
living creature, next to the human, that walks the | 


earth. 


‘* And,”’ rattled on Miss Sheldon, ‘this other | 


dun animal is for myself—a regular lady’s horse, 
and famous at a canter, though no more to be 
compared to Prince than dust is to diamonds. 
You see I don’t use a side saddle;” and suiting 


carecered in a like headlong manner in the same 
direction; but with a different result: for Den- 
ning being unprepared to second his efforts, he 
stumbled backwards at the cart, reared almost 
| upright in the suddenness of the rebound ; and had 
he not been a perfect jewel of sagacity and breed- 
‘ing, would have fallen backwards with his rider 
under him. He recovered his position, as if by 
magic, and stood still like a lamb. And now 
arose an enormous guffaw from the cart as only 


‘the negro throat can utter it. The sables had 


looked astounded at first, when they saw four 


legs at a flying leap in the air above them. But 
now it was ‘‘guf-faw, guf-faw, guf-faw;” thus duo- 
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syllabic in true African guttural. ‘Heh, Miss’ pierced with a bullet at its very centre; and the 
Awly! hoh, Miss Awly! at your old tricks again; horse, whose skull stood not five inches below, 
nebber halt, Miss Awly, till you put Lady Missis paused and snorted as if in joy for the success of 
and Masser Henry in mourning clothes for you: the feat. Denning was quite excited with the 
delightful fun — plenty of laugh — guf-faw, guf- exquisiteness and beauty of the aim, thus taken 
faw, guf-faw !” after the manner of the mounted Indians at a full 
“Come along, Mr. Denning,” said Alida, put- gallop, and he rushed forward to examine the 
ting her horse into a canter; ‘‘ turn about, is but bullet hole in the handkerchief. 
fair; [ trust though that Prince behaved well, ‘*[ should not mind,” said he to the young 
and did not let you get hurt, albeit he missed the Amazon, who had joined him and busied herself 
leap. ’Tis true, my dun pony could scarcely fail in stroking and murmuring soft words to her be- 
of it, being less heavily mounted; and I doubt loved Prince, ‘‘ taking my station on the back of 
not his rider is of lighter material than that of , your doughty steed, and holding the flag in per- 
yours, in more senses than one.”’ son, if you fancy trying it again — so practised, 
“True! Wit is the lightest thing in the) so certain, is your admirable hand.” 
world!” ‘By no means,” said Alida, all a woman’s 
“ Excepting only — vanity.” softness rushing into her eyes. ‘‘ Heaven knows, 


| 
“Tam as poora match for Miss Sheldon at a|I am wild enough, but not yet prepared to risk 


banter as at a flying leap.” 'a fellow-creature, much less my own and my 
“At aught like banter, so light and vain —! brother's friend. I have no doubt our exercise 
perhaps yes !”’ -has sharpened your appetite for breakfast, as it 
“Ifyou are determined to lower yoursclf in | certainly has mine; and we had better turn our 
my esteem, that you will never do.”’ ‘horses’ heads homewards. What say you? Are 


“ Not even by exalting you at my own expense | you entertained with the first specimen of Ken- 
—so you intend to set up for that rara aris, the tucky manners ?”’ 
self-denying, self-sacrificing man.” | When they arrive] at the house, and had taken 
‘Not so rare an article as a clever woman, | their places at the breakfast-table with Sheldon 
too unconscious of it to be vain.” and his mother, it surprised Denning that neither 
‘‘Oh, I see you don’t know the Kentucky girls | appeared to regard the strange behaviour of Alida, 
yet; I am considered a perfect flat amongst them. | muintained as it was in their presence, as anything 
You have heard of Kentucky marksmen, Mr. | out of the common routine, or as meriting to a 
Denning, as who has not, in the wide world. Will | marvelling stranger, like himself, the least word 
you object to dismount for a few moments, for I| of apologetic remark. Perhaps it is the custom 
wish to show you a Kentucky feat ?”’ of the country (which she maintains), he thought; 
Miss Sheldon stopped and gave a shrill whistle | and he resolved to do in this case what, as a tra- 
through her fingers, by way of signal to her groom, | veller, he had ever found the wisest course, viz. 
who was riding in the rear. The man advanced | to treat nothing as odd or extravagant, however 
and awaited her pleasure. 'unconformable it may be to our pre-conceived 
“Now, Jupiter, dismount and give me hold of, ideas; for oddity is only a comparative term, and 
the bridle of your nag. Fasten this silk pocket- | oftener has its source in our own proper and pecu- 
handkerchief to my switch, after the manner of an | liar ignorance than in any objective field. 





election flag. You understand, Jupiter.” Wonder is the faculty of childhood; and as 
“Yes, Miss Awly,” said Jupiter, performing | with ripening manhood, so with extended know- 
the feat. ledge of men and things, it is astonishing how 


“And now stick it up across Prince’s face, | soon its greenness withers away. 
through his bridle bands, there. And now Prince 
you have a banner on your forehead — stand still 
my jewel! stand still.” CHAPTER XVITT. 

Throwing back to the groom the bridle of his 
steed which she had held while he did her bidding 
—she stooped forward, stroked Prince, patted him Ow returning from the breakfast-table, where 
on the neck, and whispered a few words in his| she had sat chattering like a little eloquent and 
ear when the noble animal seemed to have the | amusing parroquet, Alida signitied that she would 
comprehension of a human creature, and stood as | take leave of them for the day, being determined 
still as a horse of bronze or marble. Then to) to enjoy it in the seclusion of her own apartments. 
Denning’s unutterable surprise she drew a horse Henry had announced a party of gentlemen, with 
pistol trom under the saddle, and after examining | whose presence the absence of Alida was probably 
to see that all was right, proceeded to cock it. associated. They consisted of several of the 

“Mr. Denning, do pray be so kind as to retire | young planters, a race of men more genial than 
to a little distance, and look after Jupiter, for he | refined —and others, who had been invited to 
ls always in the way.’’ Denning did quictly as spend a festal afternoon, after the manner of the 
he was bid. Then going at a full gallop on her ,country. The principal entertainments on these 
dun steed with the cocked pistol in her hand, she | occasions lie, in the first place, in the consump- 
described a circle, of which Prince standing stock _tion of quantities of fruits—an incredible variety 
still was the centre, Crack, bang! went the of which are disposed in a tempting manner, in a 
pistol, and the rider stopped. The flag had been | cool, darkened room, inviting the attention of 
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consumers, along with the fascinations of iced 
champagne and sangaree. Seated thus, around 
the enticing board, or loitering about, chattering, 
or lounging in verandah, portico, and shrubbery, 
with the dear, delightful cigar, how luxuriously 


is many along day thus spent, by the lords of 


the creation, in the torrid summers of the South 
West! 

But to return to Alida’s sanctuary, where she 
too in these fervid days spent many a delightful 


hour, delightful though lonely. No books, 
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plants. Much care did Alida bestow upon these 

and having occupied her morning very indus. 
triousiy as she thought, 
sublunary concerns, she betook herself to a sofa, 
and called Iris to her hair. Inis delighted to 


stick all sorts of flowers and decorations therein, 
| . . 
for her own private and peculiar amusement ; and 


no 


portfolio, no needle- work, decorated this female | 


retreat. 
had ever read through one entire book. I have | 
no doubt she could” read; she used to read at 
school, 


childish things. 
of writing when one knows not how to spell. | 
She never could be 


of Alida. Yet was the apartment furnished most | 


delicicusly and situated in the coolest part of the | and going to the jewel case, 


house ; for well did Alida understand comfort and 
luxury, though she had no faculty for spelling. 
Her favourite mode of passing time when she was 
not actively engaged, consisted in getting Iris to 
braid and curl her long hair while she lay on a 
sofa, doing nothing. She was ever in one of 
two states, either most ardently active, or in an 
absolute quiescence, which would vie with the 
lazy languor of an Indian princess. On this 
morning “she happened to be busily engaged with 
her pets, whose name was legion. First in the 
list of these was a cage full “of English finches, 
and a mocking-bird beside them who imitated all 


their several notes, blending them into a delicious | 


mélange, quite original. ‘lhere was a parrot and 


two fulcons on the same perch, one of the latter | creased, while coming closer, 
of which was sitting decorated under his plumes | upon her. 


and jesses, and looking very foolish, much like a 
jester with cap and bells. 


It is even questionable whether Alida’ 


| 





but that was a long while ago, and Alida | 
was now no longer a child, and had put away | dresser,’ 
As to writing — what is the use | 


often made by these means quite a harlequin of 


her mistress. 

“There now, Miss Awly, you look so ’chant- 
ing ; there now. Eh! oh!’ ejaculated Iris, fas- 
tening in a great yellow plume of laburnums, and 
looking at it askance with infinite gratulation in the 
corners of her African eyes. ‘Let me get the 

4 _ _ -_ > 99 
mirror, Miss Awly; you look at yourself. 

“Oh! very fine: you are a first-rate hair- 
9? > ee 9? 

said her mistress sleepily. Go on! 
Iris was mightily pleased both with herself and 


her mistress, as she alway s was on these occasions; 


taught to spell, that was an ‘and went on paltering and smiling, like a dainty 
accomplishment quite beyond the peculiar powers | little negro aS she was. 


‘Oh! now, I get the pearls,” soliloquised Iris ; 
she drew forth some 
strings ; ‘and arranging Alida’s long black hair on 
either side of her face; she put the pearls on like 
a coronet ; and really, by accident of course, suc- 
ceeded in ‘bringing about an effect very lovely and 
ideal-looking. Alida was reclining thus asleep on 
the lounge, while the curtains, which had been 
drawn over the open doors of the balcony, were 
agitated by a slight breeze, and flung fluttering 
shadows over the half-darkened room and upon 
Alida’s face. In a little while Henry Sheldon 
presented himself at the door of his sister’s apart- 
ment. There was nothing, however, noticeable in 
this fact, except that it was not his usual custom 
at this time of the day. He seemed unwarrantably 
surprised to see her asleep; and his surprise in- 
he continued to gaze 
He shifted his position once or twice, 


‘so as to obtain a different view of her features; 


Then there was a. 


couple of squirrels which went rattling round and | 


round in a rotating cage, and made, doubtless, 
their little heads very ‘giddy, as they certainly | 
did those of all beholders. 
of this apartment were, a stuffed rattlesnake, 
which had fallen a victim to the prowess of the 
redoubtable little occupant; besides fishing rods, 
and tackle and nets, and swarms of artificial flies, 
in the glorious colours of the tiny gauze- -winged 
creatures that flit like shreds of rainbows over the 
western waters. There were, besides, one or two 
guitars—and shudder not, shade of good St. 
Cecilia!—a tiddle—a veritable graceless Cre- 
mona— with its two slits like a couple of mouths 
all awry—which Alida took especial delight in 
laying under her chin, and flourishing upon it in 
the most redoubtable and Paganini-like manner. 
A most delicious player was Alida, for she loved 
her fiddle as she loved her horse; and if there 
was aught in which she excelled more than in 
music, it was only at a flying leap. 

There was, besides, an open balcony into which 
her apartment opened, by means of glass doors, 


occupied as a sort of conservatory by rare tropical | Henry found that he only disturbed and dist 


The other purtenances | 
_“T never saw so striking a change ; 
a spirit or a saint. 


‘dim light upon her face ; 


| 
} 
i 
| 
j 


but he appeared still unsatisfied. He examined 
and moved the curtains to watch the effect of the 
but his surprise re- 
mained the same. 

“Can it be fancy?” murmured he to himself. 
she looks like 
Can it be the way you have 
dressed her, Iris? No! it is not that,” said he, 
‘moving the hair from her face. “And does she 
always sleep so soundly at this time of the day: 

But Iris only grinned, as being quite at a loss 
on the subject of Henry’s bew ilderment. 

‘You wish to speak with Miss Awly, sir; then 
I wake her up;” and Iris adopted the usual ap- 
prove 1 means for this purpose. 

jut Miss Awly slept on, and refused to be 
restored to her senses. 

‘* Very odd!” said Iris; ‘‘ she sleeps as heavy as 
a coloured person.” And then Henry undertook 
the task, and shook her, and kissed her, 
bawled in her ear; but in the matter of bringi0g 
about the great fact of consciousness, he was % 
unsuccessful as Iris. She spoke, and mutte 
and answered, though quite irrationally; and ® 





with these her chief 
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her, he ceased, and she sunk into her former pro- | and take plenty of cat-fish at least. An excel- 
found slumber. ‘‘Is your Mistress always thus lent fish and capital sport; for they are so cun- 
difficult to awaken,”’ he inquired. ning and difficult to catch—more difficult than 

“Oh, bless you, no, sir; she sleep as light as a/ any thing she knew except the young alligators, 
cat; and a mouse running across the floor will stir of which she undertook to prophesy some speci- 
her up.” mens that day, the water was so warm and muddy. 

“Most singular!” muttered Henry; ‘there | Thus said Alida; and the skiff being ordered, the 
must be something in it, after all—and that look of | two young Sheldons, with their guest, went on 
transcendant beauty, which I never saw before.” | their way. 

There was decidedly something uncommon in| Now it so happened that Denning and this 
the appearance of Alida, thus wrapped in profound | Amazonian young specimen, being thrown thus 
slumber. Perhaps it was merely the effect of the | continually day by day into each other’s company, 
extreme loveliness natural to her, now denuded _ became on very familiar terms; in fact, jolly com- 
as it was of that brusque, swaggering manner, ! panions, chums—and what more expressively 
which either of perversity or of affectation, obtruded than elegantly might be denominated “ Jack and 
itself so disadvantageously into notice during her! Tom.” Denning was so far amused with her 
waking hours. But no! it was more; it was a) unfailing fund of singularities and oddities that it 
regurd of elevation and exaltation blended with} served to divert him from the contemplation of 
supreme calm, which made him feel as if he were things more nearly affecting himself, and from the 
in the presence of something holy—a something indulgence of feelings uppermost in his heart. 
which her brother was totally unable to analyze, | Alida was delighted, and exerted herself more 
but which, had he been a fanciful man, might|and more. She was congratulating herself that 
have seemed to him a sort of transfiguration, or| she had succeeded in the object which she had 
as a likeness befitting the anticipated intelligences | proposed. Every day brought some new scheme 
of the new heavens or the new earth. Henry of interest or diversion into operation; and weeks 
stood gazing long; and he rubbed his eyes to| flew by, and found Denning still at the residence 
ascertain whether his sight might not possibly | of the Kentuckian. As to Alida, the society of 
have deceived him. Iris, attracted by his beha-| her new associate perhaps yielded her greater 
viour, moved from the top of the couch where she | pleasure than she was at all aware. What more 


had been kneeling, and stood at her mistress’ 
fect, likewise to gaze. 
“Wo! alas!” exclaimed Iris, bursting into 
tears; ‘‘ what is the matter with Miss Awly.” 
“Nothing! you foolish girl,” returned Henry ; 
“don’t you see she sleeps like a lamb ?” 


natural, surely, than that the society of a young 
person of about one’s own age should do so, who 
knew so much more, had dwelt in distant and 
stranger lands, had seen so much of that life which 
'was for her unsophisticated heart yet “a glory 
}and a dream,” and had so many interesting themes 





“But she will die—she so beautiful. God|upon which to discourse, in such an interesting 
makes beautiful whom he takes to himself; and 1) way,—all his own,—and broke in upon the 
never saw Miss Awly thus till now.” ;routine of the daily existence of that demi-civili- 

‘Keep quiet,” said Henry, ‘and don’t awake | zation where her lot had been cast, like an unex- 
your mistress; let her sleep till she wakes.” pected sunshine from some richer and more genial 

“Very good, massa,’”’ returned Iris, drying up | clime, colouring all with that new light—a light 
her tears; ‘‘ perhaps she dream beautiful things; | of magic and romance? It was mainly when 
and the shine of the dream is on her face. Per- | Alida was alone that such thoughts flitted through 
haps she enchanted, and some good fairy make | her little brain. Then she would sit and dream 
her so.” | tor hours; and when the reverie was over, would 

“Just so!” said Henry, going out softly. ‘ It} sometimes smile within herself to remember how 
is very extraordinary !’’ he continued, as be turned | unfailingly it had been concerned with one sub- 
his steps in the direction of his guests; ‘‘it is at| ject. Soft and bright were the images that then 
least very extraordinary, and there may be some | drifted over her soul; and, partly tamed by their 
reality in these new doctrines, after all.” influence, did ever the thought at such moments 

[sian strike her, that these wild ways of hers were un- 

CHAPTER XIX. becoming, and deteriorated from the charms and 
graces of her sex. We shall see. 

SRE BIOLOGIss. One evening it was, and the moon shone as in 

Why was it, upon the re-union of the family | those climes it only shines, clear as the noonday, 
at the breakfast on the following morning, that | but with a softened splendour, as fitted to illu- 
Henry looked intently at his sister, though stealth- | minate the world of romance and dreams. Alida 
ly—looked and watched, and looked again? But | was seated upon a step of the portico, alone ; 
Alida was just as usual, swaggering and chatter- except, of course, Iris, who crouched at her feet, 
‘Ng in her ordinary demi-masculine attire—full wriggling and smiling as usual—and this time 
f life and jocularity, like a merry boy refreshed | amusing herself with a cat, which she held on 
with the slumbers of the night. She proposed a|her knee. Iris had no thoughts, and therefore 
lay’s fishing; to carry luncheon in the skiff and | could not rest in their company —always requir- 
regale themselves under the trees. Though too| ing for her comfort some extra means of occupa- 
% for the middle of the stream, they could shel-| tion. Alida’s face was buried in her little hands 








t themselves under the shadow of the banks,|—a most uncommon situation for Alida. And 
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therefore it was that Denning, who happened at, her curiosity was not by this time sufficiently on 
this time to be going up the steps towards the, the stretch. , 
house, was startled with the vision, and stopped, ‘Do be less mysterious, Mr. Denning!” said 
to inquire what was the matter. He was still she imploringly. 
more surprised to see traces of tears on the face,; ‘‘ You probably recollect then,” re plied he, 
as it turned up to him quietly in answer. He clearing his throat for a narration, “about 
sat himself down by her side; ‘‘ What is the three days after my arrival, that there was 
matter?” said he, gaily. ‘‘ Anything wrong with | asse ‘:mbled here a party of gentlemen, among 
your affairs— anything wrong with Prince?” whom you did not make your appearance. We 
No reply. were all ch: itting away, and, in due course, some 
“Is it the parrot then? or perhaps the squir-/ of the novel subjects of the d: ay came on the 
rels have been running away—the wild restless | ‘table. Among other themes there turned up 
things —they are as “restless as young ladies’ | what has been denominated Electro- biology, a new 
hearts, and always panting for an opportunity to | science that I daresay you have not heard de- 
be free.” scribed. It consists of some peculiar cffects, which 
‘‘Not that,’ replied Alida; “ but when Iw as | one person exerts, or is supposed to exert, upon the 
in the stable this morning talking about Prince’? — | nerves of another, conveyed by certain waves of 
** About Pripce—did I not know it was dient | ‘the hands, sometimes by the fixed gaze of the 
Prince ?”’ eyes, and often by mere concentration of the 
“ Not exactly that,’’ said Miss Sheldon; ‘but mind of the operator upon a person either present 
when I was in the st: able, as I sail, talking or at a distance. One of the party, who talked 
about Prince, who is to ride at the New port | most upon the subject, and who professed io be 
races; and young Mr. Scamper came in and|more particularly acquainted with it than his 


Henry; and Mr. Scamper said he would bet | fellows, chose to single me out, and said that he 


to any amount on Prince—and as he under-| had rarely met with any person more calculated 


stands me better on his back than any other) to bea powerful oper: itor than my poor uncon- 
creature, I offered to ride him on the course for! scious self. I laughed very incredulously I sup- 
Mr. Scamper’s bet. But Henry said that would pose. ‘I will venture to say,’ continued the 
never do ; for no lady ever rode at the races— gentleman, ‘that if you chose to single out any 
not even in Kentucky; and that no sister of his | excitable subject of your acquaintance this very 
ever should do so. And when I naturally in- |, instant, and concentrated your mind powerfully, 
sisted, as being mistress of my own horse and my that you could produce trance, in whatever part 
own actions, he chose to be angry, and told me | of the world, near or distant, your subject might 
I was as wild as a colt mysclf—and that he happen to be.’ Will you pardon me, Alida, if J 
thought so, and that Mr. Denning thought so, ouavoes that you happening to be in my mind’s 
and that he was ashamed of me: and said that if eye at that moment, | selected you—out of pure 
nothing else would do as a corrective, he would curiosity —mentioning it to He mry, who I saw 
have done for me what the Arabs do to tame was interested in the success of the experiment. 
their unmanageable colts.” He then, half in jest, said he would go in search 

And what is that Alida?” of you and discover what redoubtable effects: hal 

“ He said he would have me ies tg as sure been produced. Ile returned after a little time, 
as there was a world and a sky above it; d7o/o-. stated that he had seen you, and that you were 
gized, that is the word! Do you na the certainly in a deep sleep; but this fact was 
meaning of it, Mr. Denning; it must be some nothing to the point, as Kentucky ladies in 
very dreadful thing ?”’ general, and yourself in particular, maintained 

“Henry was only jesting,” said Denning. an unfailing habit of going to sleep every atter- 


By no means; he lox ie d very much in ear- noon. sis 





nest,’ and perhaps Alida in her heart of hearts) “Do you remember anything of this, Iris: 
felt that she had given too much occasion for said Miss Sheldon. 
these reprehendatory remarks. For tlie first time “Oh, yes, Miss Awly,” returned Iris, who had 


since their acquaintance Denning beheld her in a been agape for some time. ‘Me remember It 
serious humour. “Did Henry never then inform well; and you not wake up, though Massa Henry 
you?” said he. “No!” returned Alida like a shake you everso. And Massa Henry ask me 80 
hound starting the scent; ‘no, what is it? many questions about your go to sleep; and me 

“Little of any consequence — but as you wish and “Massa Henry we both think you look—*, 


to be informed what he meant by the word’ oh so - 
‘biologize.’”’ _ * Tow did I look then, Iris? 


‘‘Most true, that is the word.” ' Oh, so! Oh, so!” 

“But perhaps I ought not to mention the! ‘Mr. Denning, I should not object to a second 
circumstance.” experiment, for curiosity’s s sake. I will remail 

“What,” said Alida. quite still, if that is all.” 

“At least it can do no harm to let you into the) And so Denning, fixing his deep eyes upo™ ; those 
secret, if secret it is — or indeed anything at all of Alida, saw that in a very short time a change 
beyond an odd concurrence of circumstances — or had passed over her countenance. She sat quite 
a sheer illusion.” ‘upright, and still with her eyes open ; and utte 
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Alida was no woman, or in truth no mortal, if; the long respirations of slumber; seeming, a 
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same time, quite unconscious to the world around | directly addressing her ; “or try only to remember 
her. He noticed by degrees a change coming over meas a brother and friend.” 

her countenance, probably the same which had| And then Alida dried up her tears, but the very 
formerly so startled her brother. Be it fact, or! soul of sadness was in her face. 

be it fiction, there sat Alida with the moonlight} They had not remained thus long, when Alida 
around her, and a glory on her face which was not | started up as from a sleep, and the ordinary ex- 
of this w orld. Her voice had become soft and | pression of her face returned. Denning saw by 
low, while she spoke quite collectedly in answer | her demeanour that no trace of what had recently 
to Denning; and the abrupt manner was changed passed remained in her memory. She asked if she 
into a SW eet contrast of gentleness and gr: ace. | hi ud been asleep, and had been really biologised, 
Denning sat beside her long, and gazed as upon | and had made herself at all ridiculous ; admitting 
sme exalting spiritual presence; and gazed|that it was the most unaccountable thing that 
again, and talked. Her voice, though clear, | ever had occurred to her. As he wished her good 
seemed like that of a persen far off, and not like | night, Denning felt quite at rest upon the sub- 
the voices of this world. Iris began to cry again; ject of any information that could be transmitted 
but Denning told her to keep still, and she sat | to her through the testimony of Iris, the whole 





hushed and awed, as indeed Denning felt himself, | 
as if in the presence of a departing spirit, or of 
some holy thing. Long she sat thus beside him, 
and they ‘talked in low tone; till at length Alida 
gently wound her arm round his neck, and laid 
her head on his breast. Denning gently disen- 
gaged her, and she burst into tears ‘and wept softly 
like a child. 

“Good, generous Miss 
mured rather than uttered; ‘would I had seen 
and known you long ago; before this fatal blight | 
upon my existence, whic h has rendered it too! 
withered a stem to be entwined by the young 
blossoms of thine—before this fatal heart- ‘blow, | 
which has rendered it a cistern too shattered upon | 
which to lavish the glad flowing streams of thy 
youth. But you will be happy still; this is only 
adim dre: am, and yet but half-sh: \dowed out in 
tay consciousness. Happy that I know it in| 
time! Youmust forget me, Alida,” said he, more 


Sheldon!’ he mur- 


+ eee 
_> _ 


being doubtless quite unintelligible to that mar- 
velling little negro. 

When Alida made her appearance the next 
Morning, she was informed by her mother that 
Denning had taken his departure before the ladies 
were up, and was now. en route for St. Charles, 
to which an unexpected necessity had summoned 
him. She added that he had left his love and 
‘apologies for them with Henry. Why did Alida, 
probably as unexpectedly to herself as to her 
mother, burst into tears? and being taken to the 
| watchful and sympathising heart of that excellent 
parent, weep and sob for some time like a tired 
child ? 

Alida soon recovered her gaiety ; but it was re- 
marked that, after this, she laid aside her Bloomer 
attire; neither did she leap any more fences, nor 
did she ride at the Newport races. 





(To be continued.) 
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No. 2.—THE MOGULS—(continued). 


Tue recent debates on the Bill for the Govern- | 
nent of India afforded an opportunity, of which far 


nore than sufficient advantage was taken, to make 
long speeches, loudly de livered, by some who had 
muc ch experience in the House ot Commons, and 
a fair reputation, when they confined their views 
to domestic affairs—to home subjects which they 

practic: ily understood—to those things which 


they had beheld with their own eyes. But the 


longest and dullest speeches were made by new) 


membe rs who seemed to take possession of India 

$ political and professional capital—gentlemen, 
4a fact, who had neither legislative nor adminis- 
trative experience, and who practically understood 
tought of the brief which they held, or the cause 
lor which they ple: aded. Both judged of India— 
Yould le ‘gislate for India, as if its numerous races, 
tligions, und languages were to be metamor- 


empire of many nations, between Cape Cormorin 
and Affghanistan, extending from Malacca west to 
beyond Guzeratt, could not practically be more de- 
lusive, than if they believed that, on the arrival of 
the constitution, which they would devise, at Bom- 
bay, Madras, Bengal, and Agra, a miracle would not 
only make the Mussulman, the Hindoo, and the 
Budhist forget their respective creeds and lan- 
‘guages, and transform them all into good Christians, 
speaking, writing, and reading no tongue but that 
of the Houses of Peers and Commons, the courts 
at Westminster, or the Free Trade Hall at Man- 
_chester—nay ! but that Mohammedans, Hindoos, 
and all other Indian races, were to be made to 
change their personal forms, cast their skins, and 
isalute the so-devised constitution in the figures 
and complexions of stalwart Anglo-Saxons, living 
'as such in all the cities and villages of British 


phosed by parliamentary sorcery into men of) India, and in comfortable houses built of red brick 


cashire , citizens of Bath, or residents of Doc- | 
“ts Commons. ‘heir ideas respecting that vast 
VOL, XX.—NO. CCXXXVIII. 


and white mortar. 
| When such a miracle shall have been performed, 
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we will join, with all our hearts, in giving the’ with emerald eyes, and its breast adorned with 
British constitution in all its fulness to India. rubies; two of the ships were laden with gold 
In the meantime, we will proceed with our essay and silver. De Gama with these prizes returned 
on India, its People, and its Governments. to Europe, leaving Vincent Sodrus in command of 
We have already briefly sketched the condition six of the largest vessels. This commander 
of India when first invaded by the Turks, and neglected the friendly chiefs of Malabar, and in- 
afterwards under the Affghan and Mogul dynasties; tent ouly orf amassing treasure, he made piratical 
we will now enter upon the intercourse of Euro- cruises off the Red Sea and plundered several 
peans with that empire. ships; but remaining in these latitudes during 
In the year 1497 Vasco de Gama sailed round! the tempestuous season, his vesscls all foundered 
the Cape of Good Hope, and arrived at Mozambique | and the crews perished. 
in March of the following year, and shortly after-| In 1503, Francesco de Albuquerque commanded 
wards at Calicut, where he opened an intercourse |a fleet of nine ships, and sailed to India. His 
with the Prince or Zamorin. Here and at the other nephew Alphonzo also held command over a por- 
places at which he touched, he found the Arabian or | tion of this fleet. The Albuquerques engaged in 
Mohammedan merchants carrying on an extensive | the quarrels of the native princes, and they ob- 
and lucrative trade. They had heard of the Portu- | tained permission to construct a fort at Cochin, 
guese and Spaniards who had so cruelly persecuted and a church dedicated to St. Bartholomew, 
the Moors, and their jealousy of Europeans coming | Leaving three ships and one hundred and fifty 
to India as traders proved nearly fatal to Vasco de men at Cochin, the others were laden with rich 
Gama, whom, and all Christians, they represented cargoes for Europe. Francesco and his ships and 
as pirates. In their justification we cannot deny | crews perished on the homeward passage; but 
that not only the English, but all the European) Alphonzo arrived with his ships and cargoes safe 
navigators of that period and for a long time in the Tagus. Among the treasures which he 
afterwards were scarcely of a character more | brought home were forty pounds of pearls, a great 
honourable than that of corsairs or buccaneers ; | diamond, and a Persian and Arabian horse. 
nor can we except from the catalogue the names! Don Francisco Almcejda was then appointed 
of Drake, Hawkins, and other English navigators. | vice-regent, and governor-general of India. He 
Vasco de Gama, after escaping imminent dangers, | sailed from Lisbon in 1507, accompanied by 
returned from India and arrived at Lisbon, 1499, | guards, chaplains, and a strong force, on board of 
where he was received with great distinction by | a large flect. He attacked the city of Mombaza, 
the sovereign. A fleet of thirteen armed ships enslaved the inhabitants, and arrived with all his 
was then dispatched for India under the command vessels in India. He reduced Dabool to ashes, 
of Pedro Alvarez Cabral, accompanied by a band} At Diu he attacked with great slaughter the 
of Franciscan monks to convert the Hindoos and | Arabian or Egyptian shipping, and those of Cam- 
Mohammedans, and with 1,200 soldicrs to enable | bay and Calicut, and captured or destroyed them. 
him either to conquer or to plunder. Sailing) The treasures on board these ships are described 
west he accidentally discovered Brazil, to which | as of immense value. He devastated and subdued 
he gave the name of Santa Cruz, and although | the whole country between Diu and Cochin. He 
that country had been previously discovered by | returned towards Europe in 1509, but on landing 
Pinson, the Spaniards did not dispute the claims at Saldahana Bay, in Africa, he was killed, with 
of Portugal to its possession. Cabral lost four of fifty of his crew, by the natives. Alphonzo é 
his ships in a hurricane, before reaching Mozam- | Albuquerque, who succeeded Almejda, made a sue- 
bique, where he retitted his ships, now reduced to! cessful attack on Calicut, which he reduced to ashes. 
six in number. On his arrival at Calicut, the; Henext attacked the city of Goa, then inhabited by 
Zamorin allotted him a house, where about fifty the Moors, all of whom he put to the sword. In this 
Portuguese established a factory. He visited | city he established the Portuguese power, seized its 
Cochin and other parts of the East, and returned | treasures, and made it the seat of government. 
to Europe with his vessels richly laden; and with} He then made a piratical expedition to Malacca, 
ambassadors from the petty chiefs of Cochin, | attacked and killed the Moorish princes, and carried 
Quilan, and Cananore. The Portuguese had quar- off plunder to the amount of one million pieces o 
relled, by their arrogance and religious inter- gold, and two hundred thousand of silver, whereof 
ference, with the Zamorin; and the fifty who’ one-fifth was reserved tor the King of Portugal. He 
lived ashore were massacred. built a church and fort at Malacea; and after 
Four ships were, in the meantime, sent from! wards, with little resistance, gained possession @ 
Portugal, under the command of Juan de Novo. the citadel of Ormus, with its artillery, and this 
He missed Cabral, but he encountered and de- celebrated place became a Portuguese settlement. 
feated and plundered a fleet sent against him He died on shipboard near Goa, 1518, and lelts 
by the Zamorin of Calicut, and returned with name for daring exploits and successful plus: 
valuable booty to Lisbon, having discovered the ders, which have led the Portuguese historians 
island of St. Helena on his passage. istyle him as “the great” Albuquerque. Bat® 
In 1502, De Gama as admiral of twenty large | truth Albuquerque, as well as Cabral and eae 
ships sailed from Lisbon for India, formed friendly of the Portuguese commanders, were law 
relations with several Indian princes, and captured | corsairs, and reckless and crucl conqueror 
the fleet of the Zamorin of Calicut. One of the ves- | After the death of Albuquerque, who had j= 
sels contained an idol of pure gold weighing 60lbs., | before his death been superseded by a most & 
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ateful king, the power of the Portuguese in | 
India begau to decline. Bad and cruel as had 
been the Mogul despotism in that empire, the 
injustice, extortions, massacres, and plunders, and 

iracies of the Christian Portuguese were not. 
calculated to inspire confidence or friendship 
among the native princes. 

At this period the Portuguese dominions in the | 
East included those which they still retain in | 
Eastern Africa: the Cape ot Good Hope, the fac- 
tories at Ormus, Goa, Calicut, Cochin, and the | 
Moluccas or Spice Islands. 

In 1517, the Portuguese established a communi- | 
cation with China, and in 1852 three Portuguese 
deserters being driven in a vessel from Siam by 
storms to the coast of Japan, this discovery led 
to an intercourse with that country. 

But the Portuguese were destined to be sup- 
planted nearly altogether by a more hardy nation. | 
When the Dutch appeared in the Indian seas, the 
Portuguese had acquired by conquest or negotiation | 
about thirty factories, including the Cape of) 
Good Hope, Ormus, and those on the Coromandel | 
coast, and other parts of India, as well as at Siam, | 
Java, Sumatra, and Malacca. Those factories, how- 
ever, were little more than fortresses without any | 
adjacent territory, and the Portuguese in the East | 
exercised no power except as rovers, plundering 
the vessels and coasts of all eastern nations, 
and carrying the cargoes either to their fortresses. 
or direct to Portugal. In the year 1570, Goa, | 
which contained but a small force, was besieged | 
by a great army, under one of the generals of the | 
Mogul emperor. ‘his attempt to drive the 


Portuguese out of India was unsuccessful, and | 
from that period, by their extraordinary and 
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of his new subjects in the East, by a people who 
had but lately overthrown his sovereignty. He 
accordingly armed a fleet of thirty large ships, 
in order to intercept the Dutch East India fleet 
on its homeward voyage. But this formidable 
squadron was encountered by the Dutch admiral 
Spilbergen, who had at the same time sailed from 
Holland for the East with eight ships under his 
command, and after a brave, desperate, and suc- 


cessful resistance, the Spaniards were beaten off, 


and the Dutch fleet with little loss continued its 
voyage to India. 

The Portuguese, though driven from most of 
the Spice Islands, had not abandoned their pira- 
tical descents on various parts of India. The 
Dutch yearly increased their fleets, and in 1615, 


with an armament of nineteen new vessels and 


2,000 troops, they successfully assailed the Portu- 
guese at Amboyna and other settlements, cap- 


turing all the shipping in those ports, and finally 


establishing their supremacy on the Indian Seas. 
The Dutch, about the same period, made an at- 
tempt to form a settlement at Kandi; but on this 
occasion, through the imprudence and assumptions 


of the commissioner, at the native court, he and 


his comrades were killed. On the following year, 
having entered into a league with the King of 
Kandi, the Dutch, with their whole armament, 
attacked the Portuguese, over whom they gained 


‘a complete victory, and, in 1656, expelled them 


altogether from Ceylon. The Dutch, about the 
same period, founded the city of Batavia, in Java, 
which, from its remarkably convenient geo- 


' graphical position, they resolved should become 


the capital of all their Oriental settlements, and 
the chief emporium of their commerce. On the 


viratical exploits, they maintained their supremacy continent of India, the Dutch have never had any 
on the Indian seas until the first year of the important settlement ; although, at the Cape, they 
seventeenth century, when the Dutch, after a) succeeded in driving away the l’ortuguese, who 
brave resistance to the tyranny of Philip IL., had! had there established themselves in a flourishing 
become independent of the crown of Spain. colony. 

A.company had been formed in Holland four The first attempts of England to trade with the 
years previously for the purpose of opening a} East were made with the view of discovering a 
trade with India, and in the year 1597, asquadron | passage from Europe, in a north-west direction, 
of Dutch vessels sailed round the Cape of Good by America. Cabot, Frobisher, Davis, and Hud- 
Hope, and in satety reached the island of Java. | son were among the early navigators who endea- 
Un its return to Holland another squadron, con- | youred to find a passage in that direction; but 
sisting of cight ships, under the command of every attempt, down to the present day, has 
Houtman and Vaneck, sailed for India, and reached proved fruitless; nor is it probable that a practi- 
Sumatra and Java, where they carried on a pro- | cable north-west channel will ever be discovered, 
fitable trade in spices and other commodities, and unless by some phenomenon of nature the climate 
freighted four vessels with valuable cargoes, which | of the Arctic seas shall become temperate. 
returned to Holland under the command of) Drake, who had successfully plundered the 
Vaneck. | Spaniards in the West Indies and on the continent 

During the following year, not less than forty of America, sailed from Plymouth in December, 
thips, of 400 to 600 tons burthen, belonging to | 1577, with five vessels, the largest only one hun- 
ditterent companies, none having exclusive pri- | dred tons, and the smallest not exceeding twelve, 
Vileges, sailed tor the Kast. ‘They soon supplanted | passed through the straits of Magellan, and made 
the Portuguese in the spice trade, and soon be- some rich prizes on the west coast of Spanish 
‘ame conquerors as well as traders. Aided by the America. But his small fleet having been re- 

alays, they attacked the Portuguese factory at duced to one vessel, he resolved to return by a 
Acheen, massacred the garrison, and in a very north-west passage to England. He discovered 
hort time drove them altogether from the Mv! the coast of California, which he called New Al- 
lucca Isles, bion; but instead of proceeding further north, he 

Philip IL. of Spain having usurped the crossed the Pacific to the Moluccas, where he 
town ot Portugal was enraged at the treatment opened the first English trade with the East, by 
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forming an alliance with the King of Ternate, who | 


was then engaged in Linetilities with the Portu- | commodities. 


guese. He returned to England by the Cape of 
Good Hope, after a voyage ‘of two years and ten 
months. 


such Spanish vessels as he met, crossed the Pa- 
cific, opened a communication with the natives of | 


the Philippines, in which the Spaniards had formed | 
settlements, traded with the princes of Java, and jg 


returned to England by the Cape of Good Hope, | 
having been absent one year and ten months. 
Newberry and Fitch, in 1583, ‘eft England in 
order to reach India by an overland expedition. 
They were both imprisoned at Ormus, and after- 
wards at Goa by the Portuguese. The ‘y, however, 
escaped, and finally arrived at the royal city of 
Bejapore. According to Fitch, they were amazed 
at the pomp of Hindoo idolatry and the magni- 
ficence of their temples. ‘As for the idols,” | 
says his narrative, ‘“ some be like a cow, some be 
likea monkey, some be like peacocks, and some | 
like the devil.” He was also amazed at “the | 
abundance of gold” and the ‘‘grandeur of the war 
elephants.”’ Golconda, which he visite d, ‘‘swas a fair | 
and pleasant city, with houses well built of brick | 
and timber, while the country abounded with de- 
licious fruits and rich diamond mines.”’ 
visited Barhampore. Here he saw Hindoo boys 


of eight or ten years of age married to girls of five, 


or six, the ceremony being celebrated with ‘great | 
pomp and piping and playing.”’ He visited Man- 
doo, the capital of Malwa, a very strong town 
4 . . - cod 
built ona high rock in the time of Akbar. 
he found Sa great and populous city superior to | 
pop y Su] 
London,— we l- built of stone, and having fair and | 
large streets. The grandees were conveyed in | 
little carts carved and gilded with fine silk or | 
cloth covering, drawn by two little bulls.” On| 
the banks of the Jumna he saw the “ Brahmins | 


come to the water, in which, though it were never | 
so cold, they prayed and walked and dressed | 


themselves, and to which their wives in tens, 
twenties, and thirties came singing together, and 


washed themselves, and performed other ceremo- |, 


nies.” ‘“ A great account,” says Fitch, ‘ was made 
of native beggars.” ‘One, a monster amongst 
the rest, had his hair hanging more than half down | 
his body, his nails were two inches long, and his 
beard enormous. Ife would cut nothing from 
him, neither would he speak; he would not even 
speak to the king.”” The Brahmins were a “ cor- | 
rupt people — worse than the Jews.” He visited 
Allahabad, and descended the Ganges to Benares, 
then a great commercial city filled with temples 
and idols. Many of the idols “are black, have 
claws of brass with long n: uls, and some ride pea- 
cocks, which be ill- favoured.” In his journal he 
describes the Suttee custom and many other usages 
revolting to humanity. ‘ When one is sick, they 
will set ‘him all night before the idol, and if next | 
morning there be any signs of recovery, his friends | 
will come, and sit beside him ; thereafter placing | 
him on a little raft made of reeds, they let him go 


down the river.” 


Priests, in all superstitious countries, have in- |v 
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He also) 


Agra | 


‘ented various modes of acquiring 
Here is a marriage 


money or 
ceremony ; 
‘‘“The man and woman go into the water with a 
cow and calf and an old priest. The man doth ho] d 
Six years afterwards, Cavendish sailed | his hand by the old man’s hand and the wite’s 
from Plymouth round South America, plundered | hand by the husband’s, and all have the cow by 


| the tail, and they pour water out of a brass pot 
on the cow’s tail, and then the old man ties hin 
‘and her together by their clothes; then they 
leive to the Brahamane the cow and the calf. 
Then they go to divers other idols and give money, 
‘and then they go their w ‘ay. ” 2S ; mesdiess Me 
observe that the money given to the idols at the 
conclusion of this marriage ceremony is “ taken 
by the priest 
Benares he describes as a large city, but con- 
taining houses only of carth and straw. The 
Dakoits, or robber gangs, according to him, infested 
the country, plundering property and destroying 
life. They wandered, he observed, ‘‘ like Arabs, 
from place to place.” After isiting various parts 
of India, of which he gives very minute accounts, 
he proceeded south to Hooghly, the chief settle- 
ment of the Portuguese. The borders of Orissa 
he found “almost a wilderness, with a few villages, 
and grass longer than a man, and very many 
tigers.” After visiting Molucca he touched at 
Ceylon, which he describes as a “fruitful and 
fair” island, and ‘“‘ the Cingalese soldiers as naked 
people, all of them, though some were armed 
/with muskets.” Fitch finally reached Ormus, 
| where he had suffered imprisonment at the com- 
'mencement of his journey. 
| The first English trading expedition by sea was 
made in 1591, when three ships were titted out 
respectively under the command of Raymond, 
Kendal, and Lancaster. The expedition, however, 
had hardly reached the Cape of Good Hope than 
the great number of invalids among the crews 
‘rendered it necessary that Kendal should return 
with them, and shortly after Raymond’s ship be- 
,came separated from the other, aml was nevel 
heard of. Lancaster’s ship was struck a few days 
afterwards by lightning, and four of his men 
killed. Sixteen of his men were killed by the 
natives on the island of Comora. But Lancaster, 
undaunted, continued his voyage. He doubled 
Cape Comorin in 1592, sailed to Sumatra, and 
remained during the stormy months of July and 
August in Pulo Penang. He captured one of 
three vessels belonging, “according to his account, 
to the Jesuits ; also a vessel of "250 tons, laden 
with rice, and a galleon of 700 tons, from Goa, 
richly laden with commodities for the Indian 
market. He next sailed for Point De-Galie, in 
order to intercept the Portuguese fleets from 
Bengal; but his men becoming mutinous, he 
sailed back round the Cape in 1593, where- 
from, on account of the shortness of provisions, 
he was compelled to sail towards America. He 
reached Bermudas in the same year; but a tem 
pest having arisen, his ship was driyen away from 
‘her moorings, and Lancaster and his crew wer 
left on a barren island, from which they we 
rescued by the accidental arrival of some Frene 
vessels, who carried them to Dieppe. So ended, 
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after a voyage of three years, the unfortunate ex- | arrangement was, that Myddelton was obliged to 
ition which first sailed from England to estab- leave Surat without establishing a factory, and 


lish a commerce with the East. 
Five years afterwards an association was formed, 


with a cargo of comparatively little value. 
On the first eight expeditions sent out under 


£30,000 subscribed, and three ships fitted out for | the auspices of the company, the average profit 


conducting a trade with India. Queen Elizabeth, 


‘was calculated at 171 per cent.; but it must be 


at the same time, sent Sir John Milden Hall as| remarked that most of those cargoes consisted of 
ambassador, overland, to the Great Mogul, to plunder. ‘The profits were actually derived more 


negotiate for commercial privileges. In the year 
1600, the association was reinstituted as the “Go- 
yernor and Company of Merchants trading to the 
East Indies,’’ with George, Earl of Cumberland, 
as its president, and 215 knights, aldermen, and 
merchants, and an exclusive right to trade with 
all countries east of the Cape of Good Hope, and 
the privilege of exporting £30,000,000 in bullion 
and English goods for the first four voyages, 
without payment of duty. £39,771 was invested 
in shipping, £6,860 in merchandise, £28,742 in 
bullion; and in April, 1601, five ships of 130 to 
600 tons sailed under the command of Lancaster, 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope, touched at the 
Madagascar and the Nicobar islands, and nego- 
tiated a commercial treaty with the King of 
Sumatra. Spices, however, were so scarce, and 
their price so high, that Lancaster resolved to 
obtain freights by plundering other vessels for the 
commodities which he could not afford without 
loss to purchase for money. He captured a Por- 
tuguese galleon of 900 tons, laden with calicoes 
and other valuable commodities. He negotiated 
acommercial treaty at Bantam, and after arrang- 
ing for future cargoes of. spices, he sailed heavily 
laden for England. 

In 1604 another fleet was equipped and sent 
out to India, under the command of Myddelton. 
The vessels, four in number, arrived at Bantam in 
December of the same year. Two were loaded 
with pepper, and Myddelton proceeded with the 
others towards the Moluceas, where the Dutch, in 
conjunction with the King of Ternate, were at war 
with the Portuguese. A separate expedition, 
under Michelborne, was sent out from England, 
but the adventures of this navigator were almost 


trom piracy than from regular trade. 

In 1612 a capital of £429,000 was subscribed 
for the purpose of conducting a trade on the regu- 
lar joint stock system; and in 1614, as we have 
in a former article stated, James I. sent Sir Tho- 
mas Rowe as ambassador to the Great Mogul, at 
whose court he arrived, with a letter ‘‘ from our 
palace of Westminster.” Sir Thomas obtained a 
firman in favour of English trade at Surat; but 
the intrigues of the Portuguese rendered it for 
some time nearly abortive. 

The Dutch had now driven the Portuguese en- 
tirely from the Moluccas and Banda islands, and 
seized two English vessels in consequence of their 
fuctors having failed to acknowledge the Dutch 
authority. Hostilities between the two nations 
on the Eastern seas lasted for six years, when it 
was temporarily settled by a singular treaty, 
which stipulated that the two companies were 


‘equally to share the trade in pepper, and the 


English to share in one-third of the trade in 
cloves, nutmegs, &e. Each company were to 
maintain ten ships in common for conveying goods 
from one eastern port to another, as well as for 
purposes of defence; four members of each com- 
pany were also to form a council of defence, and 
ior enforcing the provisions of this impracticable 
convention. The Dutch, however, had larger 





fleets, and continually interfered with the English 
trade, at last committing the infernal massacre of 
Amboyna, for which they were at length brought 
to account by the stern will of Oliver Cromwell. 
Meanwhile the Portuguese were driven by the 
English and the Shah of Persia from Ormus and 
Surat, and after the mission of Sir Thomas Rowe, the 


latter place continued to be the chief seat of British 


entirely of a piratical character. In attacking a | 
Japanese junk he lost one of his captains and 
‘and the East India Company, some years after, 
‘transferred their chief factory to the new pos- 
session. ‘The English had previously small fac- 


several of his crew, before effecting its capture. 
From this period expeditions were continually 
made to India, each consisting of separate com- 
mercial adventures. Those were chiefly directed 
to the Spice Islands until 1611, when Myddelton, 


with three vessels, sailed to Ceylon; and after an 
native chief to erect a fort at Madras-Patam. 


engagement with the Portuguese, in which the 
latter were discomfited, and one of their large 
barques captured, he succeeded in opening a 


comercial intercourse with Kandi. A_ trade) 


was next opened with the merchants of Surat, 
under an arrangement with the city authorities. 
Disputes however occurred; the natives complain- 
ing that Myddelton had forced them to take goods 
Which were unsaleable. His conduct appears 
highly unjust. He treacherously, while they 
were confident ‘in his hospitality, on board his 
‘hip, placed under arrest the governor and officers, 
wul the Indian goods were delivered in exchange 
fr his own. But the result of this forcible 


trade in India. Bombay was ceded to Charles LI. 
as a portion of the dowry of Catherine of Portugal; 


tories, one at Armegun and the other at Mazuli- 
Patam, but they had no permanent territory until 
1640, when permission was granted them by a 


But the directors allowed only a limited sum to 
be expended upon the building, which they called 
Fort St. George. Further privileges were obtained 


through Dr. Boten, who having cured the daugh- 


ter of the emperor of a dangerous malady, de- 
manded no personal reward, but received instead 
certain commercial advantages for the East India 
Company. Permission was obtained to establish a 
factory at Hooghly in 1656; and for the annual 
payment of 3,000 rupees, the English at Surat 
were allowed to trade free of customs. But for 
the first thirty years after the establishment of the 





factory at Hooghly complaints were continually 
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sent home of the unjust exactions and inter- 
ruptions of trade made by the authority of the 
Nabob. The Directors finally in 1686 resolved on 
invading his territories, and accordingly fitted out 
a fleet of ten ships with six companies of soldiers, 
which sailed under the command of Commodore 
Nicholson for the Bay of Bengal. The vessels of 
this fleet arrived separately, when one of the cap- 
tains sailed up the river and cannonaded Hooghly, 
but was repulsed and retired towards the sea to 
where Calcutta now stands. The Nabob seized 
and plundered the English factories at Cozembuzar 
and Patna; but with the view of gaining time he 
entered into a truce, which he soon broke. The 
commander of the British forces, however, with- 
stood his large army and burnt forty of his ships, 
and in consequence the Nabob agreed to treat 
and to allow the re-establishment of the English 
factory at Hooghly. But through the imprudence 
of an English captain, who disowned the treaty, 
hostilities were recommenced, and the English 
were compelled to retire from Bengal. Deceit 
and violence on the part of Sir John Child, the 
governor of Bombay, and his officers, about the 
samie time provoked the Mogul Emperor to reduce 
the English factories at Surat, and to press for- 
ward on Bombay, where the English had to sup- 
plicate humbly for the resumption of their com- 
merce, Which the political Sultan restored to them 
from his just appreciation of the advantages of 
foreign trade. 

In the year 1689, the East India Company in 
advising their governors at Bombay and Madras, 
urged “the increase of revenue more than of com- 
merce ; by following the example of the Dutch, 
who, in directing their governors, wrote ten para- 
graphs regarding tribute for one respecting trade.” 
They now laid it down as a rule, that independent 
dominion should be acquired in India, remarking 
“‘the increase of our revenue is the subject of 
our care as much as of our trade.’ It is, there- 
fore, from this period that we must date the rise 
of British sovereign power in India. 

Before, however, we advert to the acquisitions 
of the vast territorics now forming the British 
Indian Empire, it will be necessary briefly to 
view the possessions which France had acquired 
by treaty and by conquest in the great penin- 
Bula. 

The first expedition of France, which sailed 
from Rouen in 1503, as well as several small adven- 
tures during that and the carly part of the next cen- 
tury were unsuccessful. An East India Company 
was formed in 1642. Their first attempt at a settle- 
ment was in Madagascar, but that large and na- 
turally fertile island yielded but few commodities 
for European markets; while the ferocious and 
bold character of the savage inhabitants rendered 
fruitless all attempts to establish commercial 
settlements. In 1664, however, Colbert, the 
great minister of Louis XLV., granted exclusive 
and exorbitant commercial privileges to the 
French East India Company. 


Their capital was | 


15,000,000 livres. This monopoly was exempted 
from all taxes for fifty years, and they were to be 
reimbursed by the crown for all losses which they 
might incur during the first ten years; 3,000,000, 
livres of the capital was advanced from the royal 
treasury. But the first operations of the colony in 
Madagascar, as we have stated, proved unsuccess- 
ful. Most of the large colony sent thither were 
exterminated either by the climate or by the na- 
tives, and the survivors were obliged to remove 
to the two small islands which they called Mau- 
ritius and Bourbon. In 1668 this company es- 
tablished a factory at Surat, but in consequence 
of disputes with the native anthorities and mis. 
management it was suddenly abandoned; the 
French precluding its re-establishment in con- 
sequence of leaving all their debts unpaid. They 
next established a factory at Pondicherry, which, 
under the prudent management of M. Martin, 
became an important, prosperous, and great com- 
mercial depot. Similar factories were established 
at Mahé and Caracal, and another at Chander- 
nagore in Bengal, but Pondicherry became their 
chief emporium and stronghold. Chandernagore, 
under its governor Dupleix, one of the most extra- 
ordinary Europeans who ever ruled in India, be- 
came a mart of great commercial prosperity. 

Dupleix was the son of a farmer-general in 
France, who was also a director of the French 
East India Company. He inherited great riches 

from his father, and was sent to Pondicherry in 
1720 as first member of the Superior Council and 
Commissioner of War. In 1730 he was appointed 
director of the factory at Chandernagore. His 
sagacity, his remarkable activity, and his success 
in establishing the prosperity of that factory, led 
to his appointment, in 1742, as governor of Pon- 
dicherry and director-general of all the French 
factories in India. His plans for extending the 
territorial power of France in India were remark- 
able for the grandeur of their conception ; and if 
he had been supported by France and by the 
directors of the French East India Company, and 
had he had the good fortune of having with him 
‘and under him men of ability and integrity, it 1s 
quite possible that he might have succeeded in 
establishing a powerful French sovereignty in the 
East. He had, it is true, some great defects oi 
character. He was jealous of the success of all 
others, and especially of Labordonais, governor of 
the Mauritius, who had landed an army despite 
of the British fleet in India, and forced the eapitu- 
‘lation of Madras. But it was Dupleix that con 
‘templated the establishment of a French Empuwe 
on the ruins of the Empire of Tamerlane. 

We are now approaching the animated.and mar- 
tial, and the grave political periods of the Mab- 
ratta and Mogul wars—of the exploits of the 
French and English—of the military genius a 
diplomacy of the Clives and the Dupleix— 
of Hyder Ali, and of the black-hole tyrant © 

' Bengal. J. M‘G. 


(To be continued. ) 
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QO Sieep, now fall! 

Breathe all along my limbs, and then again 
Breathe all along my limbs, till every nerve 
Feel the warm shock and gently thrill to slumber! 
Bind up my brows in dusky gossamer, 
And interweave my lashes with a web 
And, wander as they will, let not mine eyes 
Strand on the margin of that ocean dun 
Where dreams inconstant float —all sail. O sleep, 
Lap every sense in wool ; upheave my soul 
In vacillating clouds, and let it drift 
Through darkness unto darkness, drowsily, 
Until Oblivion, all a-tiptoe, close 
The door on Consciousness. For now my heart 
Is sapped and sated with too many sweets ; 
‘Tis sick with happiness ; and every wind 
That lazily swoops from yonder garden, bears 
Too rich a gathering of summer scents, 
And murmurous sounds too soothing to mine ears, 
Already steeped, already whelmed and drowned 
In influences of supreme delight. 
Oh, it is all enough that ever through 
The lusty manhood of a summer day, 
In curtained solitude, my heart has grown 
And ripened in the summer of her love! — 
Enough that hour by hour, luxuriously, 
My nestling head hath all its fancies coined 
‘Mid the full fruitage of her bosom hid, 
And shaded in the umbrage of her hair! 

Pass on, thou sad, sweet evening shade! pass on! 
Heed me no more to-night, nor o’er me cast 
That mantle in thy ward—that sentinel cloak 
Which keeps the soul alert upon the verge 
And very outposts of infinitude, 
Or dimly makes the heart to understand 
What silence prophesies! O sweet south wind! 
Thou delicate whisperer! take up thy robes 
In passing o'er my head; that so the balm 
Fast falling from the hem may drop the more 
On eyes that wearily watch —and not on mine! 
Vome thou with spices from the orient, 
Or homelier orchard-scents seduced from boughs 
That groan relief should any apple fall — 
Bear them away, then, good south wind! away 
Where melancholy faces, like the moon, 
Shine only in a glory all foregone. 
The winds that soar along Sicilian seas, 
The winds that gasp and fall in Syrian groves, 
That swept the gardens of Semiramis, 
Or woo'd the censer in her palaces — 
Chat found our virgin Eve embowered alone, 
Rocking with clasped knee, and wondering 
7 strange new joy was that which shocked her 

ieart, 


And stormed her brows with blood—O soft south | 


wind, 
All these thou art not; but all these and more 
W reathe o'er my forehead as my lady sighs. 
‘fo! Murinur me no more of Indian palms— 
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‘Is this still form whose arms about me join! 
What watcher but the sun may sean the verge 
Of such an universe as those fair eyes, 

That search along the limits of my soul ! 

And for a wilderness !—South wind, away! 

back to your spoils o'er winefats and the vine, 

Sull load your wings with bloom of barsting plum, 
Sweep all Elysium of delights —and then, 

Anointed odalisque, despair! This waste 

Mer which my beautiful palm her love distils— 
Raved from her eves by that eternal light 

At which the sun was like a candle lit— 

Vhough thou hadst banqueted on Eden's sweets 
And sipped the fountain of its dreams at dusk, 
Though — shocked by Adam's fall, and all dispersed — 
Thy spoiling wings still chase them round the world — 
Yet were thy treasures quite comprised and lost 

Im any cloister of this-wilderness ! 

| This wilderness? but that was yesterday : 

| To-day it is the real and living truth 

| Of all those gorgeous dreams and memories 

That soothe the loving sun at parting eve: 

i Such glorious lakes of unawakened tire — 

)Such vast luxurious valleys stretched to sleep, 
Drowsing and dreaming with half-open eye — 
Such beautiful hills, round—round, and chastely 

bared, 

And swelling, like Eve's bosom, to the flocks! 
And set in glades serene are giant woods 

That with the breath of aspiration roar, 

And violet fancies blooming all abroad ; 
Meadows of languid contemplation ; groves 
That secretly and from a thousand boughs 
Drop sensual gums that swoon upon the air. 

But oh the vineyard and the purple vine, 

Which lies between the hills as ‘twere between 

The breasts of a Baechante, and enwreaths 
Their brows with frondage and cool clusterings — 

The vine that bridges o'er the rivulets, 

Dimpling their waters with exuding drops, 

All laughing, all together, in the sun— 

Oh, might L take its clusters m my hands 
And sy ueeze them on the lips of this young Age, 

“Twere lite and beauty for a thousand years. 

For ‘tis the vineyard —'twere the wine of song, 
With royal march and music rolling on, 

Balm to the weak and baptism for the strong, 

Or with low laughter rippling to the hearts 

Of melancholy worldlings and the world. 

But, O south wind! the vintage is too full 
My nerveless will lies down amid the vines 
Between Bacchante’s breasts, and all day long 

Toys with the tendrils in unbreathed delight. 





'__unshared her love, 





So nerveless let it lie ! 
Unshared the luxury her love imparts ! 

Then, bountiful vineyard, pour out all your blood 
Upon the soil, my soul—and it shall drink 

The inspiration that it grew, and still 

Drink in strong draughts until ‘tis all o’erworn! 





low yearningly they stand upon the marge, 

And stretch their arms across those fainting fields. 
Beyond mine eyes there liveth an expanse 
Broader than all the wilds of Araby — 
N ilder than all the wilds of Araby — 
Arid, and thirsty for the shades of love. 

And see how much more beautiful than palins, 
Hushed in a sunset solitude of thought, 


Pass on, soft wind! 


O'erworn! o'erworn! O sleep, wy = yx more ! 
O sunset sky, fade out! 

And thou, my beautiful palm and silent one, 

Recall their presence to thine eyes, as now 

My thoughts in thee are all recalled and held, 


|'Then shed those tresses down about my brows, 


And’ 


twill be night—with stars! Sleep! Mother! 


‘ 
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Recite thy lullaby, while thought and sense 
Spin like the stars, and, like the stars, stand still, 


And fold us in with all our happiness ; 


| That, floated back upon the careful world, 
|We may awake to see this glad to-day 

In hushed and pulseless joy. Spread wide thy robes, | Stand off afar, like an enchanted isle, 

| Beyond a sea of dreams. 


D TURKEY. 
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Tue interruption of the commerce of the Da- 
nube; the impediments which I[tussia has placed 
on the Sulina, the only navigable mouth of that 
river; the question of war and all its concomitant 
miseries, and the present alarming state of affairs 
in the east of Europe, are far too important and 
grave not to be necessarily a subject of great con- 
cern and anxiety to those who are, as all ought to 
be, alive to the interests of international friend- 
ship and trade, and to the peace of the world. 

We will, therefore, endeavour to present a true 
and clear view of the relations of Russia and Tur- 
key, in regard to their respective interests and 
with especial reference to the countries which are 
situated along the conflicting frontiers of both 
cmpires. 

‘The regions which are situated north of the 
Danube, extending to the Carpathians and the 
Dniester, and from the ‘Tibiscus or Theiss to the 
/tuxine; and the whole of Mosia on the south to 
the Balkan, extending from Sugidunum, or Bel- 
grade, to Odessus, or Warna, were, during the 
reigns of Trajan, Hadrian, and the Antonines, in 
as populous, rich, and flourishing a condition as 
any part of the vast dominions of the Roman em- 
pire. Trajan had completely subdued the Par- 
thians, and reduced all Dacia into a great Roman 
province, rather more than 1,300 miles in circuit, 
and embracing a great portion of modern Hungary, 
wll Transylvania, Wallachia, Moldavia, and Bes- 
Meesia included all Bulgaria and Servia. 
Trajan introduced a regular government and 
civilization into Dacia. Hadrian and his suc- 
cessors continued that policy, until the Roman 
powcr was overthrown by the incursions of barba- 


<3 
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rian hordes and the decline of the Roman empire. | 


lu the middle of the third century, the Goths 
came from the North and overran the rich corn- 


fields and plains of Dacia, crossed the Danube, | 
invested the city of Marianopolis, which was ran- | 


somed by the payment of a large treasure by the 
inhabitants. From that day Dacia and Moapsia 
have been declining into their present degraded 
condition. 


In the eighth and ninth centuries, while the | 


empire of Charlemagne was dismembering, and 
Normans, Danes, and Saracens were invading and 
possessing Western Europe, the Danubian Pro- 
vinces, ill defended by the Greek Emperor, were 
ravaged by fresh hordes of Scythians, especially 
by tue Bulgarians and Magyars, who devastated 
their cities and laid the whole country waste. 
“The spoliation of those fertile agricultural 
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provinces, and the ruin of the towns, was soon after 
completed, first by the Turkish hordes, who came 
westward, direct from the Altai mountains of 
Central Asia, and afterwards by the descendants of 
‘those who conquered Persia and the Saracenic 
Kaliphs. 

The Pretorian bands, the Turkish mercenaries 
of the Kaliphs, the Mamelukes of Egypt, and 
the Strelitz of the Czars, have all been for a 
time the servile instruments of the tyranny, and 





as readily the assassins of their despots. The 
| Saracenic empire, with its magnificence, with 
its cities and its Kaliphs, who were at the same 
‘time princes and priests, fell, in the weakness 
caused by luxury and indolence, a sacrifice to 
| the usurpation of the Turkish mercenary guards, 
| Which were first organised by the Kaliph Mo- 
'tassem in the tenth century; and the Seljukian 
‘Turks first, and the Ottomans next, founded 
their empires on the ruins of the Kaliphat, 
embraced Islamism; subdued Syria, Palestine, 
Egypt, all Asia Minor; and, in the fourteenth and 
fitteenth centuries, passed over into Europe, con- 
_quered Bulgaria, Thrace, Wallachia, Servia, Mol- 
davia, Bessarabia; overthrew the throne of Con- 
stantinople, and transformed the Basilika of St. 
| Sophia into an Ottoman Mosque. 

Ilistory does not present an event, or rather a 
series of events, more awful than the extinction 
of the Eastern Roman empire by the Turkish, or 
Oghuzean Tartars. But the domestic corruptions, 
| degradations, and atrocities of its rulers and its 
people, were too disgusting and horrible not to 
cause the fall of Constantinople, if the fierce and 
warlike Ottomans had never besieged its walls 
or conquered its provinces. 

The Turks became, after the days of Alaric, 
Attila, and Arpad, the most ferocious and terrible 
warriors who ever carried terror, massacre, and 
devastation over Eastern Europe; but from the 
day their great army, which besieged Vienna 
under Kara, or Black, Mustapha, was driven from 
‘its walls, in 1688, by John Sobieski, the Ottoman 
power has been rapidly declining. This decline 
has been especially remarkable since Peter, called 
‘the Great, of Russia became a conqueror. There- 
fore the present occupation by Russia of Moldavia 
and Wallachia; the actual position of the commerce 
of the Danube, and the unsatisfactory state of what 
we term the Eastern question, demand some Il- 
vestigation respecting Russian aggrandisement— 
which may be instructive. 

At an early period the Scandinavian pirate 
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infested the eastern shores of the Baltic, and com- ; however, were on all occasions attended with loss 
pelled the primitive Russians of Ladoga to pay to the Greeks, who, to keep on terms with them, 
them a stipulated number of the skins of white yielded to the exaction of a species of black-mail 
squirrels, in the shape of tribute. ‘lhose rovers|in the way of tribute. Those piratical expedi- 
were called Varangians, or corsairs, by the Kus-| tions usually consisted of numerous vessels, each 
sians. At length, in 862, Ruric, a Scandinavian | armed with about forty men — circumstances 
sea-king, or chief, founded the Russian or Mus-/| which gained the credence of the vulgar in a 
covite dynasty, which endured for more than 700| prophecy said to have been sacredly inscribed 
years, until the accession of the House of Ro-| upon an equestrian statue in Taurus, that the 
manoff, or the present dynasty. There is some | Russians should in the last days become masters 
resemblance in the invasion of Russia by the | of Constantinople. With respect to this prophecy, 
Scandinavians and the conquest of England by | it is remarkable that Mr. Gibbon in 1787 observes: 
the Normans. Fora long period the successors‘ Perhaps the present generation may yet behold the 
of Ruric allotted to their knights, or followers, | accomplishment of a rare prediction, of which the 
the lands acquired by the force of the Varangian | style is unambiguous and the date unquestionable.” 
sword. Nor did the Scandinavians in language, | “The Czar Sviatosloff subdued or repelled all the 
religion, or by marriage, for a long time assimi- | nations from the Volga to the Danube. This 
late themselves to the Russians. Vladimir, a) chieftain in his military and savage habits resem- 
descendant from Ruric, when his family had! bled the early Scythian conquerors. He slept on 
become poweriul, was the first to deliver his the ground, with his head on his saddle, and 
country from the annual incursions of those covered with a bear-sskin. He often fed on horse- 
pirates. This Czar directed them to go south—to | tlesh broiled on a wooden fire. He undertook to 
Constantinople, where the Danes, Saxons, and conquer Bulgaria for Nicephorus on receiving 
Kuglish Saxons were employed by the Byzantine 
emperors as military mercenaries. ‘These Dancs, | 60,000 men he embarked in small vessels and 
Saxons, English, and Varangians formed the ouly | sailed down the Borystenis to the Danube, crossed 
guard who were ever loyal and faithful to the | over to and landed upon the Meesian coast. With 
Greek emperors. Towards the middle of the | this force he defeated the Bulgarian cavalry, van- 
ninth century the family of Ruric possessed the) quished their king, and made his children cap- 
whole province of Moscovia, or Wolodimir, as well! tive. He conquered the country from the Euxine 
as the country west to the Baltic, and north to| to Mount Hermnu, and to the river Aara-Lome, 
the White Sea. The Tartar hordes limited the or Black-Lome, which falls into the Danube—or 
extension of their eastern dominion, but the that great portion of Bulgaria now known as Silis- 
Czars early acquired the territory south of Mus-  tria, and half of Routschouk. ‘These events oe- 
covy, following the course of the Borysthenes to curred soon after the middle of the tenth cen- 
the banks of the Euxine. Novogorod and Kiov tury, a.p. 958 to 970. 
were early acquired. Both those cities increased) — But although Sviatosloff had received more than 
rapidly in population, commerce, and wealth. full payment for the toils, expenses, and rewards 
Kioy, with its 800 churches, became the great’ of this conquest, he refused to relinquish the con- 
commercial mart of the dukedom, or empire, aud guered provinces to the Greek emperor. The 
thither were brought slaves, furs, hides, honey, Russian warrior was joined by hordes of Turks, 
and various produce, to be sold to the merchants Chozars, and other marauders. The very ambase- 
of other countries. Adventurers sailed down the sador whom Nicephorus sent betrayed his master, 
Borysthenes to the Euxine, and from thence along | assumed the purple, and assured the Russian that 
the shore to Constantinople, bringing back with if he were enabled to ascend the throne of the 
them cargoes of wine and oil, spices, and Grecian Cyesars, he would share with him the spoils of the 
inanutactures, astern empire. On this they crossed the Bal- 
At this period all the Russian nations were kan, reached Adrianople, summoned Nicephorus 
pagan. But the introduction of luxuries and the to descend from the throne,—the Russian threat- 
benetits of trade led to far more ambitious views ening that if he refused, a conqueror and a 
on the part of the Varangian Czars. From com- master would soon occupy Constantinople. But 
mercial adventurers they now became armed pi- another warrior now arose who thwarted the 
ratical marauders, and made numerous descents ambitious views of the Russian. The celebrated 
uito the Black Sea. As early as 865 those pirates John Zimisces, who immediately succeeded Nice- 
xcupied the port of Constantinople. The Em- phorus, was enabled to raise a powerful army, 
petor Michael, son of Theophilus, was then absent; and having separated the Turkish and other 
de returned hastily, and, as itis related, performed hordes from the Russians, ultimately drove 
‘miracle by dipping the garments of the Virgin 70,000 of these barbarians from Thrace. He then 
dlary intu the sea, and thereby raising a tempest, led the main body of his army over the Balkan, 
Which drove the Russians away. Another unsuc- | put 8,500 Russians to the sword, and rescued the 
“ssiul attempt was made in 904; a third in941; sons of the Bulgarian king. Sviatosloff having 
While the naval force of the empire was engaged | performed many deeds of desperate valour, was at 
‘salust the Saracens. ‘Two years afterwards an- length compleiely overcome, and on being allowed 
other fleet of Russian pirates was driven from the a safe passage to retreat, bound himself by a 
sphorus, but not until they had captured or de-| solemn imprecation, never again to invade the 
“toyed twenty-four Greek galleys. Their descents, | imperial dominion. 
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About one hundred years before this period, Pho- | 


ticus a Greek patriarch, made an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to plant Christianity in Muscovy. Christi- 
anity may besaid tohave been first introduced about 
955, when Olga, after revenging the death of her 
husband Igor, left Kiov and ar rived at Constanti- 
nople, where she was baptized by the Patriarch, 
in presence of the Emperor Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus. 


of her uncle, sixteen maidens of high, and eighteen 
of low rank, two interpreters, twenty-two domestics 
or followers, and forty-four merchants who consti- 
tuted the suite of the princess. On her return to 
Kiov, she laboured strenuously to propagate the 
gospel, but without success; for her own family, 
including her son Sviatosloff, her grandson Vlad- 
imir, as well as the whole nation, adhered to the 
worship of the pagan gods of the country —some 
with indifference, some with superstitious zeal. 
Nor must it be forgotten that as late as the 
end of the tenth century, those gods were be- 
lieved to be propitiated only with human sacri- 
fices. But about the year 998, the dramatic 
fascinations and splendour of the worship in the 
church of St. Sophia had its influence on the 
Russian merchants and others who had visited or 
resided in Constantinople, causing them to feel 
disgusted with the paganism of their country, 
and gradually to become converts to the Christian 
faith. Great and wonderful have been the influ- 
ence and virtue of women in converting princes 
and nations. Queen Clotilda is said to have, near 
the end of the fifth century, converted her hus- 
band, the savage pagan king of the Franks. 
Queen Bertha being, a.p. 5‘ 90, converted by St. 
Augustine, that pious wife converted her idola- 
trous Saxon husband, Ethelbert ; who, appointing 
Augustine first bishop of C anterbury, instituted 
Christi: anity in all England. 
the Emperor Henry II., married and converted 


Waik, King of Hungary, who commanded his 


subjects to become Christians; and being bap- 
tized, a.p. 998, Stephen, the pope, sent him the 
Sangels crown,” with which, after being an- 
ointed, he was crowned as the first Christian 
king of that kingdom. 
Bohemia married and converted Miceslas, Duke 
of Poland, by whom Christianity was founded i In 
that country in the tenth century. The Greck 
princess, Theodora, in the ninth ce ntury charmed 
and converted the then powerful heathen king 
of the Bulgarians; and he, consequently, insti- 
tuted Christianity among his Scythian hordes. 
The Greek emperor Basilius Porphyrogenitus 


gave his sister Anne to Vladimir, grandson of 


the Empress Helena, who at the same time, 
charmed and persuaded by his lovely bride, 
in the city of Cherson, was baptized and m: arried 
by the Greek pontiff. Vladimir then restored 
the city to his brother-in-law, carrying off how- 


ever the gates to Novogorod, as a trophy of faith 
nd victery, to be erected before th e first Christian 


church in that city. Leroun, the god of thunder, 


was then dragged along the streets of Kiou, bat- 
tered with clubs, and cast into the Borystenis. 


Her conversion and baptism was at the | 
same time followed by the conversion and baptisin | 





Gisela, the sister of | 


The sister of the king of 


Vladimir then issued an ukase, commanding al] 
who were not enemies to God to be baptized, 
Thousands, following the example of the Czar and 
his Boyards, embraced the new religion, and 
during the eleyenth century the Muscovites are 
said to have abandoned idolatry; and. at the 


present time 55,000,000 subjects of the Czar al] 


zealously adhere to the truths, the errors, and the 
superstitions of the Greck Church. 

In 1237, the Muscovites were subdued by the 
Tartars who slew the Czar George, and exercised 
a supreme sway over the country, exacting and 
receiving tribute for 213 years. But, in 1450, 
Ivan, son of blind B: wilius, overthrew the Tar- 
tar yoke, and restored his country to inde- 
pendence. He subdued the dukes of Novegorod, 
and conquered Smolensko from the Poles. In 
1553, the kingdom of Astrakan and other pro- 
vinces were conquered from the Tartars, and 
united to the empire; and after a lengthened 
period of civil war, occasioned by Demetrius and 
other pretenders, the House of Ruric was super- 
seded by that of Romanoff in the person of Michael, 
son of the Russo-Greek patriarch, Philaretti, w ho 
had married a descendant of John Basilowitz. 
She had previously been a nun. 

Alexis, son of Michael, conquered several pro- 
vinces before 1658; in 1686, the Cossacks of the 
a tine submitted to the sovereignty of Russia as 

they had before done to Poland, before the country 
had been conquered and dey -astated by the Turks. 
To this acquisition of territory there succeeded a 
period of bloody conflicts, when all order, justice, 
and security scemed to have disappeared for ever 
from within the Russian dominions. 

Alexis, by his first wife, the daughter of a 


Boyard, had two sons, I eodor, who succeeded him 
‘in 1677, and Ivan, and six daughters. 


Of the 
latter the third, Sophia, became famous and scan- 
dalous, by her abilities, intrigues, and crimes. 
by ase ‘cond mi urige with anothe r of his subjects, 
Alexis had a son, afterwards Peter the Great, 
born June, 1672. The Czars at all times exercised 
the prerogative of marrying whomsoever they 
pleased, and of bequeathing, with the same right, 
the succession to the sovereignty. Feodor died 
young without issue, and Ivan being incapable 
of ruling from his imbecility, weak sight, and 
epileptic fits, Peter, the younger brother, re- 
mained only, as sound in mind and vigorous in 
body, but was then a mere child. 

The Muscovite government in more than one 
respect was similar to that of the Ottomans. One 
had its Janissaries, who disposed frequently of the 
lives and of the thrones of the Sultans; the other 
had its Strelitz, who were more ferocious. and 
equally as unscrupulous as the Janissaries. The 
Princess Sophia, third daughter of Mich: el Ro- 
manoff, was destined for a convent; but her im- 
perious and dangerous spirit aspire d to a far more 
ambitious notoriety. Perceiving that her oldest 
brother Feodor was not de stined for long life, 
that Ivan by his imbecility, and Peter from his 
infancy, were incapable of administering the affairs 
of the empire, she resolved, on the death of 
Feodor, to imitate Pulcheria in regard to her 
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brother Theodosius the Great, and seize upon the | 
crown. She determined to destroy Peter, h: ving | 
first by her intrigues secured the Strelitz, and ex-. 
cited them to revolt and to commit the most san- 
guinary cruelties. Neither the Praetorian Guards | 


nor Janissaries ever perpetrated greater barbar- | 


ities. On the death of Feodor, they assembled in | 
arms at the Kremlin, and commenced by charg- | 
ing their colonels with having deprived them of | 
their pay; they compelled the ministers to dis- | 
miss those officers; and on receiving the money 
which they alleged was due to them, they insisted | 
on the old practice, that the officers ‘should be de- 
livered over to them. ‘They were accordingly de- | 
livered up and subjected to the punishment of the | 
batogue, or flagellation, while stretched on their | 
bellies on the ground. The Strelitz were then | 
secretly led on from crime to crime by the 
Princess Sophia. She convoked an assembly of | 
princes of the blood, generals of the army, and 
other great dignitaries, in order to induce them to 
prevent the Patriarch from proclaiming the sove- 
reignty of Peter. She promised the Strelitz ‘not 
only an increase of pay, but presents. Her mea- 
sures everywhere excited the soldiery against the 
family of Nariski, and especially against the two 
Nariski brothers of the young Dowager Czarina, 
the mother of Peter. She gave them the names 
of forty great lords, who she said were equally 
the enemies of the Strelitz and of the State. Her 
proscriptions resembled those of Sylla and the 
Triumvirs of Rome; nor were those altogether pe- 
culiar either to Rome or to Muscovy, for “they have 
ben imitated by other states. Two of the great 
lords were thrown out of their windows, and re- 
ceived upon the points of their pikes by the Strelitz. 
One of the Nariski was then massacred ; three 
others, who had taken refuge ina church, were 
assassinated at the altar. Horrible massacres and 
cruelties were continued until all those who were 
supposed the enemies of Sophia were murdered ; 
on which Ivan and Peter were proclaimed joint 
sovereigns and Sophia co-regent. She then ap- 
proved and recompensed the crimes of the Strelitz, 
confiscated all the property of the proscribed lords, 
and bestowed it upon those abominable assassins, 
whom she even permitted to erect a monument 
with the names engraved of those whom they had 
massacred, as traitors to their country. She as- 
sumed all the honours of a sovereign ; her profile 
Was stamped upon the coins; she usurped the first 
place in the council and of supreme power, and 
she signed all public documents. After a lapse 
of a few years she conspired with her minister Ga- 
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litzin for the removal of Peter, then seventeen 
years of age, by assassination. 

The young prince discovered and frustrated this | 
murderous design, arrested Sophia, and confined 
her for life in aconvent. This year, 1689, may 
be regarded as the commencement of the re ign of 
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Peter; although Ivan survived in a state of help- 
less imbecility “until 1696, and the name of Peter 
as sovereign did not previously appear in the 
ukases. In early life he laboured as a carpenter 
at SaarJam ; and, in 1697, he built a frigate, which 
he despatched to Arc ‘hangel. In the following 
year he worked in the dockyard at Depttord. 

This remarkable man was a genius of extraor- 
dinary conceptions, and a ruler of great abilities, 
although not a man of the most consummate wis- 
dom. He gave Russia a navy which has and will 
for ever, at least in the Baltic, prove useless. He 
constructed docks and an arsenal at Cronstadt ; and 
in his maritime ardour built the capital of his 
empire in the most ill-judged and worst situation 
in Europe. He made acquisitions on the Baltic 
and on the Black Sea. It is not just to say that 
before his time there were neither arts, sciences, 
nor literature in Russia, for these had been gra- 
dually, although not extensively, introduced after 
the institution of Christianity. But Peter intro- 
duced new arts, sciences, literature, and civilisa- 
tion from the South and West of Europe, and he 
earried home with him Ferguson, the celebrated 
astronomer and mathematician, whom he met at 
Deptford, and who established the marine school 
of Russia. He united great rivers by cutting 
and constructing magnificent canals. His great 
ambition was to render Russia a great naval 
power, which ambition, we believe, will never be 
rei alised, unless the Czar becomes master of the 
Bosphorus and Dardanelles. 

Since the first conquests of Peter the Great, the 
policy, or at least the conduct, of Russia has been 
aggressive. Since that period, the dominions of 
the Czar have extended over the greater part of 
the ancient kingdom of Poland, over Finland and 
the islands of Al: an, formerly belonging to Sweden, 
over four Baltic provinces, inc uding the duc hy of 
Courland; over conquests from the Tartars, over 
Little Tartary, Bessarabia, and a portion of Molda- 
via taken from the Ottoman empire. When to these 
we add the conquest of Siberia and her possessions 
acquired in North America, Russia appears to oc- 
cupy more of the surface of the globe than even 
the vast but widely spread British empire. But 
the gigantic extent of her dominions has increased 
the idea of her power to the utmost point of exag- 
geration. 

The power of Russia is at present dangerous 
with regard to her immediate neighbours, and the 
former and the present occupation of two great 
Danubian provinces, by which she maintains a 
command over the mouths of that river, will fami- 
liarise her with the idea of taking permanent pos- 
‘session, not only of Moldavia and Wallac hia, but 
‘immediately after— almost from necessity at 
at least, the whole of Bulgaria immediately south 
of those countries. 


(To he continued.) 
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THE SHINING LADDER. 


August 9.—Gor tired this afternoon (I resume Syrian bather in a Syrian bath. Upon the ex 
at adreary distance from the date, but with a treme point of this neck of land cluster a few trees: 
ainfully weightened memory) of rooting up weeds. and high above your head stand a few others 
Had plucked a little pink- -petalled thing from be- which also seem to have come down to watch upon 
neath the shadow of some pansies, and was about the shore. With their lean and barren limbs, 
to fling it away, when I suddenly caught its eye; where only a few ghostly leaves, the memories of 
if it would not be more correct to say, ‘that its eye past summers, miserably flutter; they seem like 
forlorn spirits come down to watch upon the 

“What sort of Providence, then, are you>” shore; and as they wave their arms across the 
The question was directly asked, in an innocent, impassive sea to the trees that flourish on the 
unwinking way, very suited to the drift of it; and sunset strand beyond, and these nod their um- 
was ‘allowe d by a conundrum, ‘‘ When is a weed brageous heads and beckon in return, it is an image 
not a weed?” which being propounded with the of the world, of death and the world to come, that 
sume melancholy innocence of manner, caused gives you something to think about as you sit 
me some confusion and a slight sense of mean- there. 
ness. I could have replied to the insinuation, Or, if your thoughts go backward and your 
by reference to the march of intellect, and the eyes look “down, there at your feet the white 
progress of cultivation or civilisation; but, with | horses of the sea foam proudly up, still with hope. 
the “pluc ‘ked weed dying in my hand, concluded, | Hundreds of years they have sought those Grecian 
on the whole, to take a walk and not to vex myself. | isles, where little children, at play upon the shore, 

The window- -panes, radiant and molten in the ch: anted their monotonous ditty about the fair 
last glories of the day, indicated the direction in sons of the sea who rode upen the backs of her 
which to stroll,—to the sea-side and a western white horses. Round and round the world they 
shore. It was a beautiful ramble thither, and have journeyed—round and round the world; 
many such evenings as this I had spent along its but for them the Grecian isles exist no longer 
paths. Serenity and meditation seemed always and again and at last disappointed, here they hurl 
to lic there in ambuscade for the wayfurer; but themselves ashore in despair, or plunge down into 
for me they ceased to have such associations, and | the deep waters, to journey no more. Here again 
assumed new and far different ones on that even-| is something to ruminate; but for me, I had al- 
ing: meditation there may be again, but serenity | ways my one thought on "such occasions, which 
never more. For this very reason, perhaps, and such as these only pieced out, as it were. 
by the same cause that the last looks of a friend With this one thought, so pieced out, present 
are always dearest, I love to linger over that last to mind, I sat upon that little bank of green for 
peaceful walk to the shore, w hence peace came more than an hour by the sun. That time-keeper 
not back. then went down, its glory following it; but soon 

First over a stile, and along a down-hill lane — | arose the one bright star which of itself makes 
shadowy, as a down-hill lane should be; far above | cvening, and then others, and it grew quite dusk. 
the elms met high and arched; then along the | The quiet, which- usually comes as the day goes, 
pleasantest piece of dusty roadway, with a tired | seemed this evening to fall denser and more sud- 
labourer, satchel on shoulder, walking home right | denly than usual. “Earth and air were altogether 
in the middle of it; then, shoulder high in grain, | still; they stopped; but the sea, which pays no 
across a hill which heaved its burden nearer to | alle iance to the day, and holds no fellowship but 
the sun; and over other hills and still others, each | with the moon and the stronger winds, plashed 
more solitary aud barren than the last; till at) among the shingles and moaned upon the sands 
length there was neither life nor living thing louder than before. My one thought then arose, 
around, save my own, and some insects which and plashed and moaned in the same manner; 
seemed to keep household in the clumps of fern, and what with the stillness all above, the sad 
and to be for ever winding up their clocks. Fi- noise at my feet and the sad noise in my heart, 
nally down to a little bay of the shore —secluded, the severe stars, the trees waving their ghostly 
and, I almost believe, ‘originally discovered by arms above my head, and the yet more ghostly 
myself. trees that stood still and sccmed to listen in the 

‘Here a few yards of shingle to the right, a few dim distance—I felt burdencd and very melan- 

yards of sand to the left, the sheep downs above, choly indeed. Daresay, however, that I should 
little bank of verdure below, soft as have remained there till near midnight, bound in 
But the fascinations of my own misery, as many 
people in such cases allow themselves to be, but 4 


sudde nly caught me. 


ie a strange 
2 couch and no larger —this is all of earth. 
the sea, great in the mystery of its strength, 
spreads far away beyond sight, broken only by a 
narrow strip of land some miles distant, which rheumatism and a fire in the parlour: I rose to 


stretches luxuriously out upon the waters, like a return, 


cool wind springing up reminded me at once of 
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THE SHINI 





I had not taken a step homeward, however, 
when the arrival of a boat arrested me where | 
stood. It shot into the little loop in the beach, 
indeed, as any other boat might; but there was a 
singularity in its arrival at so ‘lonely a place at 
such a time, and threefold singularity in the 
nature of its occupants. They were two souls, 
aman of, say, thirty years—but he was older— 
and a child of two; and if my memory were a 
little loop in the beach, and that boat now grating 
on the sand, I could not more distinctly re enambor 
them. The eider was a tall and well- “proportioned 
man, With a muscular rapidity in all his move- 
ments that accorded well with the quick and 
sudden glancing of his eyes: these were small, 
but, I think, the brightest and the darkest I ever 
beheld. 
from his face in dank locks; his nose was high, | 
thin, and beautifully curved: altogether, he was | 
like a hawk, and, at the same time, bore consider- 
able resemblance to the poet Southey. But tie child | 


—her countenance was one of those which never | 


render up more than an expression; aud when 1, 
endeavoured to scan the features, that expression 
seemed to confuse my sight. ‘Now I sce it! 
lainly enough, and then —it is true—I had fore- 
seen it. It had existed in firelight imaginings; 


I had seen it in dreams by night and day, before | 
though J knew 


she was born and atter too; 
nothing about her birth at all (see this Journat, 
ante, July 21; 18—, &c.); and this is the very 
reason, perhaps, why, when I first looked at her, 
I had only a dim conception of some beautiful 
child with her little bonnet thrown back upon her 
curls, who sang “ Mam — mamma, mam — 
mamma,” as she leant over the side of the boat, 
in a tone very like the plashing of the one thought 
in my heart. 

The stranger having alighted, and drawn his 
boat up upon the bes ach, I walked down towards 
him, hoping to be of some service, perhaps. He 
did not observe me, however, but proceeded to 
make his boat fast to a large stone; which, being | 
a difficult thing, occupied him some time. At, 
length raising his head, ‘‘Good evening, sir,” 
suid I. 

‘Sir, good evening to you,” he returned quite 
easily, and without displaying the lcast surprise 
at finding me so suddenly at his elbow. ‘This 
is my daughter. It is her birthday.” 

I could do no less than congratulate the ninth 
of August, the day on which so lovely a child | 
could be born; and hastily inferring that the 
strauger had accidentally strayed away in a little 
water excursion given in celebration (an inference 
which the light dress of both, and the distance 
from any abode save my own rendered pertinent 
enough), presently ventured upon the most dex- 
terous suggestion to that effect I could then hit | 
upon. 
bank of which I have spoken, he sat down, 
pressed me to sit, and then replied. 

“Sir, I Lave strayed away. To stray away | 
continually —to do nothing, but always to aw: ake | 
something done—has been my existence for a_ 
long time. “It is an instinct! For the last three | 


His hair was dark and scant, and lay off 


Leading his child companion to the green | 
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years, I should say, it has been instinctive; but 
where I shall ultimately stray to, 1 am as igno- 
rant as anxious. ‘Two evenings since, that little 
golden head, my daughter's head, reposed i in Lon- 
don —we’ eve strayed away, you seo—and to-night 
—well, her mother will be ov erjoyed to sce her.” 

He flashed a smile into my face as he uttered 
the last w ords, which were spoken in a voice solt 
as a woman’s, or as the abstracted ‘‘ mam—mam- 
ma’ of the child, who looked all the while into 
his face with drowsy eyes. Both words and 
smiles infused into me a strange sense of cold 
and distance which as yet I did not understand. 
I had been impressed, indeed, at first sight, with 
a certain feeling of anxious inquietude; but that 
dated illegitimately from another source. Atter 
a long pause, finding I could get rid of neither, I 
hoped with as great an affectation of unconcern 
as I could assume that the stranger had no great 
distance to go, “for,” said I, “ the night draws 
-rapidly on; there is a damp air abroad, and you 

cannot carry a sick and weary child to an over- 
_Joyed mother.’ 
_ Nor send a sick and weary child to an over- 
joyed mother? You have learned of carth only, 
sir; you may do no surer or better thing. Now 
I am instructed trom a source nearer he aven; I 
have learned it from a mother’s lips and with her 
assurance, and I know.”’ The stranger turned 
his face from me with a proud air, took his child 
upon his knees, and looked composedly upon the 
horizon, settling himself as if to remain for an 
hour where he sat. I was now really alarmed, 
and touched to the heart too; and I returned — 

“Well, sir, let me learn of you, then. You 
have no idea of returning to Showell to-night — 
it is full eight miles distant, you know; with 
both wind and water to oppose; and if x 

“Excellent guessing!’’ he exclaimed, address- 
ing the distance. ‘I came from Showell this 
seo with my little daughter here, and I 

have no idea of returning thither to- night. And 

| it’ 5 full eight miles distant! Now how do I guess, 
sir? —turning leisurely round. ‘ You have it 
in your mind to invite me to your house, which 
is near by, I presume!” 

“ Scarcely more than a mile from this spot; 
while there is not another house within three. 
You must permit my anxiety regarding this little 
treature — she seems so very weary ; and you may 
| perceive the damps glistening in her hair. Come! 
| we'll see home and easy chairs in no time at all.” 

“T thank you with all my heart, but cannot 
‘now trespass on your kindness. Came with an 
intent, you see — brought my child here on pur- 
pose ; ‘and if that star would only come round that 
point of lund there ”’— 

What could be the meaning of all this, and to 
what did ittend?  Ifat first sight of this stranger 
and strange man I had been struck with disqui- 
etude, the incoherence of his speech and his re- 
markable behaviour had, by this time, intensified 
it to a painful degree. ‘That sense of cold and 
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distance grew stronger and more clear; and now 
_as, startled at the tremulous solicitude of his last 
Ww ords, I turned to look upon him — now, as he 
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pressed the little golden head to his breast with 
much of the affection, but none of the awe, with 
which his eyes were fixed upon a distant star — | 
my heart fainted within me, and I trembled. | 
Whence and whither —this gentle madman and | 
his gentle child, swinging her foot there as she sat 
upon his knee? Hopeless it was to seek meaning | 
in the eyes which he kept so earnestly fixed upon 

the star; but his were not all. The eyes of the | 





infant were as constantly fixed on me — with the 

innocent speculation which children commonly | 

indulge, perhaps; but over and over again, when | 
I accidentally caught them, I saw a glance which | 
stung me with a recognition; and then her | 
“ Mam—mamma, mam—mamma!”’ chirruped in | 
that cheerful little voice, moaned along my very 
nerves. 

A long and to me most miserable silence here 
wore on. My mind was all abroad, lost in a very 
wilderness of wondering and guessing, when, to 
increase my amazement and distresses, ‘ Four 
times—yes, four times, she has appeared;”’ the 
stranger broke, or rather bubbled out, talking with 
himself — ‘and each time with wonderful news. 
Such a messenger — sir,”’ he began anew, address- 
ing me, but without removing his glance, which 
now alternated slowly from sky to sea—‘ think | 
of that Central Sun asa thing existing as certainly | 
as any planet bowled out of an almighty hand. A 





sun so huge that it would shoulder for space | all the more. 


beyond all this system. ‘Those stars would roll 
down its hills as apples shaken from the bough; 
and it glows green, like an emerald. ‘Ten thou- 
sand suns with all their spheres whirl about it, 
in ellipses — thus,’” waving his fingers in the 
air: ‘‘so that each in turn may approach near tor 
the gift of new life, and be puritied — by fire. 
You hear that the earth was once a globe of molten 
granite; ’twas molten then: there must be no 
trace visible, not to a bee, of races that go before. 
You hear that this atmosphere, which chills my 
dear little daughter, I fear’? —(‘‘Mamma! O 
mamma!’ softly chimed an under-current tone, 
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'mellifluently. 


but in tones low and introverting upon themselves, 
as it were — like the wavelets that rolled at our 
feet, and with the same melancholy sound. It 
| seemed wonderful, even then, that a man with so 
haughty and fierce a countenance should speak so 
I would have arrested him in such 

talk, but could not. Still keeping watch at one 
point upon sea and sky, he babbled on, carrying 
my senses with him. 

‘‘But that is far down strea From another 
world, with keener sight, and senses more acutely 
tuned, all this will be. viewed. But what other? 
for me, what other? Oh, that is my great trouble 
now, and nearly breaks my he art! The track of 
this little one is sure; but mine—? Not me- 
mory, and light, and reunion, the reward of those 
who again and again, have w rought their lives out 
well, but once more forgetfulness, and such a sad 
measure of darkness we here stumble in, may be 
my lot; and reunion never. 

‘‘T have a messenger, sir, who is not mine 
only. She carried away from earth her own life 
and mine together, and returns to tell me now 
these things. Marble to the eye, nothing to the 
touch, she has stood upon the ‘threshhold of my 
chamber four times, each time with confirmatioa 
of some \ 
reason of men guess at. Reason 1 had lost—I 
iknew I had lost it; and therefore needed wisdom 
The progressive existence of man- 
kind, then, is also true, as it might have been 
known to be, even here, where we eat grass; for 
the proof of abstract truth is, that it be perfectly 
harmonious in all that can accrue to it, and this 
is so harmonious. In that blessed star,” he 
pointed a trembling finger towards the firmament, 
in the direction in w hicl h he -had constantly gazed 

—‘‘in that star she now lives who was my vite. 
To it go the good who, thrice tried, have thrice 
triumphed; and there they enjoy the memory of 
all that constituted their happiness in the world 
that knew them before. For, you know, forget- 
fulness, or, to some minds of firmer texture, the 
vaguest and fitfullest shadow of memory, is the 





like the melancholy dropping of waters) — 
“was once hotter and denser at eve than now 
it is at noon in an Indian jungle: more glo- 
rious jungle flourished above you, where those 
miserable trees wave. The universe was then not 
so far sped on its outward course. You know that | 
the moon is barren and dead; J know that it has | 
been so ever since its last great passage, and will 
never be lit with life again. ‘Time by time, as 
they pass, one such world in every universe is 
stricken with death: its fruits are gathered and. 
the fruitage past. And when at last the suns 
return with all their spheres dispirited, and they 
themselves being spoiled, that mightiest globe w ill 
spring from cushioning clouds tar, far above the 
track of all, tocommence its circling and its song; 
while all those silent worlds, fast tumbling from 
their spheres, shall meet below, and crash together 
in the vacuum. ‘That will be the crack of doom. | 
So my messenger says, and she is Truth, as well | 
as Love.’ 

I listened in dumb wonder to these strange | 
words, spoken with no appearance of excitement, 


usual lot—as on earth. Each existence is like a 
‘dream; with this difference, that between each 
existence we do not wake, but sleep. But at the 
end, when all is done, when the last step is 
taken and the last sleep slept, when the measure 
is full and mingled, then oblivion will fall off like 
an old robe, and the vast procession of a hundred 
lives—kings’ lives, beggars’ lives, life with fairest 
winds and life with foulest we ather—pass up 
before the unfilmed eyes of all; and shiver many 
into the dust.” 
| I answered nothing. Vacuity replies nought 
to vacuity, and his w ords left nothing in my mind 
but their melancholy tone. One thing, however, 
I could not fail to detect in all this madness, con- 
strained as was my attention upon the child. The 
stranger had said in the outset that her mother 
would be overjoyed to see her, as if he were now 
taking her home; and here, again, he said that 
| her mother was dead. Discrepancies -in the con- 
_versalion of an insane man are, it is true, natural 


| and to be expected; but something in this single 


vast truth which the wisdom and not the’ 
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discrepancy, where the track of reason seemed | 


not so much abandoned altogether, as only aban- 
doned in one direction, gave point to my solici- 
tude. Andas I revolved the difficulty, anxious 
as if to understand and to solve it were a matter 

of life and death, looking the while upon the 
child’s innocence, her beauty and contiding, a 
love sudden, strange, and strong woke up in my 
heart, and ming led with its dread. I began, too, 
to interpret the meaning of those looks which had 
startled me so much, thou: gh vaguely and afraid ; 

and I resolved not to leave her till L had seen her 

safe from the hands of her unhappy father. 

So there we sat, [ miserably doing nothing, or 
drawing horrors on the sand with my stick —he 
still keeping his anxious face turned alternately 
skyward and seaward — his little daughter still 
nestling her golden head on his breast, swinging 
her little feet, caressing herself with her nursery 
songs, and looking at me. 


At length the stranger arose in extreme agita- | 


tion, his face as pale and luminous as the moon— 
soit seemed. He pointed again to the star he 
had so long observed, and said— 

‘* See—it has come round to the point at last, 
and its beams strike fairly down into the water. 
Now [ will tell you why I am here —with this 
infant. Quickly! J love her with all the heart 
I have—all I have lett; her mother loves her 
with a power, and a power to preserve, a hundred 
fold greater than mine. She remembers her in 
that far-off star; and now when our child is pure 
enough to ascend to it—now, on her birthday 
and the very hour of her birth, when my beau- 
tiful Florence remembers her best, and is gone 
down to such a shore as this to watch the orb 
where her daughter dwells—I shall send her 
daughter to her on that shining ladder! 
spirit, my child’s- innocent spirit, has no burden 
greater than its own wings; 
path, it will recognise and know it; 
there will be re-union.”’ 


and to-night 
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He paused in consideration, looking from the 
child to me; and I breathed again when he 
answered, “I shall be glad, then n, if you will 
accompany us.” 

Stepped into the boat, and took the drowsy 
little creature into my arms, while her father 
pulled from the shore. Trustfully she held out 
her little hands to me, and trustfully she placed 
them round me. Her head lay back upon my 
arm, shedding its beautiful curls down upon it, 
and baring the fairest forehead in the world to 
the pe rusal of the stars. Her e yelids slowly rose 


‘and fell, and her sweet little lips unwillingly 


murmured as she sank to slee ‘p. Bless papa! 


Bless my mamma! And bea good baby! Mam- 
ma gone ”’—fopening her eyes, ‘my beautiful 
Florence,” to tell me) “ Mamma gone, now!” 


With such a whisper she lapsed into slumber ; 
and if I was not seen to weep my very heart 
away in tears as I looked upon her face and 
listened, it was because my eyes were hot, and 


‘consumed them. 





That angels or the gods whisper to sleeping 
children is a superstition which poetical savages 
of several nations have indulged; and though 
neither savage nor a poet, when she smiled in her 
sleep I bowed my head to hers and listened. 
Heard no whispering, however, but that which 
loudly spoke to my own mind that unless I 
speedily lighted on some means of saving her, she 
would wake only for one terrible moment ever 
again. We had now gone some two or three 
hundred yards from the shore. So, after some 
little thought— 

‘* Luckily,” whispered I, addressing the unfor- 
tunate man, ‘‘she is sleeping. But in such cases 


as the present, now, when you are going to des- 


Her 


released upon that | 


like ¢ 


He pointed to the faint beam that seemed to | 


glimmer from the sea to the sky, and carried the 
child down towards the boat. As for me, “ “My 
beautiful Florence! my beautiful Florence!’ a 
spirit within me cried aloud in pain; 

that ‘‘ Mam —mamma,’ 
long gathering clouds of suspicion, charged with 
a sickness like the contagion of death, fell upon 
me ; fear paralysed me for a moment; and in vain 


patch your child from earth in—in an unusual 
manner,—they call it murder, you are aware they 

call it so in the holy Bible ; and it’s ve ry mue +h 
Cain's murder, too—in such a case, does the 
departed one attain to that world which naturally 
would have been his inheritance there? or is 


there no place in this vast universe where such an 


one stands abiding the death of the—murderer — 


and oh, | 
>’ and those brown eyes!) 


I endeavoured to fix my filmy vision upon that. 


retreating man. 
beach, almost blind; and, when [ saw at all, saw 
that the stranger had cast off his boat, and was 
calmly preparing to row out towards his shining 
ladder. 

““Stay—stay one moment. ' Something—’”’ 

“Thank you, but I shall not need your assist- 
ance, Ithink. The water, yousee, isintensely calm!’ 

And so, alas! was he; and so, happily, was I, 
now that the time of necessity had arrived. 

‘“ But, my dear sir, the child sits unc omfortably | 
all alone, and how will you steady your boat in 
those beams while you hi sid her un 
despatch her to the star there ?” 





Rising, I stumbled down to the | 
a thousand years ! 


that he may denounce him? In such a case, 


which your judgment will tell you is highly 
probable, your object would be defeated ; “and 
your daughte r— 

“Sir, the innocence of my daughter fits her for 
that sphe re where her mother is honoured. But, 
motherless upon earth, what temptations may not 
dog upon her path, and even hold her spirit back 
For the rest, the freed spirit, 
loosed from its clay, rises and stands a tip-toe on 
the lips, sweeps the heavens for its home, sees it— 
recognises that one certainly — flees away through 
space: and at that moment there is a new birth 
in thenew world. My guilt, if it be guilt, is not 
her innocence. My guilt would not affect its fate. 

‘* But your spirit, my friend, standing upon your 
lips — sweeping the heavens for its home, and 
finding it not where your dear ones shine— con- 
‘strained by this deed to go shrieking away trom it 


, While you | and below it! — have you considered that >” 


The miserable man rested on his oars, smiled 
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acutely, and replied, “ But you are not aware, 
perhaps — of course you cannot be — that I am 
not responsible — not of sound mind? ‘ And,” 
continued he, changing his countenance, with a 
severe and penetrating expression, ‘‘ say no more, 
friend. Ihave thought and counted, and shall be 
happy to return you to the shore, if you please !’’ 
Alarmed and bitterly disappointed that my first 
effort to win him from his purpose should suggest 
the destruction of all hope and help, I made haste 
to apologise, and he went on his way. My heart 
sank, however, as I perceived that all appeals, 
direct or indirect, to fears, to conscience, 


un-reason, were altogether hopeless, and worse. 
Counted my weapons, as they were thus reduced, 
and found them three: the strength of his affec- 
tions, and I saw that they were strong—the 
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quench ; 


to something known and loved long, and delayed 
long. But then he was aman! The vital fire 
burned within him in full high flame, hard to 
his life was strong and terrible as nothing 
had ever yet appeared to me, now that with one 


thought I conceived it and conceived its destruc- 


tion; while his daughter was a mere babe, her 
life new-lit and feeble, how beautiful soever ; and 
her absence out of the world would leave no 
greater traces than a flower pulled from the roots, 
Only for a moment, however, were such consider- 


ations entertained; only for one sophistical mo- 


to his 


reason, or (what I had rather calculated upon) his | 
heart was not altogether the most disinterested, 


ment, and then mainly to crowd out the false and 
bitter suggestion of the enemy, that my own 


perhaps, in the existence of this man ; for in spite 
of all 7# could 


suggest, and notwithstanding the 
tremors of agony, from that source and this, which 


strength which desperation might force me to seek | shook me as Ts: it, there was an immovable resolve 
in my arms — and any stratagem that might pro-|in my mind not to yield that life of which I 


videntially be sent into an earnest and despairing g | see med constituted Keeper, 
Upon the former I rested my chief hope ; | mained. 


mind. 


while my own re- 
At the same time, there lived a strong 


but as the time to exercise it had not yet arrived, | hope within that some accident or stratagem 


I now had nothing left to do but to occupy myself} might yet save us all. 


Oh, to get back to that 


in estimating the “eaanen of the next and only | hee! — Only a few aetna yards from safety 


present resource, by comparing the strength of|on the one 


the mad boatman with my own. In stature, 
girth, and height, we were remarkably alike; but 
he was advanced four or five years beyond me in 

manhood, and his frame, conseque ntly, was more 
firmiy consolidated. Remarked with satisfac tion, 
however, by the grasp his slender fingers he Id | 
upon the oars, that his grip was less secure than | 
mine; and though upon comparing the speed of 
the boat with the amount of exertion expended on 
it, and remembering that to desperation madness 
and an equal sense of right were opposed, the ba- 
lance sided too visibly towards him, I determined 
on the whole to trust to force in the last resort, 
and fling iim upon his shining ladder. 

But as if my perplexities were not already nume- 
rous enough for one man in one day, following 
fast upon this conclusion came again the inquiry 
of those five pink petals, whispered in a —~ 
garden three hours agone—or three days, i 





hand and from death on the 


other ! 

All this while the cyes of the rower had been 
fixed upon my sleeper, with a countenance rigid 
and pale as marble, save when a spasm of pain 


brought down his brows with a still sterner 
regard. That he was full of love towards her— 


that the affections of his human heart were 
acutely nerved, and that he carried to this sacri- 
fice the agonies of Jephthah, it was plain to see. 
‘Alas, my daughter!’? That exclamation of the 
rash Gileadite stood le gible upon the rigid corru- 
gations of this man’s forehead, and “trembled 
along the quivering line of his lips, which would 
not be always still. His affections, ashe sat 





| 
heard crying within ine onthe 


there rowing at the oars, might almost have been 
affections that 


would keep her he re, and the affections that would 


seemed so distant — “What kind of Provide ed 


are you, then?” ‘‘ What kind of Providence, that | 
cruel ; 


of two you should choose which to dic, and sit 


send her there; but these were determined, and 
dumb. I wished in my very soul that it had not 
been so—that he had been wickedly and devil- 
ishly cruel, and not so humanely, so pitifully 
and that to some other it had fallen to 


search his pockets for a knife, in case it were 


there considering how to consummate your 
choice?” Tortured before, this riddle of the, 


sphinx — to solve which seemed to insure misery | 
The lite 


on either hand — was worse than all. 
of a man or the life of a child—to assist at the 
murder of one or to do the death of another — how 
should a man decide that in a minute? 
nutes were now too precious to spend many on 
forming decisions merely. I looked on the father, 
—he was mad, and his life almost as useless re 
himself as his liberty was dangerous to others. I 


looked on the sleeper — strange, so to look from | 
father to child!—she was of the unoffending | one strayed into my bosom for warmth. 


ones — innocent, beautiful, with a wealth of love 
to scatter up and down the w orld, perhaps, in the | 


and mi-. 


needed against such a man. 

Turning his head, to observe the direction in 
which to propel the boat, he now worked care- 
fully at the oars; and I learned by the quick 
heaving of his chest that the goal was very near. 
First on one hand and then on “the other the boat 


was rocked, till at length, with one protracted 
and steady pull, he brought his face round towards 


me again, and paused. My pulses paused also; 
hut the breathing of the sweet little sleeper kept 
calmly on—one ‘little hand under her head, and 
If angels 
whispered to her now, what did they say? To 
me no good angel said that I should presently see 


future that yet shone above the horizon of possible | those infant hands thrown up in agony, and mark 
things : more — more to me — there was that in- 
her face to which my heart leaped in response, as | waters 


her life bubbling up upon the surface of the 
Never! Quick contradiction ran along 











every nerve. Thou beautiful Florence! that I 
will never see! 

“Sir,” murmured a low and murky voice, “ we 
have arrived — this is the spot!” 

“Sleeper,” said I, addressing the child, “ we 
have arrived—this is the spot!” 

A cold wind wafted over the boat; she shud- 
dered and hugged closer to my breast, while her 
father’s brows, portcullis-wise, frowned down upon 
the tenderness that would steal within his eyes. 

“Are we to wake her? Is she to see and 
know who—who chokes her in the water? Or 
are you content that she depart without a good- 
bye to whom you may never bid good-morrow ? ” 

Still tenderness filled his eyes, looking on her 
the while as if he heard me not, but still the 

rtcullis more sternly and ominously threatened. 

“But you will take her back! Surely you 
will carry her home!” 

The portcullis fell: so closely barred, I could 
no longer see the affections that were beleagucring 
beyond. He transferred his regard to me threat- 
eningly, which I saw with sinking hope; and so 
continued evasively, but yet intending to assail 
his purpose through his affections—‘‘ I mean, you 
do not intend to abandon her beauty to the sca. 
When the spirit is gone—when she is quite dead 
and white,” (her cheeks were brilliant then,) 
“and unable to reproach her father, of course— 
you will take her back into the boat, and”—I 
spread her curls out upon my hand—‘“ bury her 
body on the shore!”’ 

He replied fixedly, ‘‘ Precisely. When she has 
rejoined her mother.” 

“You mean to take your daughter in your 
hands, and hold her beneath the water till she is 
dead? And then”— 
re Man, peace! I understand you. Give me my 
child *” 

‘My dear sir, I only mean you to understand 
that I do not clearly see how you will effect your 
object; that’s all.” At that moment, an idea had 
iy into my mind as if hurled into it by a strong 

and. 

“How! What do you mean?” 

“Why, in the first place, I am a very nervous 
fellow ; and you must not depend upon me to keep 
your boat steady — and it must be very steady, 
you know; I am very willing to serve you, but 
m such a case my nerves would not serve me. So 
you are left to your own ingenuity. Well, lean- 
ing over a guideless boat, with the child struggling 
for life between your hands, how is it possible 
that you can keep her steady in the beams? And 
you do not, your object is lost, you see.” 

The stranger glanced at me with all the keen- 
hess of an insane man; but there was enough em- 

sment and chagrin in his countenance to 
‘sure me that my enginery told at length. His 
leks were returned full, with as much solicitous 
perplexity as it was proper to assume. At length 
te averted his eyes and gazed into the water; I 
‘verted mine, and bit my nails, in real anxiety. 

“ That’s true !”’ said he. 

“Tf he could swim, now!” said I— to myself, 
% it were. 
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“T do swim. What then!” There was sus- 
picion in his looks —the suspicion that goes before. 
anger. 

““ Well! I propose—ah, it wouldn’t do; we 
shall have to return.” 

‘‘We shall not have to return, friend! What 

fast about you, and 


do you propose, then? Say on!” 
give you the child. 


‘Well, you make this ro 

descend into the water. 
There are moments of quiet insensibility that pre- 
cede death; these you would recognise, and in 
them at least you could hold her full in the beams 
— you could place her very feet on the ladder. 
Your own feet will be on the ladder: and whom 
may you not see descending upon it ?” 

In this proposition was enough of his own pecu- 
liar madness to recommend it. A moment’s re- 
flection on his part, a moment’s torturing sus- 
pense on mine, and it was accepted. 

If I had trembled hitherto, now I violently 
trembled, as, placing the child carefully at the 
bottom of the boat, we rose, and I tied one end of 
a rope about his body, beneath his arms. I saw 
not less carefully than he that the knot was sure; 
and then silently, but with one hasty loving 
glance at his still sleeping daughter, the unhappy 
man leisurely descended from the stern. It was 
now my only moment. He had sunk a foot or so. 
As he ascended, his eyes blinded with the water, 
I placed my foot upon his head, and thrust him 
full twenty feet below. Flew to the oars, struck 
the water once, twice — he rose to the surface ten 
yards beyond, and I breathed. Lustily he swam 
towards the boat, with eyes — with eyes such as 
I see them now, and shall ever see them, lit with 
rage, madness, and the moon. Lustily he swam, 
buffeting the waters as I never saw man before ; 
but I pulled at the boat, and kept him distant 
still ten yards. The child sleeping, the man 
swimming, the man slowly rowing, the star shin- 
ing—with beautiful Florence down upon the 
shore, J cannot tell!— there we were, the actors 
in that dreadful story, with the moon looking on. 
He might have called to me ;—more (as singularly 
enough, never occurred to me at all), he might 
easily have hauled himself in by the rope, even 
had ten men been rowing from him: he did not 
—it occurred to him no more than to me—but 
swam desperately on. 

“There are moments of insensibility which 
precede death,” I had remarked to him; and 
now, though he looked so fierce, I trusted he had 
not forgotten it. But for these I did not intend 
to wait. My plan was to weary him out, to watch 
for the moment of exhaustion; and then as he 
sank, but before his breath was all spent, to draw 
him into the boat, bind him, and convey him to the 
shore. It was a hazardous scheme, which three 
minutes of confusion or delay might render fatal ; 
but in such scenes a man’s senses are not the re- 
stricted and finite things they elsewhere seem to be, 
and mine were then like the winds and the waters, 
cool, calm, and concentrated. I could have told, 
and did tell, every breath he drew; my own arms 
seemed to tire with his failing strength, and I 
counted upon the precise minute when it should 
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altogether fail. But before that time arrived, the | over her as if rejoiced that at length a child had 
swimmer paused, and seemed to stand erect in come to understand its mysteries. I see her hap- 
the water: the tide was low, the water suddenly | pily munching cake in the glow: it is another of 
shoaled there, and his feet had grounded. My | the pictures. 
boat instantly stood still also: yet I feared to I remembered there lay a gem upon my heart 
look up, or meet his eyes. At length I did SO ; | that is there still, and must ever remain. It js 
but their wrath was as nothing to withstand in| touched always by trembling fingers, and looked 
comparison of the looks which he directed — not upon always with trembling eyes: none but mine, 
at me. A-tiptoe, as it were, he endeavoured to | however. I took this now from my bosom, 
peer into the boat; but he saw not the sleeper, | ‘touched its golden spring, and held it open before 
nor she the farewell that hovered profitless about the eyes of my little Florence. A spasm of half- 
the senseless wood, her cradle. ‘Man! stranger!” joyful, half-painful ecstasy swept the fire-light 
I cried aloud; it was hard to bear that in silence. | from her sweet face as she beheld it: it was 
He lifted a kind countenance, turned, and plunged| enough. Before she could exclaim I began to 
back upon his path. reel and to fall; it was all done and known now, 
It was now my turn to follow, and with in-| and my worn senses swooned to rest. “Mamma! 
creased anxiety I backed the boat, keeping her/O my mamma!”’ were words which smote dull 
somewhat nearer than before. The swimmer ‘ears; they sounded ineffectually and from the 
scemed to have taken fresh strength; there were | distance, as it were. 
untired sinews in his arms, or there was a will in October 4. Am convalescing famously, every 
his heart that strung them anew; for, with his| one says; so I suppose they stick bulletins on the 
fuce turned to that star, he beat steadily on to- | gate, for the sheep-boy to read as he passes with 
wards the spot where its rays struck into the sea his flock every morning. Am no longer sick in 
Nearer we approached it, I following still closer, state, but enjoy the luxury of getting well in my 
and he breathed in sighs ; nearer we approached own way and at my own leisure, on the sofa. 
it, and his breath came back upon the wind too! They did not know however — those kind women 
like a groan; nearer we ap proached it, and words | who tiptoe all round the house on my behalf — 
like “Florence, my wife !” floated past. The re-|that the best medicine was te write out of mind 
flection in the waters was hidden by his head,|—to get rid of the incidents that have burdened 
and i# was hidden in the waters. He sank. That|it since that memorable evening. This I was 
instant my fingers were upon the rope: I drew | permitted to do this morning, as above; and feel 


it in. refreshed and relieved. Some official people 
My soul! That rope came home fruitless into} called here yesterday to receive an attestation; 
my hands. afterwards they showed me some corroborative 


papers found in his desk, and a chance letter in 
Home! there my memory, blasted from her) another hand as familiar as my own. Have some 
moorings by this shock, again finds anchorage. | yet in that familiar hand, safe kept, and signed 
At home. What passed from the time when I | “your Florence;” with my name beneath; “and 
stood looking upon the scintillations that played | nothing, not she herself, were she again on carth 
above his departing soul, till I returned over my | and again barred from my arms, can rob me of 
bund le threshold again, seem rather the adven- | the love that lives in them still. 
tures of some one else, which Z scek in pictures.| Iam to keep her little daughter; and in her 
There is one who rows backward and forward | now is all my love and recompense for love. She 
about one spot, more as if seeking to detect and | is my daughter, henceforth; so that at last, and 


elude a foe than to detect and save a friend. | after all, her mother’s beautiful brown eyes shall 
There is a man who pulls almost madly at the | make happiness in my home, and her very self 
oars, homeward, to keep pace witle emotions that | answer to my name: but she was a bigger womal 
otherwise, with sheer convulsive force, might} who should have been Florence Shaw. 
hurl him from his seat—a man, with a child! October 5. They have sent me a packet of 
held close in his arms, passing over the hills, and} letters (in my writing) which were found in 
by the cornficld and the downhill lane, like a\a drawer of her dre ssing-table. A leaf had been 
shadow; like one shadow within another, car- | placed after each — to keep them green, perhaps; 
rying di arkness about it —a man w alking i. but the leaves are dry and dead — they are 
through my garden-plots to the door — into that dry and dead together. As for the ribbon that 
yarlour with a fire — sitting there, dumb! | bound the p: ackage, there are living remembrances 
The little Florence sat opposite, contented and in its threads, and I shall hang her picture at it. 


rosy, and with bright eyes; the fire-light dancing 
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POLITICAL 


DOMESTIC. 
THe recess of Parliament has as usual created 
a lull in political affairs, so far as that august 
assembly is concerned. The members them- 


selves are making the most of the “jail delivery,” | 


and have escaped into the country, to enjoy 
the pleasures of the battue, or that almost as 
rational one, of enlightening the darkness of 
their constituents upon matters connected with 

their own painful services in the ‘ Wittena- 

gemotte.” ‘Thus we have discovered Mr. Disraeli 

and his colleague, Mr. Du Pre amongst the 

“straw-yard savages”? of Bucks, assuring them, 

in rather lengthy speeches, that the ‘less said | 
the soonest mended,” in the present state of agri- | 
culture ; that they are not a political body, and 
never were; oh no! quite the reverse; entirely | 
free from all political motives, bias, or action; no_ 
politics have ever been talked at these meetings— 
“that’s a fact,” as Brother Jonathan would say; 
and whatever Messrs. Disraeli and Co. may have 
said or done in Parliament, in fighting the farmers’ 
battles, the agricultural meetings and agricultural 
speeches, according to these gentlemen, have been 
purely agricultural! Credat Juda@us ! ! 

Well—it’s a long lane that has no turning. 
And, for once, politics and protection were left out 
of the speeches. The latter topic, in fact, has 
died as natural a death as the poor infant that was 
sent to bliss in the downy cushion, by “my aunt 
Shakerly sitting upon it.” It has, indeed, been 
smothered by the broad base of Free-trade on a 
woolsack, and, like the infant, needs no coroner’s | 
inquest, for ‘the death was natural enough.” 
So we shall surely hear no more about it at agri- 
cultural dinners. 

But there were other reasons for not alluding to 
it. All the predictions of the Free-traders have 
been amply and literally fulfilled, so far as the | 
beneficial tendencies of Free-trade are concerned ; 
and ¢hat—mark—independent of all other in- 
fluences whatever; for the benefits commenced 
and were in full operation long before Australian 
gold was thought of, or emigration thither had 
begun to assume that decided character it has 
since taken. And if low prices and agricultural 
distress did occur in the first years of Free-trade, 
they were less ruinous and more remedial than 
under protection. 

_The Royal visit to Dublin went off well. The. 
‘imple and unostentatious manners and proceed- 
ings of our beloved Queen—when courtly eti- 
quette allows of such departure from its rules— 
are well calculated to catch the hearts and affections 
of our excitable cross-channel neighbours, and we 
have no doubt but the late occasion has left a last- 
lng impression upon them. The graceful tribute 
pad by Her Majesty to the noble man who origi- 
uated and paid for—almost single-handed—the | 
€rection of the Dublin Exhibition Building was. 
Well-timed, and cannot fail to strengthen the good 
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‘feeling otherwise awakened. One cur’s tongue 
only was heard to growl and snarl in fiendish 
dissonance with the general voice of welcome; 
and a sham Irish patriot has, by his infamous 
‘* Leader”? in Zhe Nation, on the occasion of the 
(Jueen’s visit, for ever damned his character for 
loyalty, patriotism, or manhood. 

The most important and absorbing subject of 
domestic concern at the present moment is the 
great advance in the price of provisions, especially 
bread; and such is the general deficiency all over 
Europe, except in the East, that it may be diffi- 
cult for our merchants to import enough to supply 
our own consumption. We have, however, the 
advantages of free trade and abundance of capi- 
tal; the first of which has made our ports the 
granaries of Europe, and the second will enable 
us to command a supply whenever it is to be 
obtained, although it may be at high prices. 

In the meantime the Bank of England has 
taken the alarm from this and other circumstances 
—especially the decrease of bullion in its coffers 
—and has raised the minimum rate of interest 
to 44 per cent. The rapid disappearance, indeed, 
of the gold is extraordinary, and has not been 
very satisfactorily accounted for. At one time 
last year the stock of bullion was twenty-two 
millions, and it is not now quite sixteen millions, 
notwithstanding the large and increasing import- 
ation of gold from Australia. 

The appearance of the cholera once more 
amongst us has excited some alarm. At present, 
however, in the metropolis, the cases have been 
few, and the near approach of winter may check 
its progress. At Newcastle-on-Tyne, where again 
it has first broken out, it has proved very fatal, 
there having been 557 deaths in 19 days. We 
observe that in that town and neighbourhood the 
air is swarming with insects, which probably has 
something to do with a vitiated state of the 
atmosphere. It would be well if this were closely 
examined into by scientific men, who might, pro- 
bably, by analyzation of the atmosphere, elicit 
some useful facts from the results. 

The Board of Health has issued a manifesto or 
notification on the subject, calling upon the people 
generally to prepare, by keeping their houses and 
premises in a state of cleanliness, for warding off 
the danger, or giving direction in cases of attack. 
It were to be wished that the local authorities had 
done their duty in the interval between the last 
and the present advent of the disease. We last 
week happened to go through St. George’s-street, 
Camberwell, where was an open sewer, on the 
line of which we well remember the cholera made 
fatal ravages in 1832. ‘That sewer, with all its 
offensive effluvia, is still open; and on inquiry 
we found, that although repeated applications had 
been made to the commissioners to have the ditch 
covered over, no notice had been taken of it, and 
it still remains open. Wehs-¢ no hesitation ia 
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628 POLITICAL 


saying, that the said commissioners are morally 
responsible for whatever deaths by cholera may 
arise from thcir neglect. 


COLONIES AND DEPFNDENCTIES. 


The advices from India speak of dull times. 
The monsoon is at its height, which is usually a 
period of relaxation. The Burmese war is for 
the present at an end, but this cessation is con- 
sidered nothing more than a suspension of hos- 
tilities, and a resumption or recommencement is 
looked upon as inevitable, as soon as the proper 
season arrives. The losses by fever in our army 
have been very great, and it is a question whether 
the mere military occupation of the country, with- 
out any further advantage whatever, is a sufficient 
equivalent for the enormous loss of life by disease | 


REGISTER. 


Esthonia, Livonia, Courland, Lithuania, one-third 
of Poland, the Southern Ukraine, the Crimea and 
Bessarabia in Europe, and the provinces of 
Georgia, Immeritia, Mingrelia, and Grusia in Asia, 
And, on the other hand, she has never lost an 
acre of territory since the accession of Peter the 
Great. Her acquisitions in Europe form a conti- 
nuous belt to her original western frontier, which 
has brought her into near contact with every con- 
tinental power, and given her the means of conti- 
nual annoyance and injury to them. That such a 
power, destitute of all principle, and totally re- 
gardless of national rights or national faith, should 
be permitted to play the bully over a weaker 
neighbour, will reflect lasting disgrace upon the 
other great powers of Europe. 

In the meantime, the old blood of the Mussul. 


that has resulted. Certain it is that our India man is up, and his eye is kindling for the strife, 
Government cannot stop, but must either abandon The tocsin has sounded, and it is a question how 
their present acquisition, or carry the war further far the Sultan can now lay the spirit that has been 
with the view of making the western frontier of roused. A large and heterogeneous Turkish army 
China the eastern boundary of the Indo-British is assembling on the banks of the Danube, all eager 
empire. Thus, without any ambition on the part to fight for the true faith. It has, in fact, be- 
of cither the British sovereign or people, we are come both a national and a religious war with 
compelled by the Leadenhall-street sovereigns to | both the belligerents— that is, if it comes to war 
obtain conquest after conquest, and to aim, as far —for the Russians are equally fanatical. We may 


as India is concerned, at universal empire. We, 
no longer confine ourselves to the Peninsula, but. 
are gradually approaching the Indo-Chinese ter- | 
ritory ! where another world opens to our view! 
The Australian Colonies are going on well. The 
quantity of gold obtained is rather on the increase 
than otherwise, but the price is lower. Trade at 
all the ports is brisk, and the exports are increas- 
ing. It is supposed that they will this year reach 
fifteen millions. The mines at the Ovens (Mel- 


well look with dismay at the prospect of such 
a contest which cannot but be calamitous in the 


'extreme. 


The Chinese revolution is fast advancing toa 
climax, and the Tartar government appears 
doomed to annihilation. Amoy and Chin-Keang- 
Fou, at the confluence of the Grand Canal and 
the Yang-tse-Keang River, have been taken by 
the rebels; and attempts to retake them by the 
Imperial troops have proved abortive. These 





bourne) were yielding largely, and new deposits | 


were daily discovered. Several vessels had ar- 
rived, and goods were more plentiful and prices 
rather giving way. 

All was quiet at the Cape when the last dis- 
patches were sent from thence. The colonists 
were satisfied with the constitution, and so far the 
Government has made peace with them. 


But the | 


attempts, however, did not display much energy 
or effort on the part of the assailants. At Amoy, 
no damage was done or life lost; and at Chin- 
Keang-Fou only fifteen were killed. It 1s thought 
| by some that the Imperial troops are disaffected, 
‘in which case the affair will soon be concluded. 
The rebels have 15,000 troops at Amoy. 

The British trade at Hong Kong has suffered 





frontier farmers are strongly of opinion, that the | greatly by these disturbances, and the merchants 


present calm is deceitful, and that the Kaffirs and have memorialised the governor on the sub § 


other tribes will seize the first opportunity of ject; but, of course, without effect. The British 
making another inroad upon them. Such is the are not allowed to interfere in any respect with 


effect of a breach of faith on the part of Govern- | the two partics, nor can the governor with any 


ment. 
FOREIGN. 


The Russo-Turkish affair is still in transitu, but 
the climax cannot be far off now. The refusal of 
Russia to accept the Turkish modification of the 
Vienna note has thrown another obstacle .in the 
way of a settlement, which re-opens the question. 
Lawyers and diplomatists gain by delay ; and it 
has ever been the policy of Russia to create delays 
by making unwarrantable demands. It is worthy 
of remark, that that power has never entered into 
a conftest, — with one single exception, that with 
Circassia,— out of which she has not come so far 
victorious as to have obtained an extension of ter- 
ritory. Thus, in her successive wars, she has 


added to her dominions Swedish Finland, Ingria, 


propricty take any step that would compromsx 
him with either. 

In France, as in England, the two absorbing 
‘questions are, what will be the results of the 
‘Turkish affair, and the deficiency in the harvest, 
and consequent high price of bread? France has 
exported largely of flour the last three years, and 
has overdone it. In consequence she has now ® 
| pay for wheat an exorbitant price. The interfer- 
cence of the Government in the purchase of com 
and the price of bread is injudicious, and calev- 
lated rather to lessen than increase the supply, 
by so embarrassing the private transactions of the 
merchants, as to deter them from their inteD 
contracts. : 

On the other hand, the contrast between th: 
state of the landed interest in France and Bug 
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land, as well as all other interests, has caused some | bounds of “civil and social relations” to seek 
of the most eminent men in the former country to| refuge in a perfect wilderness ; and there, to the 
look favourably at the Free-trade question. The | amazement of the whole world, they have grown 
energy displayed here by the farmers to accommo- | and increased in numbers and wealth, until they 
date themselves to the circumstances of the times,| are in a position to claim a right to enter the 
and the favourable results to all classes, not ex-| federation. What will the Government do? To 
cepting the agriculturists, is indeed enough to/| admit such a mass of obscene and immoral fana- 
open the eyes of the most prejudiced of the Pro- ties, who practise the most revolting vices upon 
tectionists. We believe it is now only a question principle, will be degradation in the abstract. 
of time, whether the ports of France will be And, on the other hand, there is no law to prevent 
opened upon Free-trade principles. It is not a the admission of any body of people, on account 
little remarkable that, although those principles of their religious views; and if the Mormons 
were first laid down in a popular and system-| make the application, we do not see how it can 
atic manner by the French encyclopedists and be refused. _ 
others about eighty years ago, France should be| Sir John Vanbrugh in one of his plays introduces 
one of the last of the nations which adopts them. |a conversation between Sir John Brute and a 
The United States’ Federal Government is friend. The friend asks Sir John, how it is that 
likely soon to be in a “‘fix.”” The time is fast he leaves his wife to go so much into company 
approaching when the Mormoas’ settlement on alone? Oh,” he replies, “her religion will 
the Salt Lake will be qualified to demand admit- | keep her honest.”’ fins 
tance into the Union as a new state; and it will) ‘‘ And what will make her keep her religion ?” 
be a matter of curious speculation what course} ‘‘ Persecution, and therefore she shall have it.” 
they will take with a people, whom the Ameri-| And this is ever the case, that persecution, 
cans have persecuted on account of their pecu-| whether of a true or a false system, is sure to 
liar and, we may justly add, detestable prin- | increase its numbers and importance. 
ciples. They have driven them beyond the 
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The Homes of the New World ; Impressions of |of American mind and manners, and habits and 
America. By Freprica Bremer. ‘Translated by) institutions. Few travellers, it would appear, 
Mary Howrrr. In three volumes. London :/ haye been more hospitably and affectionately re- 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co. 1853. ceived by our friends across the Atlantic than 

Tur romances of Miss Bremer are wellknown to | Miss Bremer: none could have enjoyed or appre- 

the English public, and have long been favourites | ciated the uniform kindness shown more perfectly, 

With a very extensive class of readers, though | or have repaid it by a more worthy, sincere, and 

there is something in them at which English truthful representation of such facts and phases 

fecling occasionally bristles up, and more against of transatlantic life and modes of acting and 
which the sterner morality which lives in the | thinking as came under her notice. 

atmospheres of the best homes in Britain with-| But Miss Bremer enjoyed advantages during 

holds its embrace. In dealing with the facts of, the whole of her American experience which do 

life in the New World this imaginative and ac- | not often fall to the lot of travellers in a strange 
complished writer, without intending it, shows to land. She was brought into close and intimate 
much greater advantage than in her works of connection with the best and choicest spirits that 
fiction. These ‘Homes of the New World” | America can boast. She not only saw and con- 
reveal to us the intellect of the New World, and versed with the heroes, sages, and senators of the 
afford us a more candid, faithful, and life-like) Western republic, but lived in their dwellings, 
representation of the progress of mind in America and communed with them in the sanctuary of 
than could have been expected from a work so,| home. Her dearest and best friends were the 
discursive and inartificial, and which is in sub-| rising poets and philosophers and public men of 
stance but a kind of diary in the shape of a series the time, and of them she has given us perhaps 
of letters. These letters, with one or two ex- | the truest, certainly the most piquant and striking 
ceptions, were written in America, and despatched portraits we have seen. If some of her lions 
to Sweden as they were written, and have under- | have but a questionable claim to the honour she 
gone but little alteration and few additions in | confers upon them, that is of no great consequence; 
preparing them for the press. It is, perhaps, to | she has paid tribute where tribute was due, and 
this circumstance that their principal charm is gratified us with many an interesting revelation 
owing. They are, in most cases, exceedingly , of the inner life of America’s best and greatest 
ualve, interesting, and graphic; but their chief,men and women. ‘Towards Emerson she feels 

Value is due to the native taste and matured judg- herself at once attracted, and yet instinctively 

ment which the writer brought to thecontemplation | antagonistic, at their firs: interviews; but the 
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impassive and governing genius of the man gets| He wanted to ask me so much about our schools ang 


the better of her at length, and she is as much 
fascinated in the end as the weakest and warmest 
of his admirers. The egotism which offends her 
at first evidently delights her at last, though she 
is less liberal in the praise she awards him than 
in the expression of her womanly disrelish of the 
cold hypereriticism which is his distinguishing 
characteristic. We must refer our readers to 
these volumes for many admirable moral, physical, 
and intellectual portraitures of the celebrities of 
the present day, with whom our fair romancist 
came in contact: among them they will find the 
noblest names, with whom they will not be sorry 
to improve their acquaintance. 

As an instance of American pertinacity, Miss 
Bremer cites the following amusing occurrence 
from the letters of Maria Child. 


One day a lad, apparently about nineteen, presented 
himself before our ambassador at St. Petersburg. He 
was 2 pure specimen of the genus Yankee; with sleeves 
too short for his bony arms, trowsers half way up to his 
knees, and hands playing with coppers and tenpenny 
nails in his pocket. He.antroduced himself by saying— 
“I've just come out here to trade, with a few Yankee 
notions, and I want to get a sight of the Emperor.” 

“Why do you wish to see him ?” 

“T've brought him a present all the way from Amerily. 
T respect him considerable, and I want to get at him, and 
to give it him with my own hands.” 

Mr. Dallas smiled as he answered, “It is such a com- 
mon thing, my lad, to make crowned heads a present, 
expecting something handsome in return, that L am 
afraid the Emperor will consider this only a Yankee 
trick. What have you brought?” 

* An acorn,” 

“An acorn! What under the sun induced you to 
bring the Emperor of Russia an acorn?” 

“Why, just before I sailed, mother and I went on to 
Washington to see about a pension; and when we was 
there, we thought we'd just step over to Mount Vernon. 
1 picked up this acorn there; and I thought to myself 
ld bring it to the Emperor. Thinks, says I, he must 
have heard a considerable deal about our General Wash- 
ington, and I expect he must admire our institutions. 
So now you see I've brought it, and I want to get at 
him.” 

“ My lad, it’s not an easy matter for a stranger to ap- 
proach the Hmperor; and I am afraid he will take no 
notice of your present. You had better keep it.” 

“7 tell you 1 want to have a talk with him. I expect 
T can tell him a thing or two about Ameriky. I guess 
he'd like mighty well to hear about our railroads, and 
about our free-schools, and what a big swell our steamers 
eut. And when he hears how our people are getting on, 
may be it will put him up to doing!something. The 
long and the short on't is, l shan’t be easy till [ get a 
talk with the Emperor; and I should like to see his wife 
and children. I want to see how such folks bring up a 
family !” | 

* Well, sir, since you are determined upon it, I will do 
what I can for you; but you must expect to be disap- 
pointed. Though it will be rather an unusual proceeding, 
I would advise you to eall on the vice-chancellor, and 
state your wishes. He may possibly assist you!” 

“Well, that’s all I want of you. I will call again, and 
let you know how I] get on.” 

In two or three days he agai 
“Well, I've seen 4, llc ee spel 4 him 

? . . 
He's a real gentleman, I can tell you. When I gave 
him the acorn he said he should set a great store by it; 
that there was no character in ancient or modern history 
he admired so much as he did our Washington. He 
sail he'd plant it in his palace garden with his own 
hand, and he did do it— for I see him with my own eyes. 


‘| you've been reading Mrs. Trollope ? says I. 


railroads, and one thing or another, that hé invited me 
to come again, and see his daughters; for he said his 
| wife could speak better English than he could. So] 
| went again yesterday; and she’s a fine knowing woman 
I tell you; and his daughters are nice gals.” 

| © What did the Empress say to you?’ 

“Oh, she asked me a sight o' questions. Don't you 
think, she thought we had no servants in Ameriky! | 
told her poor folks did their own work, but rich folks had 

‘plenty of servants. ‘But then you don’t call ‘em ser. 
| vants,’ said she, ‘you eall’em help. ‘I guess, ma’am, 
‘We had 
that ere book aboard our ship.’ The Emperor clapped 
his hands, and laughed as if he'd kill himself. ‘ You're 
right, sir, said he, ‘you're right. We sent for an Eng- 
lish copy, and she has been reading it this very morning !' 
Then I told all I knew about our country, and he was 
mightily pleased. He wanted to know how long I ex- 
pected to stay in these parts. I told him I'd sold all the 
notions I'd brought over, and guessed I should go back 
in the same ship. I bid ’em good bye, all round, and 
went about my business. Ain't I had a glorious time? 
I expect you didn’t calculate to see me run such a rig.” 

** No, indeed, L did not, my lad. You may very well 
consider yourself lucky; for it’s a very uncommon thing 
for crowned heads to treat a stranger with such dis- 
tinction.” 

A few days after he called again and said, “TI guess I 
shall stay here a spell longer, I’m treated so well. ‘T’other 
day a grand officer come to my room, and told me that 
the Emperor had sent him to show me all the curiosities; 
and I dressed myself, and he took me into a mighty tine 
carriage, with four horses; and I've been to the theatre 
and the museum; and I expect I’ve seen about all there 
is to be seen in St. Petersburg. What do you think of 
that, Mr. Dallas ?” 

It seemed so incredible that a poor, ungainly Yankee 
lad should be thus loaded with attentions, that the am- 
bassador seareely knew what to think or say. 

Ina short time his visitor re-appeared. “ Well,” said 
he, “ I made up my mind to go home; so I went to thank 
the Emperor, and bid him good-bye. Ithought I couldn't 
do lass, he'd been so civil. Says he,‘Is there anything 
you'd like tosee before you go back to Americky ? I told 
him I should like to have a peep at Moscow; for I had 
heard considerable about their setting fire to the Kremlin, 
and I'd read a great deal about General Bonaparte ; but 
it would cost asight o' money to go there, and I wanted 
to carry my earnings to my mother. Sol bid him good- 
bye and come off. Now what do you guess he did next 

morning? I vow he sent the man inregimentals to carry 
me to Moscow! and bring me back again, when I've seen 
all I want to see ; and we're going to-morrow morning, 
Mr. Dallas. What do you think now ?” 

And sure enough the next morning the Yankee boy 
passed the ambassador's house in a splendid coach and 
four, waving his pocket-handkerchief and shouting, 
* Good-bye ! good-bye !" 

This adventurous youth was the brother of 
Charles Sumner. He never brought home his 
earnings to his mother, but pursued his travels to 
the East; and was returning home in the same 
vessel with Margaret Fuller and her husband and 
child, and perished with them in the wreck on the 
rocks of New Jersey. Of Margaret Fuller herself 
these volumes contain several interesting notices. 
By all accounts, her writings give but a very 1a 
dequate idea of her extraordinary accomplishments, 
which were tarnished however by unbounded con- 
ceit and offensive hauteur. 


ginning of October, 1849, and spent nearly the 
whole of the following two years in a pretty ¢X 
tensive ramble through the United States, North, 
South, and West, and in the Spanish West Indies. 








Miss Bremer arrived at New York in the be- | 
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Like most Europeans, she had to pay the penalty 
of acclimatising, and suffered much from the 
languor and low fever to which strangers are 
subject. From these ills she is relieved by a 
benevolent homeopathist of surpassing skill, whose 
talismans in the shape of globules are always 
effective in banishing the malady. From other 
inflictions incidental to her lot, however, there is 
no remedy but patience and endurance. Among 
the worst of these are the endless receptions and 
parties at which, without her consent, she is con- 
demned to play the lion. Then there are the 
merciless dinners of four hours’ duration —the 
persecution to eat pickles, to which she has an 
aversion — and the album pressure by which she 
is compelled to the perpetration of autographs 
without end — to say nothing of the thousand and 
oue young poets and poetesses who make her a 
present of their works, with the monstrous expec- 
tation that she is to read them all. On one 





‘occasion she suffers a real grievance arising out of 


her reputation as an authoress. The captain ofa 
vessel refuses to admit her on board his ship, 


because he is resolved that his accommodations. 


shall not be made fun of and himself put in a book 
by any of those writing people. 
off as unsafe cargo, and obliged to wait several 
days for another vessel; an inconvenience which 


she attributes, perhaps with good reason, to Mrs. | 
J D ’ 


Trollope and Charles Dickens. We cannot pre- 
tend, in this brief notice, to follow such an enter- 
prising traveller along her varied route. There is 
uo important place which she does not visit — no 
prominent characteristic of social lite and obser- 
vances which she does not describe, unless it be 
such as are peculiar to the lower orders among the 


. ° . | 
white population, with whom she appears to have | 


made but little acquaintance. In Georgia she 
attends a religious camp-meeting in the woods, 
and describes the scene with much picturesque 
minuteness. Having driven thither ina carriage, 
and secured lodgings for the night in one of the 
many hundreds of tents, where she partook of cottcve 
and ‘supper, she walks forth to look upon the novel 
spectacle. 


The night was dark with the thunder-cloud as well as 
with the natural darkness of the night; but the rain had 
ceased excepting for a few heavy drops which fell here 
and there, and the whole wood stood in tlames. Upon 
eizht tire-altars, or fire-hills, as they are called, a sort of 
lofty table, raised on posts, standing around the taber- 
nacle, burned with a flickering brilliance of tlame, large 
billets of firewood, which contain a great deal of resin, 
whilst on every side in the wood, far away in its most 
remote recesses, burned larger or smaller fires, before 
tents, or in other places, and litup the lofty fir tree stems, 
Which seemed like columns of an immense natural tem- 
ple consecrated to fire. ‘The vast dome above was dark. 
int the air was so still that the flames rose straight up- 
wards, and cast a wild light, as of a strange dawn upon 
the fir tree tops and the black clouds. 
_ Beneath the tabernacle an immense crowd was assem- 
bled, certainly from three to four thousand persons. 
They sang hymns; a magnificent quire. Most likely the 
sound proceeded from the black portion of the assembly, 
‘S their number was three times that of the whites, and 
their voices are naturally beautiful and pure. In the 
tower-like pulpit, which stood in the middle of the taber- 
iwle, were four preachers, who, during the intervals 

tween the hymns, addressed the people with loud 
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voices, calling sinners to conversion and amendment of 
life. During all this the thunder pealed, and fierce 


lightning flashed through the wood like angry giances of 


the mighty invisible eye. We entered the tabernacle and 
took our seats among the assembly on the side of the 
whites. 

Round the elevation in the middle of which rose the 
pulpit, ran a sort of low counter, forming a wide square. 
Within this, seated on benches below the pulpit, and on 
the side of the whites, sat the Methodist preachers, for 
the most part handsome, tall figures, with broad grave 
foreheads ; and on the side of the blacks their spintual 
leaders and exhorters, many among whom were mulat- 
toes, men of a lofty, noticeable, and energetic exterior. 

The later it grew in the night the more earnest grew 
the appeals ; the hymns, short but fervent, as the flames 
of the light wood ascended, like them, with a passionate 
ardour. Again and again they rose on high, like me- 
lodious burning sighs from thousands of harmouising 
voices. The preachers increase in the fervour of their 
zeal; two stand with their faces turned towards the camp 
ot the blacks, two towards that ot the whites, eX<tenh lin 4 
their hands, and calling on the sinners to come, come all 
of them, now, at this time, at this moment, which is 
perhaps the last, the only one whicl?rcomuins to them, in 
which to come to the Saviour, to escape el rnal damna 
tion! Midnight approaches, the fires burn dimmer, but 

the exultation increases and becomes universal, [lie 
singing of hymns mingles with the. invitations of the 
preachers, and the exhortations of the class-leaders, with 
the groans and cries of the assembly. And now, trom 
among the white people rise up young girls and men, and 
go and throw themselves, as if overcome, upon the low 
counter. ‘They are met on the other side by the mu 

nisters, who bend down to them, receive their confessions, 
encourage, and console them. In the campof the blacks 
is heard a great tumult and a loud ery. Men roar and 
| baw! out; women screech like pigs about to be hilled; 
}many, having fallen into convulsions, leap and strike 
| about them, so that they are obliged to be held down, It 
}looks here and there like a regular fight; some of the 


calmer participants langh. Many a ery of anguish tay 
| be heard, but you distinguish no words, excepung “Oh, 


|] ama sinner!” and“ Jesus! Jesus! 


These strange orgies of piety, or fanaticism, 
continue throughcut the whole of that thunderous 
night by the light of the fire-altars ; and are cha- 
racterised by many singular and incomprehensible 
examples of individual excitement and passion, 
the circumstances of which are minutely chronicled 
by the author’s graphic pen. 

On the subject of slavery, Miss Bremer is cau- 
tious and guarded in forming a judgment; but 
having come to a just conclusion, does not hesitate 
to pronounce her verdict. She was resolved never 
to play the part of a spy, not to seek out evidences 
on the one side or the other, but to judge impar- 
tially from such as came in her way.” Thus she 
lived for some time in Charlestown without veri- 
fying the existence of the well-known whipping 
establishment ; and she doubts the testimony of 
slaves against their masters when it 1s not corro- 
borated by other witnesses. But she cannot with- 
stand the evidence that meets her on all sides in 
the Southern States — evidence conclusive both 
as regards the innate barbarity of the system and 
its demoralising effect upon the white population. 
She had designed to record the scenes she had wit- 
nessed, in an appendix at the end of her work, but 
conceives that by the publication of “ Uncle Toim’s 
Cabin,” Mrs, Stowe has rendered that unpleasant 
duty unnecessary ; as her narrative would not have 

comprised any material facts essentially differing 
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from those to be found in “ Uncle Tom.”’ Bestow- 
ing an cloquent eulogium upon Mrs. Stowe, 


I differ (says she) from the noble author of “ Uncle 
Tom,” in my convictions regarding the mode of eman- 
cipation from slavery. I am firmly persuaded that the 
slave states of America have really begun the work, in- 
asmuch as they have begun to allow the negro slaves to 
form themselves into Christian communities, and by 
uniting emancipation with the colonisation of Africa by 
free negroes. It is only by the establishment of Chris- 
tian negro-communities, that a good emancipation can 
be effected. The condition of the negroes in Africa and 
Jamaica shows what this people would become without a 
firm basis of Christian life and Christian teaching ; it is 
nothing to praise, it has nothing inviting. I repeat it, a 
commencement is already made in several of the slave 
states, to elevate the moral condition of the negro slaves, 
and my cordial wish and my hope is that still more will 
yet be done, as well by statutes of emancipation as by 
the instruction of negro children. The preachings of 
the slaves themselves, which I heard in many of the 
American slave states, are the best proof of the living 
and beneficial manrfer in which they receive Christianity. 
They have a peculiar capacity for the reception of its 
innermost life and understanding. God grant that they 
may come to hear the Gospel throughout the whole of 
the slave states! Dut as yet there is a great deal want- 
ing for that—an unpardgnably great deal!—My own 
hope rests still, however, as before, in the nobler South ; 
my earnest wish is that it may take the emancipation 
question into its own hand. It alone—and not England, 
nor yet the Northern states of America, can enter into 
the greatness of the question. The South alone knows 
the burden, the danger, the responsibility, all the great 
difficulties; it alone has the labour and the sorrows. If 
it succeed in unloosing the fetters of the slave, and free- 
ing its glorious grand country from slavery, it will achieve 
for itself unfading glory. 


We fear this sammary of Miss Bremer’s notions 
with regard to slavery and the ‘nobler South,” 
will meet with little applause among the warm- 
hearted abolitionists on either side of the Atlantic 
—and they will wish that she had taken a little 
more pains, even though she had played the part 
ofa spy, to obtain a less vague and more enlight- 
ened view of the matter. But we must here close 
our notice of these interesting volumes, which 
one might have thought to have been originally 
written in English, so admirable is Mary Howitt’s 
translation. 


Audrey: a Novel. By Miss Lavra Jewry. In 
three volumes. London: 'T. C. Newby. 1853. 


Avprey is an agreeable domestic narrative, which 
exhibits the opposite conditions of aristocratic and 
cottage life. It is a story full of incident and 
accident, and abounding in varicty of character 
and continual vicissitudes of fortune. There are 
two heroines, one in high, and the other in low 
life; but the chief interest of the tale concentres 
round Audrey, a modest village maiden, alive to 
every good and noble impression; a slave to every 
duty, however arduous or repulsive, and equal to 
any fate, however distressing or unmcrited. 
There is not too much probability in the strange 
eventful history of her lot, and the plot of the 
drama is rather whimsical than natural; but these 
faults are atoned for by many amusing delineations 
of character, and by the interest, which is not 
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allowed to flag through the whole three volumes, 
If there be nothing very brilliant in Miss Jewry’s 
style, there is, on the other hand, nothing tame 
or twaddling; and there are probably few persons 
who, having commenced the perusal of the pre- 
sent performance, will feel inclined to lay it down 
before arriving at its close. 


By Joun Besser. Lon. 


The Angel and Trumpet. 
1853. 


don: W. Kent and Co. 


We have here a sad story intended to convey a 
valuable moral, which it does to some extent, 
though in a rather unbecoming and vulgar way. 
The author tells us that his book was never 
written, but picked up from the compositor’s case, 
and it affords us a proof that the plan is a bad 
one. Let him write first, and blot plentifully 
afterwards; let him learn to portray the scenes 
and events he records, without vulgarity—and 
perhaps with his habits of observation and reten- 
tion, he may in time produce something calculated 
to be more readable and useful than ‘ The Angel 
and Trumpet.” The illustrations of this little 
volume are the worst part of it, and perhaps were 
engraved without drawing —there is certainly no 
drawing in them —as the book was printed with- 
out writing. 

Clan-Albyn: a National Tale. By Mrs. Jounstone. 

London: Routledge and Co. 1853. 


Tus is a neat and compact re-print of a rather 
voluminous and interesting story by the authoress 
of the “Edinburgh Tales.”’” There are not two 
opinions on the subject of Mrs. Johnstone’s de- 
served popularity as a delineator of Scottish life; 
and many of her admirers will be glad, with our- 
selves, to see this truly national tale published at 
less than a twelfth of its original cost, and there- 
fore attainable at what may be truly termed a 
national price. Though the volume is small and 
pocketable, the type is broad and readable. 


Rodwell’s Chili's First Step to the History of Eng 
land. With Continuation by Jutia Conner. Lon- 
don: Hall, Virtue, and Co. 1853. 


Tus useful little work has gone through four or 
five editions, and is deservedly a favourite with 
the little folks, for whose instruction it was 
penned. Being written in the simplest language, 
‘it is intelligible to ‘six years’ darlings,” and 1s 
further rendered attractive to them by a series of 
excellent though unpretending engravings. 





Second Thousand. Glasgow: 


Spare Moments. 
London: Hamilton, Adams, and 


J. Maclehose. 
Co. 1855. 
Aw excellent little book for a spare moment, 
consisting of a series of brief and pithy house- 
hold homilies, full of practical good sense, a0 
marked by a spirit of manly piety. One short 
extract will serve the purpose of a sample of the 

whole. 
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To be practical, useful—to bring about results in any 
sphere of life, a man must not be afraid of bungling and 
inadequacy. Success is ever a step-by-step, tentative, | 
approximative process. It is rarely obt: ained at a bound 
—and if it were, it would be but half secured; for the 
best part of any achiev ement lies in the conscious strength 

acquired in the struggle. Pride frustrates its own desires, | 
it will not climb up the steps of the throne because it 
has not yet got the crown on; forgetting that it is neces- 
sary to be throned in order to be crowned. Pride must | 
be acknowledged victor before it will begin the fight at 
all; it must be sure of success before it can act; it will 
. ) nothing that it cannot do brilliantly. And so, waiting | 

for the @ssurance that Providence will never give, the 
opportunity passes and is lost. 


The Chalice of Nature, and other Poems. 
PiERPONT. Bath: Binns and Goodwin. 
Low and Son. 


By F.S. 
London : 
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Turse rhythmical effusions—they can hardly lay | 
claim to the title of poems—are the production | 
ot a very young hand, a school-boy in the Bath 
Grammar-school. As examples of his skill in 
versification, they do him credit. Perhaps when 
he has mastered the mechanism of verse sutfli- 
ciently to get rid of expletives, and has acquired 
discrimination to select « right words,” we may 
hear from him again. In the meanwhile, in 
consideration of his tender years, we spare him 
our criticism. 


From the French of 
Lon- 


Confessions of a Working Man. 
I;MILE Sovvestre. (Travellers’ Library). 
don: Longman and Co, 1853. 


Tere is undeniably the evidence of reality about 
these “‘ Confessions,” and we cannot escape the 
conclusion that Picrre Henry, whose life’s history 
they recount, is a genuine unsophisticated French 
workman. ‘There is nothing very stirring or re- 


ing press. 





markable in the events of his career, but they 
serve to reveal to us the inner life of one section | 
at least of the working classes in Paris. There 
is enough here to show us that a French workman 





has difficulties to encounter of which the English- 
man knows nothing : difficulties arising out of) 
the fatherly (?) care which the government feels | 
bound to take of the ouvrier class. It is rather 

extraordinary, howey er, that through the whole 
of this good man’s history no mention is made of 
the Uivret, or workman’s book, which every work- | 
ing mason like him is compelled to keep, and in 
which he must record every job of work he does, 
the wages he earns, and the cause of his discharge 
from his various masters. This is the only sus- 
picious circumstance about the autobiography. 
From such a book, by the aid of a little question- 
ing of its author, it would be easy to compile the 
lite of any member of the class— and it may be 
that to such a source, and no other, save a fertile 
imagination, M. Souvestre is indebted for his 
pleasing narrative. Be that as it may, it is a 
truthful and life-like picture which he has drawn, 
hot wanting in the accessories of romance, and 
abounding in touching domestic pictures of the 
humbler orders of society in France, with some 
striking details of the ups and downs of fortune 
to which they are subject. The English workman 
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will find this revelation of life in foreign work- 
shops pregnant with interest. 





The London Quarterly Review. No. - London : 


Partridge and Oakey. 185: 
Tuer publication of the first Bora of a new 


quarterly review would at one time have been 
looked upon as indicating a new era in the annals 
of literature; and even in these days of great 


attempts and great deeds, the advent of so bulky 


_a serial coming quietly up and taking its place 


upon the judgment-seat is no trifling event. We 
are of course justified in supposing that the suc- 
cess of past speculations of the kind has been 
sufficient to encourage at least a moderate expecta- 
tion of like success in a new undertaking. Lite- 
‘rature of all kinds has latterly undergone an 
unprecedentedly rapid growth and extension ; and 
though the world is busier than ever in driving 
and urging forward the car of commerce out of 
doors, it would seem that it is also more studious 
within, and devouring with unsated appetite the 
countless volumes ever teeming from the unrest- 
Criticism has become almost a neces- 
sity of life to that numerous section of society to 
whom, in our day, literature is, if not the mel 
vite, at least one of the most enduring and fasci- 
nating of the pleasures of life. By the verdict 
of the critic we are guided in our choice of books ; 
and by his exposition of what they are, or are not 
but ought to be, we are often furnished with bet- 
ter grounds for judgment in regard to the topics 
on which they treat than are supplied by those 
who write them. Happily for authors, the time 
is gone by when the selt-constituted censors of 
the press deemed that they could not be sage 
without being savage, or assert their own fitness 
for the authority they assumed without inflicting 
disgrace upon those whom they dragged before 
their tribunals. An author in the present day, 

who has really an idea to enunciate, and who 
does not wilfully offend against public decenc ‘Y, or 
the religious and moral propricties of socicty, 
'may contidently look for fair play from his judges, 
and expect to have a fuir hearing from the public, 
to whom, in many instances, an honest criticism 
is the best passport. Perhaps this is one of the 
principal reasons why authors have multiplied at 
such a prodigious rate within the last few lustres 
—and if so, the dispensers of criticism must have 


found their account in adopting a candid and gen- 


tlemanly code of law, inasmuch as thereby their 
courts of justice have become more numerous and 
extensive, and themselves have grown in the con- 
fidence and respect of the parties to be judged. 
The new Quarterly evidently takes high stand- 
ing and brings high powers to the performance of 
its function. Christianity is the basis of its criti- 
cism; and with a constant view to the interests 
of true religion it wields and will wield a power- 
ful pen. The first number starts well in the race 
with its older compeers, and few of its well-wishers 
will find fault with the bill of fare set before 
them. It consists of ten articles, most of them 
admirably written, and upon subjects of imme- 
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diate and paramount interest. Among them isa|Zhe Works of Samuel Warren, D.C.L., F.RLS. 
paper on Wesley and his critics, which is one of | Part I. Diary of a late Physician. London and 
great value and interest —another on cryptogamic | Edinburgh: Blackwood and Sons. 1853. 
vegetation, containing a masterly and scientific’ A cHrap and popular edition of the works of 
synopsis of a difficult subject —a spirited view of Samuel Warren, comprising the “ Diary of a late 
the present condition of Ireland—a comprehen- Physician,” ‘Ten Thousand a Year,” and “ Now 
sive article on Ultramontanism—and a capital| and Then,” will doubtless form an addition to 
political paper entitled ‘India under the En- | the family library which the public will know 
glish.” The last-named article is peculiarly well- | how to appreciate. ‘The exciting narratives which 
timed, and is written with consummate ability. | form the first of the above-mentioned works are 
The author takes a rapid but striking review of | probably as well known as any series of fictions 
the civil history of India during the last hundred | in the language; and to the young, the romantic, 
years, and then reverts toa consideration of the | and the lovers ot the melancholy and the terrible, 
moral features of English rule over the people of | they will continue to be special favourites. We 
Hindostan. Truly the moral history of the past} shall not readily forget the thrill of horror with 
is not much to our credit; but there are better which, many years ago, we read “‘ The Man about 
hopes for the future, both of India and Anglo- | Town,” which is here reprinted, and it will be a 
Indians, if the teachings and admonitions of/|long while before we venture on its re-perusal. 
experience are not suffered to go unregarded. Literature has fortunately assumed a more cheer- 
What (says the writer) is the end of our rule in India? ful face since Mr. Warren wrote these feartul and 
To imagine that it is to uphokl English supremacy, and passionate stories ; and the change is a decided 
increase England's wealth, is to suppose an end unworthy improvement 1n every respect. It is better to be 
a benevolent Providence, or of a generous instrument of | lured and persuaded to the practice of virtue than 
that Providence, The end, as designed by Providence,| to be frightened into it—an opinion which the 
is the material and moral regeneration ot India ; and author seems to have taken up in his later works, 
British supremacy isthe means. We solemnly believe} (oj... re Be wer lg ) 
that he who would aim at the end by deranging the| ‘Ten Thousand a Year” is Mr. Warren’s master- 
means would wofully fail of his mark. But we equally | piece, and by its many-sided views of life ranks 
believe, and we would pour our convictions into the ear | him among the greatest romance-writers of the 
of every man who has to do with India, that to forget | ooo. 
the end and take the means for the end is the shortest} > ieee 
road to set aside the means. Use British ascend »cy 
for selfish ends, and you bring it to a premature close.| Saibath Evening Readings on the New Testament. 
Use it for the material and moral elevation of the great St. Matthew. By the Rev. J. Cummine, D.D., 
group of natives now so pliably under your hand, and F.R.S.E. London: Hall. Virtue, and Co. 1833 
every benefit you confer on owe returns in = to , ; 
your own resources. ‘To uphold our ascendancy as an jr’ : : adi? : af 
end, is but a narrow edie greediness ; to uphold it as ~ ae ee hpergry a S te 
the means of India’s peace and Asia’s enlightenment is Bay th Wee ay BUMoCTS, & B.. OW price, 10r the 
good service to all mankind. convenience of all classes. They consist of short 
and familiar expositions of the sacred text, slightly 
We have made no mention of the opening ar-| critical, thoroughly practical, and enunciated in 
ticle, on the Christian Populations of the Turkish|the simplest language. ‘They have been well 
Empire. We did think of making some extracts | received and widely circulated and read, and they 
from it relative to the present crisis in Russo- | add another instance to many upon record, of the 
Turkish affairs, but our limits will not allow us| wise and successful policy of speaking upon im- 
to do so. We commend that article to the} portant subjects in a manner comprehensible by 
thoughtful consideration of our readers, who, if| ordinary capacities. The volume now completed 
we mistake not, will find it fully worthy of the | contains an exposition of the entire gospel of St. 
honour of leading off the new Quarterly. Matthew. It would be difficult to point to a book 
more appropriate for Sunday reading, or to one 
so well titted for general perusal, less likely to 
The National Miscellany. September, 1853. Lon-| prove wearisome to the reader. ‘There is a charm 
don: J. H. Parker. in Dr. Cumming’s style which is generally efficient 
in fixing the attention of the most restless and 
capricious, and his works therefore never remain 
long unread upon the library shelves. 








Tus serial goes on improving. The present num- | 
ber contains two remarkably good papers—one on 
143 1 oT ' . 
novels and novel-writing, entitled ‘‘ The Country 
House,” in which Bulwer Lytton’s last work | one 

comes in for rather more praise than it deserves; _, ~ P 
. P . » p..:.. | Calmstorm, the Reformer: a Dramatie Comment. 

and one on the Foundling Hospital of Paris. Mew York: Times. 1859 
This latter is an article of much interest, revealing ies aeiaied tiie Melita. winnie Wlenee sali baaail 
° . . . , bf ‘ , , , € bd ) O ° , 7 a) ’ 
many curious and startling particulars but little sari Bo Bowe aes af q fe Sn tae tein 
. . . . y ok ie ’ O O > e ‘ - 
known to the generality of English readers. a a rages dit aed ble on a i ene 
“The Grammatical War” is an amusing etymo- , ; o . lables 
places, counted out into lines of ten syllabies 


logical allegory, which may be made to extend to . 
5 D> ? : > 

 . aes . . each, made ve umatic comment 

an indefinite number of campaigns, if the author ©4°"s Mace Verse, then this dramatic comm a. 
; : ote 4f tence 16 coneeied would be excellent versitication. As it is, we ¢ 

chooses, before a treaty of peace is concluded. tg ing —— Sec deme 

’ sce nothing in it but a stupid and futile attemp: 

| to talk big by one whose proper vocation it 18 ¥ 
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Neither reform nor revolution, nor | row upon one gallows, she was too feeble to assert 


anything respectable could come from the insane her own supremacy, and too simple a politician to 
clamours of such a blockhead as Calmstorm—) be able to divert the shafts of treason from her 


nothing better than a row, a riot, a few broken | 


heads, and a night in the watch-house, and the 
flatulent orator whining next morning before the 
magistrates, and begging not to be sent to reap his 
deserts on the treadmill, 


Lives of the Queens of Scotlund and English Princesses 
connected with the Regal Succession of Great Britain. 
By AcNes Srrickiranp. Vol. LV. Blackwood and 
Sons, Edinburgh and London. 1853. 


Tue present volume of Miss Strickland’s romantic 
history of the unfortunate Queen of Scots con- 
tains an astonishing amount of historical material 
industriously gathered trom every available autho- 
rity. The object of the author is plainly to ex- 


| 





own person by embroiling the traitors with one 
another. Yet when insurrection broke out she 
could mount her war-horse, and, at the head of 
her people, hunt the traitors out of her realm. 
This fourth volume — the second of the life of 
Mary Stuart — carries on her history from her 
twenty-first year to the birth of her son in Edin- 
burgh Castle, in June, 1566, and some few months 
later. The events of this comparatively short 
period were, as all the world knows, neither few 
nor unimportant. They determined the destiny 
of Mary and the black doom of her boy-husband. 
We have not space to recapitulate them, but we 
shall extract and condense a few passages from 
our author’s account of the assassination of David 
Rizzio, which differs, in some respects materially, 


*) ’ : _ . . : ; 
eilpate Mary from every charge of any serious | from the versions of previous writers. Darnley, 
weight that has ever been made against her. | it will be remembered, owed his exalted fortune 


That, however, cannot be accomplished without 
loading with reproach the memories of men whose 


| 


very much to the good offices of Rizzio, in whose 
apartment he had been privately married to the 


reputation for integrity is at least equally well | queen, some months before their public marriage 


founded as that of the unhappy Mary, for the | at Holyrood. 


The enemies of the queen, how- 


good qualities claimed for her by her admirers. But | ever, presuming rightly .o8 his gross stupidity, 


Knox and Buchanan are nothing in the estima- 
tion of a feminine advocate, and the first is 
made to figure as a brute, a tyrant, and the abettor 
of something very like rebellion—the last as a 
hypocrite and a slanderer, in order that their 
royal mistress may stand clear of blame. With a 
determination so apparent, and all but avowed, 
to vindicate the acts rather than to judge the 
character cf the queen, it is no difficult matter, 
by a selection of the most convenient documents, 
at this distance of time, to impart whatever colour- 
ing a writer chooses to her conduct. Perhaps 
had Miss Strickland aimed at less on behalf of 
her royal favourite, she might have accomplished 
more. With all her woman’s tact she has failed 
in establishing a valid apology for Mary’s insane 
marriage with Darnley, a worthless, contemptible, 
and conceited fop, with the habits of a rake and a 
drunkard, the pride of a bedlamite monarch, and 
the heart of an assassin. Without the excuse of 
youthful fancy or a growing attachment — after 
four years ot widowhood, when she had a crowd 
of regal suitors at her feet, she made the worst 
choice it was possible to make, in favour of a 
beardless puppy, whose single merit was a hand- 
some face. His career was doomed to be a short 
one, and his own acts were such as in almost every 
instance tended to accelerate its gloomy consum- 
mation. But if by the perusal of these apologetic 
memoirs, our judgment is not always enlisted on 
the side of the queen, they do on the other hand 
establish an irresistible claim to our sympathies 
on behalf of the woman, and, more than that, to 
our admiration of her spirited conduct at periods 
when her right royal blood is roused by peril or 
rebellious opposition. Surrounded by factious and 
murderous scoundrels, whom only a powerful and 
despotic master could have governed by opposing 
them craftily to cach other—and whom a sove- 


had succeeded in making 
secretary, and flattered him into becoming their 








iim jealous of the poor 


tool, and the immediate instrument of the murder 
they had resolved on. It was he that led the 
murderers to the queen’s apartment, and to the 
presence of their victim, with whom, to the last 
moment, he had maintained the show of gratitude 
and friendship. 


Darnley, having led the way up the private stair from 
his apartment into his wife’s bedroom, entered her 
cabinet alone about seven o'clock: she kindly inclined 
herself towards him to receive the conjugal caresses with 
which he greeted her: they kissed each other, and em- 
braced, and Darnley cast his: arm about her waist: 
the tapestry masking the secret passage into the queen's 
bedroom was pushed aside, and Ruthven (who had risen 
from a bed of sickness to perpetrate a murder), pale, 
ghastly, and attenuated, intruded himself upon the scene. 
He was from many causes an object of instinctive horror 
to Mary. Under the folds of his loose gown she could 
see that his gaunt figure was sheathed in mail. He 
brandished a naked rapier in his hand, and had donned 
a steel casque over the night-cap in which his livid brow 
was muffled; a more frizhtful apparition could scarcely 
have startled the eyes of a young teeming matron. ... . 
She kindly addressed him in these words: “ My lord, 
I was coming to visit you in your chamber, having 
been told you were very ill, and now you enter our 
presence in your armour. What does this mean?” 
Ruthven flung himself into a chair, and with a sarcastic 
sneer replied,“ 1 have indeed been very ill, but I find 
myself well enough to come here for your good.” She, 
observing his look and manner, said, “And what good 
ean you do me? You come not in the fashion of one who 
meaneth well.” “There is no harm intended to your 
Grace,” replied Ruthven, “nor to any one, but yonder 
poltroon, David; it is he with whom I have to speak,” 
“ What hath he done?” inquired Mary.” “ Ask the king 
your husband, madam.” She turned in surprise to Darnley, 
who had now risen, and was leaning on the back of her 
chair. “What is the meaning of this?” she demanded. 
He faltered, affected ignorance, and replied, “I know 
nothing of the matter.” Mary, on this, assuming a tone of 
authority, ordered Ruthven to leave her presence, under 
penalty of treason. Ruthven paid no attention to this, 


reign king would prudently have strung up in a! but brandished his rapier. Another of the banditti made 
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his appearance with a horse pistol in his hand. Mary 
demanded to know if they sought her life. “No, 
madam,” replied Ruthven, “ but we will have out yonder 
villain, Davie,” making a pass at him as he spoke. The 
queen prevented the blow....... “If my secretary 
have been guilty of any misdemeanour,” said she, “I 
promise to exhibit him before the lords of the Parliament, 
that he may be dealt with according to the usual forms 
of justice.” “ Here is the means of justice, madam,” 
cried one of the assassins, producing arope. ‘ Madam,” 
said David, aside to the queen, “I am a dead man.” “ Fear 
not,” she replied aloud, “ the king will never suffer you to 
be slain in my presence; neither can he forget your 
faithful services.” ..... The king stood amazed, and 
knew not what to do; but he was in the hands of those 
who would not suffer him to draw back. “ Sir,” cried 
tuthven, “take the queen, your wife and sovereign, to 
you,’ thus reminding their unhappy tool that he was ex- 
pected to perform his part.” .... The slogan yell,“A 
Douglas! a Douglas!” nowresounded through that quarter 
of the palace. Morton and eighty of his followers, im- 
patient of the delay of the king and the party he had in- 
troduced, were ascending the grand staircase in full force, 
and prepared to conclude the enterprise * by killing, 
slaying, and extirpating,” according to the letter of their 
bond, * all or any one who might oppose them, whomso- 
ever it might be.” The doors of her Majesty’s presence 
chamber were presently forced; her servants fled in 
terror, without venturing the slightest show of resistance. 
The sanctuary of the queen’s bedroom was next profaned 
by the invaders, and the glare of their torches threw an 
ominous light on the conflicting, agitated group at the 
farther end of the cabinet. The struggle of David Rizzio 
for life had been prolonged in consequence of the de- 
termined resistance offered by the queen, and the irre- 
solution of her husband. The table which had hitherto 
served as a barrier to prevent the near approach of the 
assailants, was now flung violently over on the queen. 
. «+... She would have been overthrown by a shock 
so rude and unexpected, and probably crushed to death 
..... if Ruthven had not taken her in his arms, and 
put her into those of Darnley, telling her at the same 
time, “ not to be alarmed, for there was no harm meant 
to her, and all that was done was her husband's deed’’"— 
of him “ who had come,” as she exclaimed in the bitter- 
ness of her heart, “to betray her with a Judas kiss.” 
Her indignant sense of the outrage offered to her, both 
as queen and woman, revived her sinking energies: in- 
stead of swooning, as they expected, she burst into a 
torrent of indignant reproaches, and calling the unman- 
nerly intruders * traitors and villains!” ordered them to 
be gone, under penalty of the severest punishment, and 
declared ber resolution of protecting her faithful servant. 
* We will have out that gallant!” cried Ruthven, pointing 
to the trembling secretary, who had shrunk behind the 
stately figure of the queen for refuge, while she continued 
to confront the throng of banded rutfians. 

“Let him go, madam! they will not harm him,” ex- 
claimed Darnley. 

“Save my life, madam! Save my life, for God's dear 
sake!” shrieked Rizzio, clinging to her robe for protec- 
tion. Her protection, alas! was of little avail. The 
first blow was given by the postulate, George Douglas, 
who stabbed him over the queen's shoulder with such 
fury that the blood was sprinkled over her garments, and 
the dagger left sticking in his side; others followed the 
example; and Darnley having succeeded in unlocking 
the tenacious grasp with which the wretched victim 
clung to the queen's robe, he was dragged, while vainly 
erying for mercy and for justice, from her feet. Mary 
would still have struggled for his preservation, but 
Darnley, forcing her into a chair, stood behind it, holding 
her so tightly embraced that she could not rise. The 
ferocious fanatic, Andrew Ker, of Faudonside, presented 
a cocked pistol to her side, with a furious imprecation, 
telling her he would shoot her dead if she offered re- 
sistance. “Fire,” she undauntedly replied, “if you 
respect not the royal infant in my womb.” The weapon 
was turned aside by Darnley. Mary afterwards declared 
that she felt the coldness of the iron through her dress, 
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and that Faudonside had actually pulled the trigger, but 
the pistol hung fire. Nor was this the only attempt 
made on her life, for Patrick Bellenden aimed a thrust 
at her bosom, which was parried by Anthony Standen, 
her page, who struck the rapier aside with a torch he 
held in his hand. .... Asthe ruffians were dragging 
tizzio through the queen's bedchamber, he clung to the 
bedside till one of the assassins forced him to relinquish 
his hold, by giving him a dreadful blow on the arm with 
the stock of a harquebuss, Such was the ferocity of the 
murderers that they wounded each other in their eazer- 
ness to plunge their swords and daggers into the body of 
their hapless victim, he all the time uttering the most 
‘agonizing cries, which the queen hearing, exclaimed, 
“ Ah, poor Davit, my good and faithful servant! may the 
Lord have mercy on your soul.” And here it may be 
permitted to remark, that this pious aspiration to the 
throne of grace,in behalf of the spirit then passing 
in agony through the valley of the shadow of death, 
savours of the holy pityfulness of Christian charity, not 
of the unhallowed fervours of lawless love. .... 

Darnley had consented to the crime, but had lent no 
personal assistance in the butchery. Hisfheartjfailed, 
and he would fain have drawn back; but for him there 
was no retreat. George Douglas, the postulate, who had 
dealt the first blow to the unfortunate secretary, by stab- 
bing him over the queen’s shoulder with his own,whingar, 
concluded the business by snatching Darnley’s dagger 
from the sheath and plunging it into the mangled corpse, 
exclaiming at the same time, * This is the blow of the 
king,” leaving the royal weapon sticking in the wound, 
to draw public attention to the complicity of Mary's con- 
sort in the assassination, and prevent any credit trom 
being given to his denial by either her or the people. 

Ruthven did not scruple to insult the queen after the 
foul deed was done, but Mary’s high spirit never quailed 
before his menaces. “I trust,” she said, * that God, 
who beholdeth this from the high heavens, will avenge 
my wrongs, and move that which shall be born of me to 
root out you and your treacherous posterity.” Her pro- 
phetical denunciation was fully accomplished by her son 
on the house of Ruthven. 


The conspirators no doubt reckoned upon the 
death of the queen and her offspring as the result 
of such a tragedy enacted in her presence, and in 
expectation of that event they kept her prisoner 
in‘ her own palace. Darnley, however, who had 
besought and obtained forgiveness, outwitted them, 
and the pair escaped to Dunbar Castle, where we 
find Mary but two days after calling for new-laid 
eggs, and cooking them with her own hands. 
The conspirators fled at the news of the elope- 
ment, and the queen ere long returned to Edin- 
burgh, and lay in the castle, where, on the 19th 
June, she gave birth to a son. The birth of an 
heir to the Scottish throne was unwelcome news 
to the ruffians who had dared the guilt of murder 
‘and treason, and it was hardly less so to Mary’s 
implacable enemy, Elizabeth of England. She 
‘received the tidings at Greenwich, ‘ where her 
Majesty was in great merriness, and dancing after 
supper.” 





But so soon as the secretary, Cecil, sounded the news 
|of the prince's birth in her ear, all merriment was lal 
| aside for that night; every one that were present marvel- 
ling what might move so sudden a changement, for the 
| queen sat her down, with her hand upon her hafet (her 
temple) and bursting out to some of her ladies, “how 
that the Queen of Scotland was the mother of a fair SoM, 
and she but a barren stock.” This irrepressible surprise 
and mortification at the announcement of the safe deli- 
very of her royal cousin, and that God had granted her 
the blessing of a living and lovely boy, has often been 
cited as a characteristic trait of the innate envy of Eliza 
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beth's disposition ; but it betrays also the fact that she, 
like others implicated in the late barbarous confederacy, 


had calculated on the probability of the death of both the 
mother and child, in consequence of the terror, agitation, 
and personal injuries Queen Mary had received on the 
dreadful evening of the 9th of March, during the 
butchery of her faithful servant in her presence. 


Neither the murder of Rizzio, which he soon 
learned to deplore, and the obloquy of which lay 


upon his own shoulders—nor the birth of. his | 


son, Which a sagacious prince would have con- 
verted into a means of popular favour, seem to 
have inspired Darnley with a single grain of pru- 
dence. He plays the part of a sullen, sulky, and 
conceited lout, to whom a sound whipping would 
have done a world of good—wants to go vaga- 
bondizing on the Continent, whither he ought by 
all means to have been sent, bag and baggage — but 
the infatuated queen keeps him at home. What 
is-soon to follow we all know—but we don’t 
know how the immaculate queen is to come with 
clean hands out of that terrible blow-up which is 
to leave her darling doll, drunkard, and assassin 
of a husband a piece of fire-blasted carrion. But 
Miss Strickland knows all about it, and will prove 
the spotless innocence of the much-injured queen, 
to the satisfaction of every maid, wife, and widow 
in her Majesty’s dominions, as we shall all be glad 
to see when the fifth volume of her work sheds 
its light upon the age. 


Percy Effingham; or, The Germ of the World's 
Esteem. By Henry Cocktron. In two volumes. 
London: Routledge and Co. 1853. 


Tuer plot of this amusing romance might have 
been wrought into an excellent comedy by the 
pen of Morton, or George Colman. The hero is 
a dashing, generous, and noble-spirited young 
fellow, who is made the tool and the dupe of a 
whole fry of that distinguished race of scoundrels 
known as men about town. The action of the 
story is dramatic, and many of the characters are 
such as are to be met with nightly, figuring in 
front of the foot-lights, and, fortunately for man- 
kind, not often to be found anywhere else. We must 
except from this category, however, the characters 
belonging to the lower grades of life—the grooms, 
household servants, tipstaves, and broker’s man. 
These are very true to the artificial kind of nature 
which characterises such samples of humanity in 
the present day. Harry, the groom, is a laugh- 
able specimen of the faithful servant, but too 
palpable an imitation of Sam Weller to have any 
claim to originality. Helen, an intriguing flirt, 
is a capital stage character, and in the hands of a 
good actress would conduce much to the amuse- 
ment of an audience, though her existence in 
actual life is barely possible. Flora, the heroine, 
is a delightful creature, faintly shadowed forth 
rather than drawn to the life, and from the small 
space she fills in the canvas, we have to give her 
credit for more excellencies than we are allowed 
to witness. The old folks are all to be found in 


the play-bills, and are more remarkable for their 
legitimate relationship to the dramatis persona, 


than for anything else. The author seems aware 
of his real strength, which lies in the delineation 
of low life, and hence we have rather more of it 
| than is usually found in novels of this class. The 
story, upon the whole, is a very readable one. 


|The Panthropheon; or, History of Food and its Pre- 
| paration, from the Earliest Ages of the World. By 
| A. Soyer. Embellished with Forty-two Steel Plates, 
| illustrating the greatest Gastronomic Marvels of 
| Antiquity. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
| T8538. 

| 
| We have only space at present to announce the 
publication of this elaborate work, splendid in 
azure and gold, upon which M. Soyer has been 
| diligently employed for several years. He seems 
_to have spared no research or labour in performing 
/his self-imposed task, having consulted an enor- 
mous number of authorities, ancient. and modern, 
the bare catalogue of which occupies above three- 
score columns. We must defer our notice of the 
varie1 and interesting contents of the book until 
next month, when we shall have had an oppor- 
tunity of affording it a deliberate perusal. 





The Religious Aspect of the Civil War in China. By 
the Rev. Witniam H. Rute. London: Partridge 
and Oakey. 1853. 


Tue religious public have latterly been congratu- 
lating themselves and one another upon the sup- 
posed fact that the prosperous rebellion now going 
on in China, and which threatens the overthrow 
of the Tartar dynasty, is the work of a band of 
insurgents who are Christians in creed; and that 
by their success the celestial empire may cre long 
take rank among the kingdoms of Christendom. 
The author of this pamphlet, who is the subject 
of no such flattering delusion, brietly exhibits the 
true state of the case. He fathers the Trimetrical 
Classic upon its true authors, the Jesuits — exposes 
their laughable and mechanical mode of proselyt- 
ism, which they effected by baptizing the natives 
surreptitiously, under the pretence of physicking 
them—and shows the supreme folly of placing 
any reliance cither upon the professions of the 
popish missioners, or the assumed Christian spirit 
of the insurrectionists, who, pretending to be 
followers of Christ, massacre women and children 
in cold blood. The insurgent chiefs pretend to 
divine communications and immediate commerce 
with heaven and the “ elder-brother Jesus,’’ with 
whom the rebel chief holds himself upon an 
equality. The blasphemy, in fact, of the leaders 
of the rebellion, is only equalled by their blood- 
thirstiness. ‘‘Such,” says Mr. Rule, ‘are the 
men to whom some fancy that the charge of re- 
novating China and throwing it all open to receive 
the Gospel is committed. ..... We have hope, 
indeed, and more than hope, for the conversion of 
China, but it rests on a better ground than we can 
find in the religion or temper of the insurgents.” 
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John at Home: a Novel. By Stawtey Herserrt. 
In three vole. London: T. C, Newby. 1853. 


Tu1s may be described as a domestic novel. Its 
entire scope and burden being the family affairs of 
Mr. John Smith. John is a London merchant 
who has a place of business in the city, a respect- 
able house situated in a genteel suburb, and in 
process of time we are introduced to his wife, his 
son, his daughter, his mother-in-law, his maiden 
cousin, and his humble friend, with sundry other 
auxiliaries, who come and go as they are wanted 
in the story, after the use and wont of novel 
writing. John has, however, another connection 
formed some time before his marriage, with a 
family of the irregular and 1ill-doing poor, amongst 
whom his illegitimate son, Dick, is brought up in 
the firm persuasion that he ought to be the mer- 
chant’s heir, and of course have a signal ven- 
geance on his excluding son. To the latter process 
he is incited chiefly by his grand-mother, with 
whom he has lived in a dim, dirty cellar, through 
her poverty-stricken and ill-minded age. In an 
evil hour Dick is received, though unknown, into 
Mr. Smith’s house, as half-playfellow, half-attend- 
ant to Master Bill, who, -bemg idolised—in a 
vulgar way—by all the heads of his house, turns 
out, naturally enough, an ill-conditioned booby, 
and Dick’s help in forwarding him on the road to 
ruin is among the most effective sketches in the 
book. 

“John at Home,” indeed, deals with homely 
matters, but the lessons intended are terribly true, 
though from certain errors and deficiencies, such 
as fragmentariness, occasional improbability, and 
the like, we are inclined to regard it as a first 
work. Should this surmise be correct, there is 
hope for the author’s second publication; and that 
our readers may not imagine his seriousness un- 
tempered with fun and humour, we give the 
following description of Master Bill’s childhood, 
as set forth by a seceding nurse. 


“That Master Billy's a child nobody can put up with 
—a frightsome child—an evil given one; and as for his 
manners I can’t teach him any—no how. Missus will 
believe nothing —she blames me for everything. I feeds 
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him till he can hold no more, and yet that wont do. And 
I give him the cordial till he snores again, but he wakes 
up as devilish as ever: and now he’s taken to pinching 
my arms black and blue, and he’s down in the streets, 
when we are out, and roars till a mob gathers about us — 
and puts his toys in the fire after he’s broke them all — 
and it’s a mercy he’s not set the house on fire itself, 
sir.” 


This promising boy lives and dies in a manner 
to fulfil all the omens of his early day; though 
we trust there are few fathers, even among London 
merchants, so wilfully blind as Mr. John Smith. 
We would also venture to hope that there are few 
husbands so coarsely careless. His wife is indeed 
a nobody, in the largest sense of that most expres- 
sive term, and as such she is drawn to the 
life. His daughter Jane, who by the way is 
the heroine, seems a girl of more than common 
sense, but unluckily the picture is not life-like; 
but his mother-in-law, Mrs. Brown, somewhat 
atones for that deficiency. Sheis a stout-hearted 
lady, particularly strong in the home government, 
and amuses the reader by exhibiting herself ina 
manner sufficiently ridiculous and characteristic. 
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the annual meeting of this Company, held at their oftices, 
37, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, James Low, Esq., the 
Chairman of the Company, presiding, the Secretary 
read the following report :— 

“ The National System of Fire Assurance, based upon 
the Mutual principle, founded by this Company five years 
since, has continued up to the present time to meet with 
unabated prosperity. 

“This system, which gives the security of an Assur- 
ance against damage by Fire to the masses of the popu- 
lation of this country at cost price, fosters the provident 
habits of the people, by reducing to the lowest point the 
necessary outlay. 

* The Directors of this Company have popularised 
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British Empire Mutual Fire Assurance Society.— At | 


this principle by the establishing of Branch Offices and 
Agencies, and the dissemination of information, by means 
of the press, throughout the country; believing that the 
principle of Mutual Fire Assurance requires only to be 
0 and understood generally, to be universally praec- 
used. 

“They have also, during the past year, obtained the 





additional security of a Guarantee Fund of £200,000, 
which has been effected without interfering with the 
Mutual principle upon which the Company is founded. 
“It is believed that a very large proportion of the 
property in this country is uninsured, affording ample 
scope for the operation of this Company ; and the Duree- 
tors have urged upon the Agents and Policy-holders of 








the Company earnestly to make known its features # 














nd 


persons not at present assured in a Mutual Office. 
this view, also, nearly two hundred respectable persons 
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have been appointed as additional Agents during the | 


ast year. 

“ The business of the Company has very considerably 
increased during the past year, and the losses have been, 
both in the year and from the commencement of the 
Company, less than half the premiums received; and it 
is considered, that if the vigorous measures in operation 
for the safe extension of the Company's business be ably 
seconded by the Policy-holders, still more encouraging 
results will appear in the year ensuing. 

“The Directors reported last year that they had ap- 
plied to Government to remove a very onerous tax 
imposed under the Joint Stock Act, whereby every Mu- 
tual Office had to pay a registration fee of 1s. per Policy- 
holder, which seeing that the Company has issued above 


9,000 policies,amounted to a eonsiderable yearly sum. | 


The Directors are happy to state, that, upon these repre- 
sertations, the above tax was removed, and the removal 
made to apply to all Mutual Offices, whether for Fire or 
Life Assurance. And if the suggestions the ]irectors are 
abput offering to Government in respect to the partial 
abolition of the Fire Insurance Duty are equally success- 
ful, two great obstacles to the spread of Fire Insurance 
among the masses of the middle and working-classes will 
have been removed. 

“During the last year 2,016 new policies have been 
issued by the Company, assuring property to the extent 
of £940,561, and making the total assurances effected 
8,782 for £3,664,681 sterling. 

“ The receipts of the past year have been £8,124 2s.10d. 
being — 

Premiums ° : ; . £4,107 14 8 
Duty . . .. . £4,016 8 2 


“The total receipts from the commencement of the 
Company — | 
Premiums . ° . ‘ 
Duty a . @ . . 


£12,365 18 3 
£12,462 2 2 





Total ‘ : ° £24,528 0 5 
“The Directors recommend the Policy-holders to 


extend the Mutual principle, by inducing their friends to 


insure their property with the Company.” 

United Mutual Life Assurance Society.— The fourth 
annual meeting was held at the Offices, Charing-cross. 
Capt. Fitzmaurice presidedin the unavoidable absence of 
Sir Robert Price, the Chairman of the Board. Mr. Colvin 
(the Actuary) read the following report and balance- 
sheet: — 

“ The Directors of the ‘United Mutual Life Assurance 
Society’ have much satisfaction in meeting the Members 
for the fourth time, and in submitting to them the fol- 
lowing report of the Society’s progress. 

“ During the year ending 31st May last, 227 proposals 
have been received, and 163 policies issued, assuring 
sums amounting to £40,438, and yielding an addition 
to the previous annual income of £1,676 63. 9d. per an- 
num. 

“Since the 3lst May last, 82 policies have been is- 
sued, and the total result fromthe commencement of the 
Society to the present time may be shortly stated as 
follows: —1,165 proposals have been received, and 850 
policies issued, assuring the sum of £216,454 15s., and 
yielding an annual income from premiums of £7,278 4s. 7d. 
The number of policies actually in force at the present 
time, after deducting lapsed policies and claims, 1s, 712; 
the amount assured, £177,131 18s.; and the annual 
income, £6,093 9s. 2d. 

“The amount paid in claims under policies during 
the year is £2,100 2s, Of this amount, however, £500 
belong strictly to last year’s accounts (as will be seen by 
reference to that report), the claims having arisen in 
that year, though they did not fall to be paid ull the pre- 
sent year. Your Directors may be allowed to state that 


these claims were all paid with promptness, and to add 
that, in the majority of cases, the parties assured would 
never have had suggested to them this act of provident 
forethought, by which the misery arising from total des- 
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With titution has been averted, but for the agency of this 


Society. 

“Two other claims of small amount have been ad- 
mitted, and will be paid in due course. 

“Your Directors, satisfied of the favourable progress 
of the Society, have not thought it necessary this year to 
make a valuation of its assets and liabilities. It is a task 
of considerable labour, which, from a recent increase of 
official business, the Actuary has not been able to accom- 
plish, but as it will be necessary, in conformity with the 
deed of settlement, to make a complete investigation of 


the affairs of the Society in the next year, with a view 








to the first division of profits, the financial position of 
the Society will then be fully and clearly shown. 

“Three Directors retire by rotation, but offer them- 
selves for re-election, viz. Sir Robert Price, Bart., M.P., 
the Hon. W. E. Fitzmaurice, and the Earl of Orkney. 

“Mr. J. F. Aldridge, the Members’ Auditor, also retires, 
but offers himself for re-election. 

(Signed ) “ Robert Pricer, Chairman.” 
“ London, 54, Charing-cross, lath July, 1853." 


Balance-sheet from 1st June, 1852, to 31st May, 1853, 


Dr. RECEIPTS. £ s. d. 
Balance from last year’s account =, ‘ O77 16 YO 
Cash advanced by Directors and others. 350 0 0 
Assurance premiums , ° ° - 56603 4 3 





£6931 1 0 


Cr. EXPENDITURE. ; a ee | 
General expenses— 
Rent and taxes : - 23117 1 
Advertising . ' ‘ - 8115 9 
Stationery and printing . 3 5 4 


Office expenses, messengers, 
postages, parcels, stamps, 














and petty charges. - 107 Bll 
Salaries ; , ; . 0d O O 
Law charges and registration 
fees . ° ° ° ; 67 0 
Agency charges andtravelling 
expenses , ° ° - 148 7 8 
Commission ° ° - 243 4 6 
Medical fees . ° ° ». WO 4 O 
Auditors’ fees ° ° - 21 0 0 
Directors’ fees ; ; . 225 15 11 
Interest paid ., 110 9 & 
Lessreceived . 92 8 5 
48 1 3 
1,962 7 5 
Re-assurance . , , : ; ° BSL 12 5 
Loans (including half-pms., £397 l2s.4d. 1,600 4 10 
Policy stamps (balance ) ° ‘ ° 015 O 
Income-tax ° ° ° ° . ° 7 510 
Claims paid ° . . . . . 2,100 2 0 
Policy surrendered ° ° ° ° 213 58 
Balance of cash at bankers’ 465 1 1 
Do. in office ‘ ° ° 77 14 8S 
Do. inhands of agents . $63 4 4 
006 «0 1 
£6,931 1 0 


Insurance Company.—At the annual general 
meeting of the proprietors of this Company, held at Kad- 
ley’s Hotel, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars; Walter An- 
derson Peacock, Esq., in the chair; Mr. Jellicoe read the 
following report :— 

“The Directors are gratified at being enabled to submit 
to the proprietors the following very satisfactory report, 
made by the Company’s Auditors. 

“* To the Chairman, Deputy-Chairman, and Directors 
of the Eagle Insurance Company. 

“* Gentlemen—Annexed we beg to present you with 
our Annual Report of the state of the Company's accounts 
to the 30th June, 1553. 

“* We have the honour to remain, gentlemen, 
“* Your most obedient servants, 
: J. G. Lyxpe, 
Signed Tuos. ALLEN, 
% ¢ Eagle Office, 10th August, 1553,”" 
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. Surplus Fund Account. 
INCOME OF THE YEAR ENDING 30th JUNE, 1853. 


Balance in hand, 30th £ s.d.| 
June, 1853 . ° 153,039 4 9 
New premiums received . 8317 3 5 
Old ditto ditto . 90,328 19 5 
Annuities and interest on 
mortgages . 23,152 10 5 
Dividends on funded pro- 
perty . . 6989 18k O 
Profit on final sale of stock 7,943 0 8 








£290,070 16 8 
a. «5 & 


CHARGE OF THE YEAR. 

Dividend to proprietors . 6,240 0 0) 
Claims . ‘ ° . 64,257 0 6 
Bonus. - 3,820 15 2 
Policies surrendered . (1637 4 3 
Annuities ° ‘ . 1,323 10 2 
Re-assurances ‘ . 8,751 83 7 
Commission . ‘ . %3s317 0 4 
Medical fees . ° : 439 13 8 
Income tax. ° 971 10 4 
5 


Expenses of m: agement 6,10L 0 
85,618 18 5 
19s,211 Is 3 





Balance on 30th June, 1453, as below . 





£290,070 16 8 
Balance Sheet. 


LIABILITI£S. £ os. d. 
Interest due to proprietors . , ° 5,835 18 9 
Claims and bonus unpaid. ° - 29,996 7 4 
Value of sums assured by the Company 1,382,039 6) 1 
Sundry accounts . ° : , ° R82 64 «(OO 


121,524 0 O 


Proprietors’ fund . 
“198211 18 3 


Surplus fund, as above 
319,735 18 3 








£1,738,459 14 5 
ASSETS. £ s. d. 
7 
1 


Amount invested in Life interests* ~ 250,185 13 
99 ” Mortgages* ‘ 312,17 77-15 
” Reversions . 12007 1 O 
Sun Iry ‘accounts ‘ ; , » 2,374 12 3 
3 per cent Reduced Annuities ° . 70,0389 111 
34 ; : . «70,180 19 10 
Consolidated Long Annuities A ‘ 6,600 12.8 
Cash and bills ‘ ° . 10, 772 6 3 
Advanced on the Company's policies 2 22,022 9 7 
Agents’ balances . ‘ é ° » 11,735 18 7 
Value of assurance premiums ‘ ° 969,893 3.8 





£1,738,489 14 5 


“ It will be seen by this Report that the new business 
of the year has considerably exceeded the average of the 
lastfive years, while the claims are less by £4, 172 19s. 2d. 
than they were, one year with another, during that period. 

“ The expenses, owing to certain charges ‘incidental to 


the recent division of surplus, are somewhat greater this | 


year than previously. 


“The total income of the year is £137,031 11s. 1]d., 
There is, there- | 


and the total outlay £91,858 Iss. 5d. 
fore, a surplus, after the payment of all demands, and | 





* Including interest due. 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANIES, 


137,031 11 11) 


| making provision for every claim ascertained at the time 
| of making up the account, of £45,172 15s. 6d. 

“Tt will be remembered, that the balance of the sur. 
plus fund was last stated to be £153,039 4s.9¢. This 
is now increased by the operations of the- year to 
£198,211 18s. 3d., subject of course to such chanyves as 
may be found to arise when a re-valuation of the Com. 
pany’s assets and liabilities shall be made. 

“The Directors have had occasion to sell out some 
stock, to provide for certain investments ; and they are 
happy to say thai it has realised, as will be observed, 
{7,943 Os. Sd. more than it cost. Looking upon this as 
so much interest received during the year, the assets at 
‘the commencement of it, viz. £738,884 17s. 11d., m: iv be 
considered as haying yielded, on the average, £5 3s. 11d, 
| per cent. 

* The assets, as they stood on the 30th June last, were 
invested as follows, viz. :— 





Per annum. Per cent. 
£ s. d. £s.d £s.d. 
146,820 14 5 in Government 


securities, yielding 5,739 17 llor’ 4 7 
342.574 13 9% in mortgages . Gort 110 


14 1013 3 
~12,733 14 Tord 10 0 
"480 4 S8or4t 0 9 


231,426 1 11 in life interests 
12,007 1 Oin reversions ‘ 
30,767 19 8 unproductive * . 








£768,596 10 9 £31,067 1 8 £4 3 2 


And the mean rate of interest yielded is, as will be seen, 
A4 3s. 2d. per cent. per annum.” 

The proceedings terminated by an announcement from 
the chairman, of a dividend of 5 per cent., payable in 
October inst. 


European Life Insurance and Annuity Company.—<At 
the annual general meeting of this Company, the Di- 
rectors submitted their report for the past year, from 
which we quote the following particulars :—During the 
year 1852, 375 new policies have been completed, insuring 
the sum of £196,872 16s. 9d., the premiums upon which 
amount to £6,331 15s. ld. The amount proposed for in- 
surance during the same period was £324,476 2s. 6d.; of 
which was completed £196,870 16s. 9d.; declined, 
£54,749 19s. Gd.; not completed, withdrawn, and out- 
standing, £72,555 6s. 3d. The claims paid during the 
same period have amounted to £33,559 16s. 10d. One 
hundred and sixty-one policies have lapsed within the 
year, insuring £124,341 ¥s. Od., upon which has been 
| paid for claims and surrenders, £34,455 Os. 5d. During 





3 | the same period 9 annuitants have died, to whom the 


Company was paying annually the sum of £382 13s. 2d: 
the value of that sum is £1,388 to the credit of the office. 
The operations of the Company have been extended to 
Germany, to Belgium, and to Sweden and Norway; and 
the Directors have great reason to be sanguine as to the 
result of the continental business, and have pleasure in 
reporting that, as far as the arrangements have been 
completed, they are working exceedingly well. The Di- 
rectors have very great pleasure in congratulating the 
meeting upon the success which has attended their efforts 
during the last few years; a success which they feel is 
/mainly attributable to the active exertions of the Com- 

pany’s Secretary, W. B. Ford, Esq., of whose services they 
think it would not be right to omit this opportunity of ex- 
pressing their unqualified approbation. The business 
of the day having terminated, the thanks of the meeting 
were voted to Henry Holland. Harrison, Esq., for his able 
and impartial conduct in the chair. 
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